AND THE WORLD BEYOND THE SENSES 


Eileen Garrett talked with the dead, healed the sick, predicted the future. 
She performed miracles for fifty years with undiminished and frightening 
accuracy. She made no claims to having supernatural powers, and said that 
she was not a miracle worker but merely had a sensitivity, very highly 
developed perhaps, which enabled her to see and do things impossible for 
most people. That was all. She also said that most people could, with 
training, become equally sensitive. There was no magic to it, and those who 
claimed magic for similar gifts in themselves were frauds or just too gullible 
about the whole matter. 


She wasn't even so sure that her gifts — clairvoyance, telepathy, 


psychometry, trance mediumship — were good gifts. She often said to me, 
“These could be dangerous when controlled by people without compassion. 
These gifts are dangerous unless they are used to help people." 


At other times she told me, "I don't even know if these are gifts. All our 
investigations have been inconclusive. I've taken part in so many experiments 
and have worked with so many investigators. | really wonder if they have just 
been footling around and getting nowhere. All the scientists may have 
discovered nothing about mediumship and extrasensory perception. And 
maybe there was nothing to discover, absolutely nothing.” 


After thousands of seances and the extraordinary results which made her 
one of the most celebrated mediums of the century, she remained dubious to 
the end about the nature of her powers. The admiration and gratitude of her 
sitters left her unmoved. But she had a vague feeling that good scientists 
might find some answers. "If the whole, strange, mystifying psychic gift could 
be snatched out of the darkness of seance rooms and put into the capable 
probing hands of science," she said, “everybody would feel much better about 
the subject and the world of science and philosophy could be enriched." 


That is why, in 1951, she established the Parapsychology Foundation. Up to 
that time there had been only the sparsest scientific investigation of psychic 
phenomena. Parapsychology was a field cluttered with "researchers" who were 
clearly biased, either looking for answers to personal problems, or committed 
spiritualists, survivalists, or reincarnationists. Her Foundation would 
encourage, with funds, with conferences, with its library and its publications, 
the most promising work of the most promising scientists studying the 
paranormal everywhere in the world. 


She saw many scientists fail, she watched many wander off into cults, she 
became familiar with those who, enveloped by the psychic and occult boom of 
recent years, found popularity more stimulating than research and experiment 
and study. But she was not disillusioned. She laughed them off as weaklings or 
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as rogues who had amused her. But it had been worth taking a chance on 
them. 


Not only did she question her psychic powers, she was also quite irreverent 
about them. Too much parapsychology was a bore, she said, and sought relief 
in running a restaurant, a hostel, a book publishing firm, a literary magazine. 


And yet Eileen Garrett's psychic feats always overwhelmed those who 
worked with her in any enterprise. To most people, she remained always the 
miracle worker, and among these were not only the secretaries and editors 
who worked for her in New York and London and St. Paul-de-Vence in the 
south of France, but also T. S. Eliot, who questioned her very closely when 
she talked with him in London years before. 


When she died in September 1970 it was obvious that some record had to 
be made of this extraordinary life. Eileen used to tell me to write the story of 
her life after she was gone. "I'll be around,” she used to chuckle. “I'll be back. 
I'll be popping in on you from time to time, and I'll help.” 


| worked with Eileen Garrett for twenty-five years, a skeptic like herself 
about psychic people. But | know her psychic feats cannot be ignored even if 
they are an affront to reason. | have tried to tell her story objectively. | have 
gone back to her earliest years, presenting her own words about her psychic 
experiences when she was five and a "sinful" child, and those that occurred 
when she was older and famous as an awesome seer. 


My thanks for help on this book are due many people, but most of all to 
that astonishing Eileen Garrett who gave to so many lives a new and startling 
dimension. 


ALLAN ANGOFF 


They told me to watch my step with Eileen Garrett when, just out of the 
Army in 1945, | went to work for her. She owned the book publishing firm of 
Creative Age Press and the monthly magazine Tomorrow, and | was to be one 
of her editors. She was thought of as much more than just a rich Anglo-Irish 
émigré who insisted on dabbling in New York publishing during the war and 
the postwar period when so many manufacturing restrictions made it tough 
for the oldest American publishers to survive. She was also known as an 
eccentric and temperamental woman who fired people ruthlessly, and all over 
New York, even in her earliest days as a publisher, there was already a good 
sprinkling of Garrett veterans who had never made it with her for more than a 
few months or a year at most. 


And that's the way it has to be, they said, for the woman is a psychic, a 
witch, a medium, and she functions very differently from normal nutty 
publishers. She looked you over. She saw your aura — that envelope of color 


surrounding every being — and if she thought it was a good color she hired 
you. But auras change too, and sometimes they changed so quickly that it 
meant your job in months, weeks, days. | remember in 1946 her hiring Varian 
Fry, the famous former editor of The Living Age, to succeed the recently fired 
John Richmond of Tomorrow, but in three days she was so disenchanted with 
Fry that she dropped a note on his desk when he went out to lunch, telling 
him that he was through. Fry got back from lunch, read the note, turned 
around, and left. 


Judith Paige, the young Barnard graduate who read Tomorrow manuscripts 
and did other editorial chores, loved her job, but trembled when Mrs. Garrett 
greeted her with a warm kiss every morning. 


"| make myself have only beautiful thoughts when | see her coming,” said 
Judith. “I'm taking no chances.” For Mrs. Garrett, the legends went, knew your 
thoughts, your most intimate secrets, and people still came to her from all 
over the world for advice and for predictions about the future. Her callers 
included a bishop, a prime minister, a nationally famous politician, 
psychiatrists, businessmen, and they all listened to her in awe as she gave 
marital advice to one, encouraged another to buy property where oil would 
soon be found, and told the politician to run for public office in a particular 
year because he would be elected easily. They listened and they believed 
because this was a lady with an immense international reputation. She talked 
with the dead. She foretold the future. For years in London hundreds of 
people had come to her at the British College of Psychic Science in Kensington 
for sittings where she would go into trance and receive those messages about 
the past and the future which they valued so highly. 


In New York this médium — turned — publisher was still going into trance 
from time to time and getting messages for many others. | used to watch her 
nonpaying clients going in and out of her office. Sometimes they stayed two 
or three hours, and when they left, they gave off almost visible emanations of 
what they had received, a kind of intensive therapy from a healer and seer 
who possessed awesome power. There surely was nothing like this boss of 
mine in all publishing. 


Most of my fellow editors and the rest of the staff in Creative Age — 
Tomorrow offices at 11 East 44th Street weren't so objective about the boss. 
They fidgeted, they tried to get out of her way, they tried to be on the move 
when she came toward them so that they wouldn't have to talk with her. Still, 
they hung on until they were fired, for there was rare and continual 
excitement where such a woman ran the show. Sylvia Marin, the pretty 
twenty-two-year-old switchboard operator, confessed that during her two- 
week vacation in the mountains, she kept counting the days remaining before 
she could return to the pulsating Garrett office. 


Things began to boom the minute Mrs. Garrett would arrive, with a 
flourish, it seemed, expensively, tastefully, and colorfully accoutered, 
accompanied by her business manager, met at the door by her secretary, 
Lenore Davison who learned to sense at what moment the great lady was 
arriving and then hurried to welcome her and escort her to her private office. 
The atmosphere of the office changed instantly, of course, as a shake of the 
head here, a nod or a wink there, the sound of kissing and greetings in her 
rich Anglo-Irish accents at the door, signaled the beginning of the real working 
day. It would be less relaxed, more exciting until she left. It was a day of 
talks, about printing costs (which Mrs. Garrett found boring and quickly 
disposed of or left to her business manager), with authors (which delighted 
her), of seances and therapy for people in distress. 


Usually, except on the busiest days, she took leisurely tours through each 
of the six or seven offices where editors, accountants, production people, 
clerks, and others about fifteen in all-rose as soon as she appeared. This little 
ceremony charged the atmosphere of the office and gave it an uneasy 
euphoria. It was too rich and too unreal and it was not successful commercial 
publishing, for Tomorrow always lost money, as did most of the Creative Age 
Press books, yet for Eileen Garrett, and for most of her employees, both were 
triumphant enterprises. Out of the jungle that was the New York publishing, 
printing, and communications industry. Eileen Garrett had somehow carved an 
enclave, peopled it with unknown young men and women she liked (or whose 
aura she liked), acquired authors (in the same way), and then developed what 
was for ten years one of the most highly civilized publishing firms in the 
country. It lost a great deal of money, that Garrett publishing phenomenon, 
but what a grand time and what opportunities it gave to so many. 


| had only the faintest acquaintance with the Garrett legend before | first 
met her. Still in uniform and fresh from the discharge ceremonies at Fort Dix. 
| listened carelessly as my brother Charles, a veteran New York editor who 
knew many people in publishing, told me to drop over and see John 
Richmond, editor of the monthly magazine Tomorrow. He explained that it 
was a sort of more precious Atlantic Monthly or Harper's, started about four 
years before by a rich woman who talked with dead people and read minds 
and, well, there might be a job there for a few weeks before | got organized 
after three years in the Army. After that, | could get going on the search for a 
real position. 


Richmond greeted me warmly and said, with a mischievous smile, that his 
boss was absolutely an original, that there was no describing her: she was the 
greatest oddball in New York publishing. He didn't have a job for me on the 
magazine, but Robert Knittel, editor of Creative Age Press, might have 
something. Knittel, young, handsome, Oxford graduate, son of the novelist 
John Knittel, new husband to the actress Luise Rainer, looked me over, asked 


a few questions, and said that the job as associate editor of Creative Age 
Press was mine. | could start work the following Monday, when Mrs. Garrett 
would be back from a trip. Looking back now | can see that Knittel took a 
chance when he hired me on his own. He must have liked my aura, a skill or 
faculty he may have picked up from Mrs. Garrett after his two or three years’ 
experience as her chief editor. 


Monday morning | went to work in a tiny office, which | shared with an 
editor named Eleanor, and sat down to the manuscript of Seumas O’Sullivan's 
Dublin Poems, arranged and edited by Padraic Colum. After sixteen days on a 
troop-ship from Karachi and the Suez Canal and three years in Army camps all 
over the United States and India, this new experience was great. A pity it 
would be over in a few weeks, but never mind that now, as my officemate 
Eleanor, working on another manuscript, filled me in with more tales of the 
Garrett ax. 


And then late in the afternoon, there was a knock on the door and in came 
an ample woman of fifty or so, richly dressed, wearing a variety of bracelets 
and rings, and exuding the most delicate scents. She was attractive in a 
commanding and lusty way. | stood up, as did Eleanor, who looked on as 
Eileen Garrett took both my hands and, holding them in hers, said, “Mr. 
Angoff, | am Mrs. Garrett. How good to have you with us." She spoke in those 
measured, Anglo-Irish accents which had never left her. "We must have lunch 
next week. And | want you to come to the Ronnie Bodley party at the Ritz- 
Carlton Thursday." 


As she left | noted the full figure and shapely legs. Harold Vursell, former 
managing editor of Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Mrs. Garrett's first editor and a 
close friend, said when we reminisced about the old days at Creative Age, 
"She had the most beautiful legs | have ever seen and she spoke the most 
beautiful English | have ever heard.” 


Though Eleanor was amazed that | had carried it off so calmly, since Mrs. 
Garrett still gave her the willies and she was relieved when she left, 
apparently my aura was all right that afternoon. Mrs. Garrett often told 
others in later years about first seeing me in that little editorial office. "I took 
one look at him and | said that's my editor. And he has never left me.” 


"Who's Ronnie Bodley?" | asked Eleanor. 


"Oh, an Englishman whose book we are bringing out this week, The Gay 
Deserters. It's about Limeys who took off for the States when the war got too 
hot in Europe. A real English colonel, right out of Poona and such places. Wait 
till you see him at the party.” 


The party, held in a second-floor room at the old Ritz on Madison at Forty- 
sixth Street, was a startling change of pace. for a GI ten days off a crowded 


troopship. It was part of the continuing magic wrought by Mrs. Garrett. Earlier 
that afternoon | had met Oliver St. John Gogarty, the friend of James Joyce, 
the Buck Mulligan of Ulysses, and an hour before that Mary and Padraic Colum 
had come in to talk about the Seumas O'Sullivan poems | was getting ready for 
the printer. These were famous names of the Irish literary renaissance — 
distant, almost mythical figures we used to discuss in our college English 
classes. But in New York they were familiar and friendly visitors to the Garrett 
offices. The place was becoming a wonderland. 


Mrs. Garrett greeted me at the Bodley party warmly, almost effusively, and 
this time, to my bewilderment, she kissed me. in the continental style in 
which she kissed so many others. 


Colonel Bodley, the honored author, was greeted politely, but it was the 
publisher who got the crowds. And in the groups not directly surrounding the 
tastefully bejeweled lady with the aristocratic manners, the talk about her 
buzzed: | was to learn more about the Garrett legend as | circulated among 
them. People were talking about her accurate predictions. among them the R- 
101 dirigible disaster years ago, which she explained so well, in such technical 
detail, to the consternation of the British officials investigating after the fact, 
just as she had predicted it long before the dirigible crashed in France. She 
had worked with scientists in England and America, offering up her strange 
powers continually for research and experiment. 


She had worked closely with Upton Sinclair; J. B. Rhine: Alexis Carrel, the 
Nobel Prize winner in medicines Professor Adolph Meyer of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. Stewart Edward White, Hamlin Garland: Aldous Huxley, so 
many others in so many fields, and all had nounced her genuine. This was the 
real thing, ran the talk in the small circles away from Mrs. Garrett — the lady 
was pure genius. She had crazy powers that worked even if you couldn't 
explain them. To the accompaniment of the good drinks and the ample 
cocktail food of the Ritz Carlton, | was to become indoctrinated into the 
unorthodox ways of Garrett publishing. 


Eileen Garrett became an American publisher in 1941, a ridiculous idea for 
an inexperienced hand, particularly with a war raging in Europe and a war 
coming to the United States, with paper and printing supplies rationed and 
dwindling, and, above all, with no writers. But she went ahead despite the 
ridicule and disbelief of others, taking an office at 7-11 East Forty-fourth 
Street because she was intrigued by what she said was the lucky number and 
name (the Life Extension Building) of the site. She then took off for Florida 
while the office was prepared, instructing some friends to plan a coming out 
party for her new Press at the Hampshire House on Central Park South for 
when she returned. 


Ten days later, tanned, resplendent in a white suit, with gold earrings and 
bracelets, her close-cropped hair slicked down in Beatrice Lillie fashion, she 
returned to New York on the afternoon of the party, where her guests looked 
at her in open admiration. They were reviewers, printers, typographers, 
advertisers, other publishers, and there was the usual abundance of food and 
drink for which all Garrett parties were famous. One of the guests, a well- 
known printer and book-binder, looked at her tolerantly. "So you are Eileen 
Garrett,” he said. "Have you done any publishing?" 


"No," she replied graciously. 

"Have you worked with any publishers in town?" 

"Good heavens, no. 

"Have you perhaps been an agent for publishers?” the man persisted. 
"No," said the unperturbed Mrs. Garrett. 

"| like you, lady,” he concluded, “but | think you are nuts. 


It was fine to have an office with a lucky address and magic name, but 
where were the books to come from? There was a bit of money in her New 
York bank, twenty-five thousand dollars, and possibly more later from wealthy 
friends, but how you get a book? Her two young employees, Florence Brobeck 
and Harold Vursell, were ready to help with copy editing, proofreading, and 
production problems, but they knew no authors who would hand over a 
manuscript to this woman who had never published a book before. 


Then a book did materialize. It came from a woman named Lee McCann, 
who showed up at the new office shortly after it opened and told Mrs. Garrett 
that she had heard from Janet Flanner of The New Yorker, who wrote under 
the name of Genét, that the psychic Eileen Garrett of London was thinking of 
publishing books in New York. The new publisher looked carefully at the 
"vague" figure, as she later described her, and noted that “she wore a long, 
grey enveloping garment into which she seemed to disappear, and a strange 
hat, rather the shape of a dinner plate, above nondescript hair; but she had 
luminous eyes and a spiritual feeling of solidity.” 


Mrs. Garrett asked the vague figure about her book; what was it about? 
"It is the life of Nostradamus," said Lee McCann. 


Eileen Garrett asked no further questions. She was delighted before she 
had seen the manuscript, and accepted it at once. She knew the lore of the 
sixteenth-century physician and astrologer of Provence and had frequently 
gone back to poke among ruins of the country where he had lived and had 
written his uncanny prophecies. This was mystic country for her, and its 
Michel De Notre Dame, better known as Nostradamus, was an old favorite. 


Now he would come back to her and would live again in her first book as an 
American publisher. It augured well for the future. 


But there would have to be more than one book for Creative Age's first list. 
Eileen Garrett said that she would write one herself, and she did in five 
weeks. She called it Telepathy: 


In Search of a Lost Faculty, and it has sold steadily in paper- back and 
hardback ever since it appeared in 1941. 


Those guests at her Hampshire House party who were astonished when she 
told them that she knew nothing about publishing were to be jolted still 
further when she confirmed in her own new book the rumors of her 
witchcraft. Writing there, she said: 


Although | have been a professional "sensitive" for a number of years, | have 
never been quite sure in my own mind that the material | produced during this 
time was gemine communication between the two states — those of life and 
death. However, since the possession of a supersensitive faculty, and its 
intrusion into my normal day, caused me both bewilderment and suffering for 
a number of years, it seemed legitimate to use my powers for what they are 
alleged to be, rather than to have my peace of mind disturbed by living ina 
world where the unreal seemed more accurate and of more account than the 
world of the so-called normal events... Those who know me well were 
shocked and hurt by my own inability to accept the fact, which | 
demonstrated daily, of communication with the dead... Yet there were 
moments of great peace when | did bring myself to accept the fact that | had 
the ability to produce the evidence for communication, and through it to 
establish help for others. 


This was something new in New York publishing, a confessed witch, a 
professional medium, setting up shop as a quality publisher and immediately 
issuing two offbeat titles, Nostradamus and Telepathy. The big books in those 
days were For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway and published by 
the absolutely correct Charles Scribner's Sons; H. M. Pulham, Esquire, by John 
P. Marquand, published by Little, Brown of Beacon Street in Boston: Inside 
Latin America by John Gunther, brought out by Harper, and Blood, Sweat and 
Tears by Winston Churchill, issued by G. P. Putnam's, founded early in the 
nineteenth century. Even the newer houses, that is, those founded in the 
1920's and later, did not play with mediumship and the occult. One of them, 
Knopf, published Nobel Prize winners as well as the 1941 best seller, Berlin 
Diary by William L. Shirer, and another, newer publisher, Viking, brought out 
John Steinbeck's books and Margaret Steen's The Sun is My Undoing. There 
were psychic titles now and then, books by J. B. Rhine, William McDougall and 
others, but they were not quite respectable and, any- way, it was difficult to 
sell them. They were bad business as well as pseudo science. 


But prophecy and telepathy books were only a start for Eileen Garrett, so 
recently of London and the Riviera. She was not uninterested in good trade 
titles and she confounded some of the wiser publishing folk in New York when 
she managed to get good books on subjects as diverse as railroading, Duke 
Ellington, a history of the New Deal, slave songs of the Georgia Sea Islands, 
not to mention poetry, respectable fiction, and important works by such 
authors as Heinrich Mann, Klaus Mann, Salvador de Madariaga, Oliver St. John 
Gogarty, and even Damon Runyon. In September 1941, three months after she 
established the press, she brought out her first issue of Tomorrow in a bright 
yellow cover. The lead article "An Experiment in Adversity," was by André 
Maurois, and the other articles included "Religion in the Coming Days,” by 
Dean W. R. Inge, “Use Your ESP Every Day," by William Moulton Marston, and 
"Mediumship and Mysticism," by Gerald Heard. Book reviewers included James 
Hilton, Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Sigrid Undset, and Dr. Rufus Jones, the 
Quaker. There were also eight poems in that first issue. In her first editorial 
Mrs. Garrett wrote: 


Because | was not allowed to read anything but religious books when | was 
a child, all other books became for me beautiful and mysterious... But if 
books were an adventure, magazines represented unknown and unimagined 
delight. Their lightness and color fascinated me... | heard from children at 
school that magazines with yellow covers were baneful to the young mind, 
and thereafter my deepest need was to find those with yellow covers, and to 
discover their mystery for myself. | used to tell myself | would one day own a 
magazine with a yellow cover. | do not imply, however, that the wish of my 
childhood is the only reason for this departure. It has a deeper motive. | have 
always regretted that the people one admired and read never really said the 
things in print which they told you with such sheer delight when they knew 
you well. And it is for this kind of information that | am seeking now. | want to 
know what each man who writes and dreams and creates is thinking about, 
and by what structural process of thought he arrived at building his own 
intellectual world. We rarely take into consideration the dramas which have 
taken place in the life of each one of us, and which have made us what we 
are. It is the expression of this reality that | seek. And | hope that those with 
whom |, as editor of this new fournal, shall be in sympathetic touch, will 
abandon the constraint that so often hides them, and that they will operate 
with truth and freedom in these pages. Young people will always find ready 
understanding from the editors 24 TOMORROW A sincere desire, therefore, to 
solve the world's weed derlies any wish to offer within these pages of 
TOMORROW a brilliant blaze of understanding, 


here man can warm both hands at the fire of a new and better life which | 
believe is to be created. 
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In 1944 and 1945, Mrs. Garrett began looking beyond New York for ways to 
build her press and magazine. She had grown restless as her organization 
became more businesslike and now was bored with the daily housekeeping 
routines of a growing concern, all the petty details and the interminable 
meetings with the people in the business office. She would escape it all by 
traveling, and yet she would stay in close touch by telephone wherever she 
went. So overwhelming was her presence and the sense of power she 
emanated that her telephone calls, from any part of the country or from 
London, Paris, Nice, and other European cities in later years, were as startling 
and commanding as her personal arrivals at the office when she was at home. 
Her telephone call was the big event of the day, and when it came to the 
switchboard the word was passed around quickly to the editors and business- 
office staff, who prepared to be on deck with their reports. 


They readied their agenda, waited for the call, and then awaited their 
turns. Sometimes an hour or more went by after the call had come in to the 
board, while the employees waited. We all knew that didn't talk with her — if 
she didn't ask to speak with you — it might mean trouble. You were either in 
the doghouse or on the way out. After a call, the three or four of us who had 
had our talk with the boss would relax and look at each other a bit sheepishly, 
for again that great psychic force a couple of thousand miles away had made 
its impact. And she would do it again and again, the next day and the next. 
She visited booksellers, authors, magazine distributors in Boston, Washington, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, giving an elaborate luncheon or party here 
and there, looking in on old friends. she had met on her several tours across 
the country between the two world wars as a lecturer on psychical research. 


To many people, perhaps most, she was better known as a psychic than a 
publisher, and wherever she went they waited for the medium, the miracle 
worker. Long before the war, in the early 1930's, she had made several trips 
to the United States as a guest lecturer for the American Society for Psychical 
Research. Thousands remembered her as a commanding platform personality 
who talked with the dead and performed other miracles. 


But now it was 1951, and she was only occasionally working her psychical 
miracles. One day, however, she came to my office with a letter from Lamar 
Trotti, a leading screenwriter for 20th Century Fox, whom she had helped 
when she was in California during the 1930's: Dated January 9, it read as 
follows: 


Dear Mrs. Garrett- 
There is a compulsion upon me to write this letter. There is none whatever 


upon you to reply. 
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About 16 years ago, you did me a great service which | have never 
forgotten. | had been quite ill, in fact had to have a kidney removed, and | 
had assumed that my days were numbered. | went around with a long face, 
prepared to yield up the ghost at any moment. With a wife and young son 
dependent on me, this seemed particularly depressing. 


In an effort to escape for a moment, my wife and | drove one weekend to 
Lake Arrowhead. There we learned that Mrs. Garrett, a member of the 
London Psychical Research Society, was going to speak in the lobby after 
dinner. This, | confess, seemed to me a last straw, but as it was too cold to go 
outside and much too early to go to bed, we were trapped. We sat as farina 
corner as possible but we could not avoid hearing the speaker. 


| remember very well how you looked that night. You were wearing a black 
dress (silk or satin, | think), your black hair was drawn closely about your 
head. And | have an impression of heavy earrings. Perhaps your memory is 
faulty but that is as | remember you. | also remember something you said 
which immediately caught my attention. It was to the effect that your 
husband had left you because he was tired of living with ghosts. | remember 
thinking any woman who would say that must have a nice sense of humor and 
| began to listen to you. What you said then made such good sense, was in 
fact such good common-sense, that my interest developed quickly. You were 
making your science as real and as necessary as medical science. My wife, 
seeing how impressed | had been, suggested that | try to speak to you 
privately. | demurred, but she insisted, and the next day she arranged such a 
meeting. Just before | went in to you she suggested that | ask you, if the 
occasion should arise, whether we would have another child or not. Until then 
| had been adamant about having more children since | had determined | was 
going to die shortly. 


| remember we sat and talked as two friends might. You said quite simply, 
just as you might have commented on the weather, that my mother was with 
us and that she wished me to know that | was going to be all right. You spoke 
of things about her that only | could have known, but most importantly of all 
you gave me some sound advice to the effect that | should not let my mind 
dwell on my ailments, that | should watch my diet, and beyond that lead a 
normal ordinary life-things any good doctor might recommend. 


Suddenly | realized what you were saying was exactly what | needed to 
hear. | made up my mind at that moment to put the past behind me, to live as 
full a life as possible, and to die one death, not a thousand. 


| have carried out that purpose ever since. We have had two children since 
then. | have pursued my career, such as it is, | have given no thought to 
whether I had one or ten kidneys. And for all that | am grateful. 
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Shortly after that meeting, | spoke several times to Hamlin Garland about 
you. His daughters were friends of ours and had the highest regard for you. As 
time went by, however, | thought less and less of it. In all frankness, | 
confess, | could not remember your first name. 


Then last summer, on August 10th, to be exact, my son, who was a baby 
when I met you, was killed in an automobile accident. My whole world 
suddenly crumbled and my wife and | have been left in a state of shock and 
unbelief. He lacked one day of being seventeen years and eight months old. 
He had just graduated from prep school with the highest honors and with one 
of the finest records in the history of his school. He was a member of Cum 
Laude Society, Salutatorian of his class, and was to have entered Yale 
University in September. Indeed he was on his way to a Yale gathering 
sponsored by the Alumni here when he was killed. Our second son, who was 
riding with him, survived by what one can only call a series of miracles. Our 
housekeeper, who had been with us since before our first boy was born, died 
with him. 


Since that day | have been able to find no peace whatever. At times | find 
living almost an unbearable burden. | am not able to find any real consolation 
in orthodox religion, although | would join any church if | felt | could find 
what | want. Oddly enough, one of my first thoughts was: | must get in touch 
with Mrs. Garrett. Perhaps she can help me. But | didn't know where you 
were, your first name, even if you were alive. Then, at Christmas, a friend of 
mine who knew nothing of my first meeting with you and had no conception of 
the contents of your book, gave me a copy of Sense and Nonsense of 
Prophecy. | read it avidly and when | came upon the paragraph near the end 
wherein you speak of just such a situation as mine and suggest that one try at 
doing something about it, | knew | must write you. 


Now that | have done so, the temptation is strong upon me not to mail it 
but | shall mail it. | ask nothing, not even that you reply unless you feel so 
inclined. | know, even if | had not read your book, that you must get hundreds 
of such letters, that you cannot possibly answer them all, that it is 
unreasonable to expect you to take on yourself the many burdens of grief. 
Nevertheless | do write if for no other reason than to thank you for the service 
done me years ago. 


Like all those others you speak of if | could only feel, could truly feel, that 
my son lives on somewhere, such life as is left me might be more bearable. 
How | envy those who entertain no doubts! They, truly, are the happy ones! 
With kindest regards, | am 


812 Birchwood Drive 


Los Angeles 24, California 
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Sincerely yours, [signed] Lamar Trotti 


After reading the letter | asked Mrs. Garrett what she could possibly say 
that could help the man who had written this heartbreaking appeal. 


"Oh, the poor baby,” she murmured, looking beyond me and out through the 
window, and | was sure "baby" meant Lamar Trotti, not his son, for she 
regarded all people in distress as lost infants. And then, holding his letter in 
her hands, she said, "I'll see what | get from it psychometrically." That meant 
she would not go into trance, but instead hold the letter until she sensed 
emanations from it that revealed to her infor mation about Lamar Trotti and 
his family and the state of his dead son. A few days later she showed me her 
reply to him. 


[17] January 12, 1951 
Mr. Lamar Trotti 812 Birchwood Drive 
Los Angeles 24, California 
Dear Mr. Trotti: 


It was kind of you to write me as you did. | very much appreciated 
receiving your letter of January 9. It was a pleasure to learn that | had been 
of some help to you many years ago. | never arise to speak without asking in 
all humility that there shall be someone present in my audience who hears 
and understands, and in strange ways that one always identifies himself 
sooner or later. 


| can imagine your terrible distress over the loss of your son — the waste of 
young life in accidents never ceases to appall me. | am always shocked when | 
hear the "previsioning"” during the holiday season, a cruel and useless 
procedure that helps no one. 


Not until the church finds that life is a precious possession for which each 
one is responsible will we begin to realize that we are a useful and 
constructive part of a creation which the divine power demands that we be. | 
cannot say to you, go to church, if you have no faith, for it is not what we 
receive from religion that heals us but what we bring to it that gives us 
sustenance and vision to lift the priest to an area of understanding for himself 
and for those he seeks to help. 


"When two or three are gathered together in his name” could be expanded 
to mean that faith in the overall plan can heal us when we are gathered 
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together with belief in the miracle of love which is another revelation of the 
divine. 


| believe your second son is named John. | gather that he is very sensitive 
and may become deeply aware of his brother's presence. While they are 
outwardly great friends. vet Lamar suggests that they had peculiar differences 
of temperament. The older boy was like a star shining alone in the evening 
sky, travelling far in search of adventure, but he reveals to me that John has 
the more solid and practical sense of living. | hope that eventually John will 
sense this nearness of his brother. Lamar suggests that he might even have 
overshadowed John's personality, for his was one whose laughter and gaiety at 
times swept the less brighter beings into his own orbit. 


| believe no matter how death came, the process of his sojourn here would 
be short. His soul was bent on experience, life was a terrific challenge to him 
and still is. 


| have a strong sense that his mother has on one or two occasions been 
aware of his presence. In dream material soon after his death, there were 
confused images of him. | hope she will not be discouraged but will seek such 
evidence of his continuity through her own feelings. Lamar suggests that she 
has a pocket folder of his put away with the school group photo as well as a 
study of him in black and white, obviously an amateur attempt since it looks 
like a caricature. With these there is a key symbol. A pin or locket went to a 
girl of whom he was fond, a rather slender, blonde, brown-eyed, pretty girl. 
Not in the billfold but perhaps with it now there are two letters, one 
indistinct as though unfinished and a hurriedly written note suggesting that he 
had been delayed in his homecoming owing to a sudden change of plans. One 
other letter suggests that it has meaning for a rose or a ray. 


Your son was received by a grandmother, a dear, sensible woman who 
helped him over his shock. | suggest that there is Scotch or English blood in his 
mother's family, for the names Kennedy, Pearson, Hall or McCall appear to be 
prevalent as are the names Emily and Jack in connection with his mother, and 
at this point he reveals that he has discovered a dog which was a great family 
pet in his young days. 


| have a sense that your wife knows that the boy is still very much a part of 
the family. It explains a reluctance on her part to part with some of the 
intimate little things of his which she has most carefully put away. | see books 
and treasures of his in John's room, but there is a little notebook, hardly a 
diary but one in which he made curious symbolic notes — could be shorthand 
but | don't think so — and one or two oblique entries. This, with the 
particularly charming photo of him, would seem to be contained in a small, 
dark, ebony box. The little photo reveals him with sport shirt slightly open, a 
wide and wholesome smile, finely set eyes which | suggest were dark, clear 
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complexion, and cheek bones particularly well formed. His hair would suggest 
that when he was much younger it was curly. In this little photo — which | 
suggest will be recopied or has been recopied- there is a strong likeness to 
yourself when you were younger, but in reality Lamar resembles in coloring 
his family after babyhood had been left behind. 


Try to assure yourself that no matter what destiny might reveal for him, he 
was consumed with the curiosity and an inner drive that would have taken 
him to far places. At this point | have a suggestion that there must be a 
younger member of the family, perhaps a sister. He was very fond of this little 
girl and the names Lucy, Louis, Sarah and Marlowe are identified when his 
thoughts turn toward her. 


These are only fragments of his personality that | send to you revealed to 
me as | read your letter. Try to help by giving up this form of grief which 
helps no one, a grief that would keep him from your side, would eventually 
cause apprehension to your household and destroy your own best efforts. 
Remember that his sense of curiosity about men and their ways of life would 
have taken him away from his family. This energetic youngster of yours is 
closer to you now than he would have been had life ordained that he should 
remain. 


| can only assure you that life continues to be a great adventure for him as 
it will be for all of us, for there is no end. In conclusion | would add that even 
in such a rapid transition as his, there is always subtle prep aration. | truly 
believe that the soul takes what experience it can, yet that experience be 
culled in a day or a hundred years, it is the soul that determines the length of 
its stay. | would ask you to have no remorse. This is a curious request, but | 
believe it comes from your son. Could it be that there were one or two little 
differences between you prior to his passing? If there were, do not, let the 
shadow of them get between you, for now both of you have more 
understanding. 


If there any questions that come to your mind on receipt of this letter, do 
not hesitate to write to me. 


Sincerely, Eileen J. Garrett. 


Trotti replied immediately, thanking her for her “wonderfully consoling 
letter,” and adding, “Just this writing alone has given me a measure of relief.” 
He also confirmed what had been revealed to her, that Lamar had a brother 
John and a sister Louise. 


When Mrs. Garrett wrote him a week later, she said: 


I was very certain that | really had made contact with your son. Lamar 
loved you deeply, and loving you could not always speak about it. He asks me 
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to say that he needed to live every one of the twenty-four hours. He could not 
afford to lose any time. He repeats: "The will for adventure was strong within 
me — perhaps too strong. Anyway, the end was like falling asleep.” Finally he 
ends on this note: "Do not let us pull the wool over our eyes. Remember that 
most of the time | am knowing what you are doing and how you are. Death is 
not an unfinished manuscript nor the final symbol..." While he addresses 
himself to you, there is a deep affection for his mother, a warmth without 
words. Perhaps she has less desire to evade the truth of his survival... He is a 
fine boy. Be proud of him and be glad that your own life permitted you to be 
a regular fellow with him most of the time. (These are not my words, but 
his)... 


Mrs. Garrett kept in touch with her “patients” wherever she went. She 
accepted no fees from any of them. In the fall of 1951, while staying at 
Claridge's Hotel in London, she felt impelled to write Trotti on September 13: 


A few nights ago | had to do some psychic work for a friend in America, and 
was very surprised to recognize Lamar at the end of this piece of test work. 
He asked me to get in contact with his parents to tell you that he very 
definitely tried to get through to you on the anniversary of his death, which | 
think must have been in the middle of August. He seemed to feel that after 
the event his mother had been low and depressed and not well, and he 
begged you to understand that it was very important that she have help... | 
think he meant for the depression — which seems to suggest the necessity for 
change and for a check-up. 


It was evident to me that he was in very good spirits himself... That you 
have taken note of the anniversary touched him, and | seriously believe he 
took this opportunity to make you understand that he was in contact with you 
lest there should be any lingering doubt in his mother's mind. 


Trotti replied by return mail, thanking her profusely even though he 
confessed her letter had not come as a surprise, for August 10 was the 
anniversary of his son's death and he had anticipated that she would be 
hearing from him. It had been a trying anniversary for people who had never 
recovered from the death of their child. Their lives had been devastated and 
they tried to manage somehow without being a burden to their friends. His 
wife had lost weight and seemed to have changed and they had indeed talked 
of her having a complete medical check-up. Then, suddenly, he told Mrs. 
Garrett that he was troubled by questions he hardly dared put into words: "In 
what form does Lamar appear to you? What is meant by his being ‘in good 
spirits? What activity or interest or development or associations or 
environment is suggested?” 


In her reply from London Mrs. Garrett first assured Trotti that serving him 
and others in this manner imposed no burden on her. Such service, she said, 
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seemed to be the very basis of her existence. She described in some detail 
how the dead boy had come to her: 


The method of Lamar’'s arrival this time was dramatic. It was four o'clock in 
the morning in London. | woke suddenly, having heard a voice in sleep saying, 
"Write." | got out of bed and wrote a long message for some one in Washington 
whom | have helped in the past. The message was so "rugged" that | hardly 
dared send it, but | know better nowadays than to disobey these commands. . 
. | rather suspect the person in question was pacing around his apartment 
looking for some light on a problem at the hour | was awakened. 


| got back to bed but suddenly sat up again, feeling very happy. There was 
a kind of warm glow around me. | saw nothing. Then a different voice said, 
"Lamar is here." The voice was gentle and the atmosphere quiet, which it had 
not been a few moments before. | thought at first you must be in London. 
Then he began to speak with some anxiety about his mother, and repeated 
many times that "the day of the tragedy had been a bad one for the family. 


| am first conscious of a prickly sensation such as must overcome a dog 
when he gets scent of the quarry. Sometimes, not often, | have auditory 
experiences. This was one. From Lamar's atmosphere and voice, | knew he 
was uplifted, not unhappy, but much concerned and anxious. When | am 
clairvoyant | see the outline and at times | see through the figure while some 
particular part of the body may be emphasized, made large or shrouded. 
When | first saw Lamar | could not see his eyes at all. The top of his head was 
shaded, but he showed me a picture of him taken when he was much younger 
and his hair was tousled, not curly, but pretty as though it easily got out of 
place. The next time | saw him his eyes were clear and | would say they were 
hazel. 


| am sure that science could find within the ultra violet field, with its high 
frequency, the answer to the problem of survival. It is toward that field | 
seem to find myself drawn. 


When you are in New York, come and talk with me a little if you have the 
time. | can always be reached at my home, 220 Madison Avenue... Before all 
things, please remember my whole life is devoted to research and healing. 


THREE 


Dr. Robert Laidlaw, the New York psychiatrist, used to call on Mrs. Garrett 
from time to time to seek help on difficult cases. He said that she was a 
better diagnostician than he was, and he has implied that his three thousand 
colleagues in New York City might be more effective healers if they were 
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sympathetic to the parapsychological approach to illness than they are now. 
Today only about eight or ten psychiatrists employ such therapy. 


One of Laidlaw’s patients, who lived in a penthouse, often found himself on 
the parapet, possessed by a voice shouting, "Jump, jump.” There was 
obviously some force impelling this man to suicide, but it was difficult to 
isolate it in the conventional psychiatric way. Laidlaw then called on the 
psychic Eileen Garrett for help. 


Mrs. Garrett sat with the disturbed man, who was lying on a couch in 
Laidlaw's office, and perceived clairvoyantly in a waking state — not in trance 
— that there were several entities possessing the patient. She finally 
discerned three of them clearly, all friends of the man who had met violent 
deaths and all anxious for their living friend to join them in death. She 
explained this to the man, and then she began to reason gently with his 
friends, urging them to let the patient live out his life in peace. 


After that, Laidlaw reported, the patient improved, and although not 
completely cured, he was free of the old suicidal impulses, and from that 
point the psychiatrist was able to proceed with him in conventional clinical 
fashion. When he sometimes consulted her about other patients, she would 
simply observe them and then have them leave the room so that she could 
give Laidlaw her views. Invariably she was of immense help to him and to his 
patients, and he has called her “one of the great great figures in this field, 
whose personal honesty and integrity are beyond doubt... 


Laidlaw read My Life As a Search for the Meaning of Mediumship, first 
published in London in 1939. He found it frank and scientific in spirit even 
though most scientists, including his medical colleagues, shunned such 
memoirs as less than credible. But he wanted to see for himself, to meet the 
author of this exciting autobiography, and three decades later he still recalled 
that first meeting with her as “the most outstanding parapsychological 
experience in my life.” 


As they sat talking, these two people who had never seen each other 
before, she told him about his past life in a quiet relaxed fashion, and he was 
astounded at the accuracy of her descriptions of members of his family. There 
was, for example, his New England-born maternal grandmother, a most 
proper Victorian lady in dress and manner, and Mrs. Garrett described her just 
as he remembered her. While she was talking, he decided to test her 
telepathic powers by visualizing in his own mind the little lace cap his 
grandmother used to wear, and immediately Mrs. Garrett perceived this and 
began describing the doily to him. "This convinced me." said Laidlaw, "once 
and for all that contact from mind to mind without the intervention of any of 
the usual five senses was an actuality.” 
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At that first meeting she also talked with ease and accuracy about the 
patients undergoing treatment with him, and again. he was so startled that he 
decided to test her by asking if she could tell him something about his most 
difficult case at that time. She said yes, she knew the case, and she began 
describing the symptoms of a patient Laidlaw did not have in mind, but as she 
continued, giving in detail the life history of the patient she saw, it struck him 
that this was actually his most difficult case. He had always perceived another 
case as the most difficult until she illuminated the complexity of this one. 


In a while she turned to him and said quietly, "And now, Dr. Laidlaw, I'll tell 
you about the case which you were thinking of." Again, he reported, she gave 
him a true description, giving the details with astonishing clinical sensitivity, 
and it was. he confessed, his clinical introduction to parapsychology. Up to 
that time he had explored the field only through books, but now he was 
guided in his investigations by a woman with proven psychic gifts. He noted 
also, "She is the sort of person who gives freely of those great gifts of 
parapsychological nature whenever anyone asks. She never makes any charge. 
That is her avocation." 


Aldous Huxley was another great friend of Eileen Garrett's who had the 
highest regard for her psychic powers. After his wife, Maria, died, Eileen told 
him of several visits she had received from her, and relayed various messages 
from Maria to Aldous. She did not always understand these messages, but she 
passed them on to him, and he always accepted them as authentic. In one of 
them Maria said. "I didn't hear the whole of the ‘Bardle,’ but the effect was to 
lull me and carry me through, so that | was still with it on the other side." 
Aldous was impressed and convinced that Eileen was truly in touch. with 
Maria, since the "Bardle" Eileen thought she heard Maria mention was, he felt 
certain, The Bardo Thodol, the Tibetan Book of the Dead, which Maria often 
read. In a letter to Mrs. Elise Murrell of New York, written May 29, 1955, 
Huxley gives an explanation of the message from his dead wife: 


Now | had not told Eileen about Maria's last days, had not explained how | 
sat with her telling her again and again to remember the mystical and 
visionary experiences she had had, while we were living in the desert above 
all, and describing the light which permeates the desert landscape — the 
white light of the snow on the mountains, the white light of pure being; the 
huge sky (the blue light of peace); and then, at sunset, the rosy light of love, 
the golden light of joy — and telling her that these were but the symbols and 
outer manifestations of the lights toward which she was advancing and to 
which she must now open herself up, leaving the body like a bundle of old 
clothes behind. This reminder of the variously colored lights resembled in a 
certain way the ritual for the dying described in the Bardo Thodol... for Maria 
knew the book well and had a great feeling for it. What she was saying was 
that she had not heard what | had said in detail, but the repetitions had lulled 
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her and carried her across in a general thought of light towards the fact of 
Light. 


Maria also asked Eileen to give Aldous the following message: "I found the 
Eggart very helpful." She undoubtedly meant Meister Eckhart, said Huxley. He 
and Maria knew well the writings of the great German mystic of the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, particularly his “tremendous 
phrase," as Huxley described it, "The eye with which we see God is the same 
as the eve with which God sees us." The Eckhart they both admired was now 
helping Maria in her present state beyond the world of the living. 


Eileen said that Maria always came to her "in the midst of an intense ruby 
glow," and for Huxley that was "the light of love" in which basked the Maria 
who had always seemed so devoid of possessive feelings toward friends and 
relatives. Once, when Maria came to her, Mrs. Garrett asked. "Are you seeing 
old friends and relatives?" and Maria had answered. “Heavens, no!" This was 
precisely the way Maria would have responded, said Huxley on getting this 
message, explaining that his late wife "longed above all to be allowed to love 
the ultimate Love directly and uninterruptedly.” It was therefore 
understandable, wrote Huxley, that “Eileen's feeling was that she would not 
remain in this region for long, but would press onwards in the knowledge that 
she could do more good that way than by hanging around the fringes of our 
poor world." 


In a later letter Huxley writes Mrs. Garrett and speaks of the impending 
separation of his son, Matthew and his wife, Ellen, an event which saddened 
Aldous deeply. And then, in the same letter, revealing again his apparently 
unquestioning faith in Mrs. Garrett's supernormal powers, he says, “Ellen tells 
me that you discussed the whole thing with her and that you had been in 
touch with Maria in regard to what was hap pening. | should be grateful for 
any help you can give me. any advice you can offer as to the best way of 
helping them. 


FOUR 


Several years before the big British dirigible R-101, on her 1930 maiden 
voyage to Egypt and India, crashed near Beauvais, northern France, with the 
loss of forty-six lives. Eileen Garrett had predicted the disaster. In 1926, while 
walking in London's Hyde Park with her dog, she looked up and saw a great 
silver ship moving westward toward the sunset. Those big cigar-shaped bags 
used to frighten her, for she had lived through the damaging German zeppelin 
raids over London in 1916. But that had been ten years ago. England was now 
at peace, and that graceful dirigible over Hyde Park did not perturb her. In 
fact, she all but forgot it, until she recalled it one afternoon two years later. 
Walking near Holland Park on the way to the British College of Psychic Science 
to give sittings to some clients, this now well-trained, reputable, and 
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established medium again saw an airship in the sky, partly covered by clouds 
and buffeted by winds. She was disturbed as she continued to look at the ship- 
apparently invisible to all but herself for it wobbled, dipped, gave off some 
smoke, and then disappeared behind the clouds. 


This was a catastrophe that would surely be reported in the papers, and 
she expected to read the full account that evening. That night, after finishing 
her work at the college, she bought several papers, but found no news of an 
air disaster. Nor was there any news in the papers the following morning. Now 
she was confused, for the ship she saw in the sky over Holland Park had been 
real, as clearly defined, as were those frightening German zeppelins over 
London during the First World War. 


A year later, in 1929, she saw the ship again over London. and this time it 
was burning and giving off clouds of smoke. Again there was no news of an air 
crash in the papers, but she had no doubt that she had seen a burning airship, 
the same ship which she had seen moving along so gently three years before, 
and which had seemed to be in difficulties when she saw it again in 1928. It 
was the vision of a reality to come, and she could not explain why she had 
been chosen to receive that vision, for she had no interest in aircraft or 
flying. 


About this time it was announced that England was building two dirigibles, 
the R-100 and the R-101. Eileen knew that one of the ships would be flying to 
India when it was completed, and she was now convinced that it would crash. 
So certain was she of this that she asked a friend to convey this information to 
Sir Sefton Brancker, the Director of Civil Aviation, who would be making that 
first flight to India. Brancker was amused by the account of the phantom 
airships Mrs. Garrett had seen, but he did ask her which ship would survive 
the trip and which would be destroyed, and she replied that the R-101 would 
crash. That was precisely what happened a year later when the R-101 left 
Cardington, to the assurances of Lord Thomson, the Air Minister, that "She is 
as safe as a house-except for the millionth chance." 


Mrs. Garrett had given an earlier warning of the disaster in 1928, when her 
friend, the famous spiritualist, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, had her give a sitting 
to Mrs. Emilie Hinchliffe, widow of Captain Raymond Hinchliffe, who had been 
lost in March of that year while attempting a transatlantic flight from England 
to America. In the course of that sitting, held at the London Spiritualist 
Alliance in London, Mrs. Garrett in trance not only communicated with 
Captain Hinchliffe, but received a message from him, asking that Emilie, his 
wife, warn his close friend, Ernest Johnston, navigator of the R-101, that the 
ship would crash. Mrs. Hinchliffe gave Johnston the message, traveling to 
Cardington to plead with him not to make the trip, but Johnston was as 
amused as Brancker later was to be, and both men died in the crash. 
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Conan Doyle died on July 7, 1930. On October 2, the New Zealand 
journalist lan Coster was in London doing a story on Doyle for Nash's Magazine, 
and it struck him that this was also a good time to put Doyle's spiritualism to a 
test. Doyle, the best-known spiritualist of the day, had been convinced that 
the living could talk with the dead, and Coster was now about to try. He got 
in touch that very day with Harry Price, a famous psychic researcher 
sometimes known as The Ghost Hunter. He headed the National Laboratory of 
Psychic Research in Kensington, London, where he diligently exposed. with 
the aid of a variety of instruments, the frauds in the psychic business, 
including most of those who claimed to be mediums. There in his laboratory, 
with Coster by his side, Price telephoned Eileen and asked if she would be 
willing to give a sitting to a friend of his. 


He did not say that it was Coster and gave no other reasons for this sitting. 
He explained to Coster that he had chosen Mrs. Garrett for his seance because 
she was the most scientific-minded medium he knew, and also because "she is 
not a spiritualist and does not become emotional... takes an academic 
interest in her powers, but has no explanation to offer concerning them... Not 
the slightest suspicion attaches to her name or integrity. | have never 
previously sat with her, so that she has no experience as to what | might do or 
say at a seance... Sir Arthur was a friend of hers | thought this fact might help 
matters... No conditions are made as what a sitter may or may not do at a 
seance with Mrs. Garrett, and everything is informal..." 


Price also noted that some years ago the London Daily News had 
investigated various persons involved in spiritualism and psychical research 
and had said that Eileen Garrett was the one mental medium whose work and 
methods were above reproach. After she went into trance. Price explained to 
Coster, preparing him for what would take place, her voice would change to 
that of an Arab, one Uvani, a soldier who had lived in the fourteenth century 
and who was her usual control, the man speaking from the world of the dead. 
Uvani had to be taken on trust, concluded Price to Coster, "as is the case with 
so many things in psychic matters." 


The seance took place at the National Laboratory on Tuesday, October 7, 
at 3 P.M., exactly three months after Doyle's death, and three days since the 
crash of the R-101. Present were Price: Ethel Beenham, his secretary: Coster; 
and, leaning back and yawning in an armchair, Eileen Garrett, whom Coster 
later described as an attractive woman probably in her thirties. Mrs. Garrett 
continued to yawn as the others looked on. She slumped, her breathing grew 
heavy and very audible, tears ran down her face, and then she fell into a 
quiet sleep. The room was silent as Price came near to her, looked at her 
carefully, and pronounced her entranced. It had all taken only five minutes. 
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Now a mannish voice came from Mrs. Garrett's mouth, the broken English of 
an Arab. "It is Uvani," said the voice. "I give you greeting, friends; peace be 
with you and in your life and in your household!" 


Uvani first gave a brief message to Price from Dr. Albert von Schreck 
Notzing, the German physician and psychic re searcher, who had died a year 
ago. He also had a message for Coster from an old woman, and described her 
in such a manner that Coster said it might well be his grandmother. 


Up to now Uvani had been speaking calmly, casually, but he changed 
abruptly and came through in frightening, agitated tones. "I see for the 
moment I-R-V-I-N-G or I-R-V-I-N,” said the obviously startled Uvani. His voice 
changed again, this time to clipped British accents, and he announced that 
they came from Flight Lieutenant H. Carmichael Irwin, captain of the 
shattered R-101, who had died in the fire that had consumed his ship when it 
crashed in France. 


He spoke rapidly, nervously. "For heaven's sake,” he almost shouted, “give 
this to them... The whole bulk of the dirigible was entirely and absolutely too 
much for her engine capacity. Engines too heavy useful lift too small Tried to 
rise but elevator jammed oil pipe plugged flying too low altitude and could 
never rise. Disposable lift could not be utilized... load too great for long flight 
cruising speed bad and ship badly swinging sion on the fabric which is chafing. 


never reached cruising altitude-same in trials. 


No one knew the ship properly. Weather bad for long flight. Fabric all 
waterlogged. Almost scraped the roofs at Achy. Kept to railway. At inquiry to 
be held later it will be found that the superstructure of the envelope 
contained no resilience and had far too much weight. in envelope... The 
added middle section was entirely too heavy, too much overweighted for the 
capacity of engines "On and on went the agitated Irwin with a variety of other 
technical details. Miss Beenham, the secretary, recorded it all in shorthand 
and transcribed her notes immediately after the seance because, as she 
confessed at the time, Irwin — or Mrs. Garrett? — was speaking with such 
nervous rapidity “that | should not have been able to make head or tail of it 
had | not transcribed it immediately. Even so,” she continued to Price, "I felt | 
had taken down only a part of the whole and, maybe, much that was garbled 
and inaccurate." 


However, Price and Coster knew that Irwin had, during those first forty 
minutes of Mrs. Garrett's trance, given them extraordinary facts that would 
make a remarkable story for the world press. Neither knew anything about 
airships or mechanics, but here was seemingly logical information. Price, the 
veteran and normally imperturbable ghost hunter, was so troubled that the 
possibility of espionage somehow, somewhere, had entered his mind, and he 
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therefore sent one copy of the transcript to Sir John Simon, Chairman of the 
Court of Inquiry appointed to investigate the disaster, and a second copy to 
the Air Ministry. It should be noted again that this was information revealed 
only three days after the crash of the ship, when official investigating bodies 
had scarcely begun their work of many months. 


After Coster's account of the seance appeared in Nash's Magazine, Mr. W. 
Charlton, an officer of the Royal Airship Works at Bedford where the R-101 
was built, wrote Price and asked for a copy of Irwin's remarks during the 
seance. Price sent him a copy and asked him at the same time to visit the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research so that he could evaluate the data 
received from the dead Irwin. He agreed to do so as an individual rather than 
as an officer of the Bedford plant, and when he had examined the material he 
concluded that the Irwin revelations made “an astounding document. replete 
with a mass of technical detail and expert observation about dirigible 
construction defects which only an expert with firsthand working knowledge 
of the R-101 could possibly have known. He was satisfied that nobody at the 
seance knew anything of the construction secrets and he was forced to 
conclude that “Irwin did actually communicate with those present at the 
seance after his physical death." 


Another expert who was equally impressed was Flight Lieutenant William H. 
Wood, an airship pilot in the First World War and a friend of Irwin's. They had 
served together in the Mediterranean and had flown many missions there. Like 
Charlton, he was impressed with Mrs. Garrett's use of such terms as "strakes." 
a nautical name for the plates used to make the sides of an airship. Wood, 
Charlton, and other experts also wondered how Mrs. Garrett could have said. 
"Gross lift computed badly — inform control panel,” which was later confirmed 
as having been precisely one of the problems. She had even added the correct 
information that if this had been adjusted, the “ship would not have been 
heavy at the tower.” There was also later confirmation of her announcement 
that the fuel injection had not functioned properly, the air pump had failed, 
and the ship “never reached cruising altitude.” 


One of the most astonishing revelations came from the following statement 
made during Mrs. Garrett's trance: Tried to rise, but elevator jammed... 
almost scraped the roofs at Achy..." This is a tiny railway stop that does not 
appear on most maps, including the authoritative Michelin Guide to France. In 
1930 it did not appear either in the equally reputable Baedeker's Northern 
France (5th Edition), or in a variety of other detailed commercial maps Price 
and others consulted all over London. They found it finally on a large railway 
map used only by professional railway and some military people. It was such a 
map that Irwin must have had to identify the small village between Amiens 
and Beauvais. Charlton and Wood identified forty references that indicated 
knowledge of confidential and technical information. 
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Charlton was so impressed that he soon began an intensive study of 
psychical phenomena and ultimately became a confirmed spiritualist. 
Lieutenant Wood, equally impressed with the technical data, was also struck 
by the excited, impulsive manner in which Irwin came through, so evident 
even in reading the transcript of Irwin's remarks. He was familiar with his 
friend's speech idiosyncracies, and said, "In life, Irwin was always difficult to 
understand owing to his peculiar manner of speech; his quick and jerky 
delivery was very marked, and | considered that evidence very important in 
establishing his identity." He added, "If this seance does not prove survival, 
then nothing ever will. | consider the R-101 case to be cast iron.” 


That was not the last of Captain Irwin. He was to come through again at 
the end of the same month, but this time he was to be followed by Sir Sefton 
Brancker, the Director of Civil Aviation, who had also died in the crash of the 
R-101. Three weeks after the seance at Price's laboratory, Major Oliver 
Villiers, a close friend of Brancker's who had driven him to Cardington from 
Henlow to board the R-101, had a spiritualist-inclined friend as a house guest. 
Villiers made no claim to psychic powers, nor was he a true spiritualist, but he 
did admit to sensing the presence of recently deceased friends. 


Some of his warmest friends had died on the big dirigible — Brancker; Major 
G. H. Scott, the officer in charge of the flight to India; Captain Irwin; 
Squadron Leader Ernest Johnston, the navigator: and Wing Commander R. B. 
Colmore, Director of Airship Development at the Bedford Airship Works — and 
it was natural for him to be thinking of them in his home that October evening 
so soon after the tragedy. Sitting alone in his room that night, thinking about 
his old friends while the house was silent and everybody asleep, he started 
when he thought he felt Irwin near him. "For God's sake, let me talk to you,” 
said this unseen presence. "It's all ghastly! | must talk to you.” Silently Villiers 
told himself and Irwin that he would do just that, and after that he no longer 
felt Irwin near him. Villiers asked his guest's advice in the morning — what 
would he do about heeding the pleas for help from a recently dead friend? He 
did not mention Irwin by name, but said a close friend seemed to be in his 
room last night and although he could not see a human form, he did hear his 
familiar voice begging to communicate with him. The guest suggested that he 
see Eileen Garrett. 


She was preparing at that time to leave for a lecture tour of the United 
States under the sponsorship of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
but after talking with Villiers, postponed her plans so that she could give him 
some sittings. She had never met him before and he told her nothing of the R- 
101, his friends who had died on the ship, or his own background as an officer 
attached to the Air Ministry. At the first of what would be seven sittings. 
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Mrs. Garrett went into trance and her control spirit, Uvani, appeared and 
spoke. He seemed to be getting messages from people Villiers did not know. 
This went on for thirty minutes and Villiers began to doubt the possibility of 
reaching the dead Irwin or learning anything of him. Finally he seemed to 
recognize the voice of his old friend, as if struggling to get through. “Irwin, 
Irwin,” it said. "Don't go, please. Stay, | must speak!" A secretary at the sitting 
began immediately to make a transcript of the conversation and of all the 
other conversations in the six sittings that followed. In addition to Irwin these 
other friends of Villiers spoke to him: Sefton Brancker, Major Scott ("Scottie"), 
Commander Colmore, and Ernest Johnston, the navigator. 


At the first sitting Irwin said excitedly: "We feel like damned murderers. It's 
awful, old man — awful! We ought to have said NO!" 


Villiers replied: "Wait a moment, old boy. Let's start at the beginning.” 


Irwin: "Well, during the afternoon before starting | noticed that the gas 
indicator was going up and down, which showed there was a leakage or 
escape which I could not stop or rectify around the valves... | told Thomson 
[Air Minister] when he arrived at Cardington that gas had been escaping. 
Thomson said, ‘But this is negligible, and surely for this small matter you don't 
contemplate postponement? It's impossible. | am pledged to be back for the 
Imperial Conference. We must leave according to scheduled time.’ | disagreed 
and consulted Scottie, but we decided to go. After crossing the Chan- nel we 
three [Irwin, Scott, and Johnston] knew all was lost... 


Villiers then asked how the end actually came. Irwin replied by giving many 
precise details about wind velocity, gas bag pressure, girders, and electrical 
work. The diesel engine caused the explosion that was fatal to the ship by 
backfiring and igniting escaping gas. 


At the second sitting when Uvani appeared, November 2, 1930, he said to 
Villiers: 


"| see a man of about fifty or fifty-five, jovial expression, hair growing a 
little grey by the ears. He used to have a moustache which made him look 
older... He is smiling hard at you and says, ‘No, | won't give my name as | want 
to be certain you know who it is, very important.’ He is now putting his hand 
into his waistcoat pocket and is putting a piece of round glass into his eye, 
and saying, ‘Now, use your intelli- gence!” 


Villiers was now certain that this was Sir Sefton Brancker. known for his 
monocle and for his impatient phrase, "Use your intelligence, use your damn 
intelligence." He exclaimed, "Oh, Brancks, old man, of course it's you. When 
did When did you first know or begin to realize that things on board were not 
right?" 
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Brancker replied that he had met with Irwin, Scott, and Johnston, and they 
had wanted to call off the flight but Thomson had said that was out of the 
question. He also confessed saying they ought to make the flight because "I 
felt | couldn't show a faint heart,” but he felt that once they crossed the 
Channel and came down in France or some other foreign. country “our honor 
would be vindicated and we could then bless the bad weather and say 
weather forced us to make a descent.” 


Uvani now went on to describe a man wearing a blue uniform and peaked 
cap when Villiers had last seen him. The man came through and it was the 
voice of Major Scott. "Oh. Villiers," he said, “it is all too ghastly for words. 
Think of all the lives, experience, money, and material — all thrown away, 
and what for? — For nothing.” 


Villiers replied. "Dear old man, there is a reason, even if we can't see it 
now." He then discussed technical details about escaping gas and ineffective 
valves. And yet, he said they had to try to cross the Channel. 


"Surely, Villiers, old man," Scott said, "if you had been placed in that awful 
position you'd have done what we did. 


We had to uphold the honor of our country. What would Germany, the 
U.S.A., and others have said if we ratted? We had to go and take the one- 
thousandth chance of making a landing in France. 


In succeeding seances Villiers spoke with his other friends who had died on 
the ship, Colmore and Johnston, and everything was recorded verbatim. He 
was so shaken, as well as impressed, by what seemed hard facts and sound 
evidence, that he asked to see Sir John Simon, President of the R-101 Court of 
Inquiry, so that he could reveal this confidential information to the official 
body responsible for the investigations. Simon listened carefully to Villiers 
during a long lunch at the Law Courts in London, but at the end he told 
Villiers he could not give any weight to the facts given him because they were 
received in a manner which no court could accept. 


Villiers gave one copy of the record of the seven Garrett seances to Sir 
John Simon in 1930. More than twenty-five years later he gave another to 
James Leasor so that he might use it in preparing his book, The Millionth 
Chance: The Story of the R-101. In his letter to Leasor accompanying the 
record, Villiers said this was “the true story of the cause of the disaster" as 
revealed to him by his dead friends, who had communicated it to him because 
they wanted the world to know and learn from what had happened. “In 
addition to fulfilling the wishes of my friends,” his letter continued. "I feel 
that this testimony will strengthen many who are believers in spirit 
communication but who at present lack proof. | am convinced that everything 
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recorded is absolutely true, and nothing has since happened to make me alter 
this view. 


Startling as was the story of Irwin and the R-101 when Price and Coster first 
heard it from Mrs. Garrett at the National Laboratory the afternoon of 
October 7, they still wondered about the possibility of completing the 
experiment that might enable them to talk with Conan Doyle. At 3:45, after 
Irwin had stopped talking, Price looked at Mrs. Garrett, still in a deep sleep 
and breathing heavily. Suddenly, she gave what he called “a violent clonic 
movement,” and her control, Uvani, began to speak again in his Arabic- 
accented English. 


"An elderly person here,” said Uvani, “saying there is no reason in the world 
why he attend you, but he has here an SOS sent out to him five days ago. [It 
happened to be exactly five days earlier that Price had arranged for the 
seance] He is coming to speak to you. He is tall, heavy, has difficulty in 
walking, is amusing, and at times very difficult. He will talk a lot, but on the 
other hand can remain silent. Jolly. Great of heart. Deep blue eyes. A 
drooping mustache, strong chin, dominating, courageous, stubborn, heart of a 
child." 


IN 


The Arabic accents were gone and a new voice from an apparently new 
entity now spoke in unaccented English. "Here | am. Arthur Conan Doyle,” the 
voice announced. "Now, how am | going to prove it to you?" 


Price, listening attentively as the bewildered Coster wondered what to 
make of it, told Doyle it was good to be in touch with him again. 


"| myself did not recognize the difficulty there would be,” continued Doyle, 
"in getting through this wall or ‘density’ that stands between us. | am within a 
slower system but outside your sympathetic system — if | can geographically 
explain myself. | would like you to know my location — that | am in a nebulous 
belt lying outside the earth's surface and having life and being because it is of 
the same structure and matter as the earth itself." 


As was well known in psychical circles in London and New York, Conan 
Doyle and Harry Price had for years before Doyle's death differed sharply 
about the true nature of spiritualistic phenomena. They both recalled it 
during this seance three months after Doyle's death. "It was your fault that we 
disagreed,” said Doyle. 


Price replied, "We were working with the same object in view, but in 
different ways. | am trying to arrive at the truth." 


"| was always wondering what you were working for, to be perfectly 
candid,” said Doyle. "I always had my eye on you and you used to watch me 
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like a cat watching a bird in a cage; it was | who kept spiritualism going by my 
money.” 


"Well, Sir Arthur, | am as much out of pocket during the past five years as 
you were.” 


"Then, my dear sir,” said Doyle, "We may shake hands. Most people think | 
made a great deal of money out of spiritualism by ‘beating the big drum,’ but | 
realized there was very little money in the whole business.” 


The conversation with the dead Doyle continued in this manner, with the 
medium, Eileen Garrett, in deep trance, and Doyle sounding very much like 
the living Doyle whom Price had known well. At one point Price said there was 
a friend there with him, lan Coster, who would like to ask him a question, and 
when Doyle replied he would be happy to try to answer any questions from 
"my territory.” Coster was non- plussed and wondered if he should get up and 
bow to the departed creator of Sherlock Holmes whose words were coming 
out of a sleeping woman's mouth. But he recovered his composure and said, 
"Might | ask which of the characters you created you like best?" 


"Now you touch me on a weak point,” answered Doyle in a friendly manner. 
"| enjoyed writing Rodney Stone. It expressed a side of me which was always 
very much in evidence, and as | grew ill and unable to cope with the realities 
which life laid upon my shoulders, | could always look back on the formation 
of that character and feel a thrill. But it is not fair to put all my affection on 
him. | feel a great love for my Napoleonic stories: Brigadier Gerard... My dear 
friend, which one gave me the greatest joy? It is difficult, but many times as | 
grew older, | lived again on the highway of life with that swashbuckler. 


After the brief conversation with Coster. Price asked, “Can you tell us 
anything of your life; of your present condition?” Dovle answered: 


| think that, as a matter of fact, when | say | am living in a world 
considerably like the one | have left, people will be surprised. | find myself 
doing many of the things which | did there. | find | am living in a world as dark 
as that which | have left, more's the pity. It is a country where pain is forever 
ended; where emotion is born a thousand times stronger; where inspirations 
reach me easier. | find myself in a bodily state. It is a world where the sinister 
life is to be dealt with. This is neither heaven nor hell. It is a combination of 
both. Believe me, it is only the beginning. | understand that it tends to 
confirm the theory of reincarnation and the soul goes through many phases. It 
is really the soul of me in bodily form. The scientists will disagree with me, 
but | am still "material," and so long as | am material, | feel myself the man | 
was on earth. | am 


in clear and close contact with my wife. | think all my friends have been a 
little careless. Many of them have felt that they have been in contact with 
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me, and have written to my wife on that point. | much prefer to communicate 
with my family in the privacy of my own room. 


Then Price asked, "Is it possible for you to know if some of the mediums are 
genuine, or partly genuine, or some fraudulent?” 


Doyle answered as follows: 


There is a medium (method?) in the world, from what | know now, that is 
able to get clear admission into our life. To produce an instrument as 
sensitive and as human as a medium which will, one day, be recording our 
thoughts and expressions as you do now is an absolute necessity and will be 
accomplished. If properly directed, this instrument will take the place of 
mediums who, if not definitely controlled, must of necessity unconsciously 
produce what is in the cosmos about them. If | had my way in training 
mediums, | would do it differently now. The last thing | would get them 
interested in is their object. In fact, | would feel inclined to put them under 
hypnotic influence so that they would not know for what purpose they were 
used. | see this more clearly now than | did when | was working from your 
side. Remember, now, | am seeing from two sides and have no doubt about 
this statement... No message but is not changed a little by something which is 
contaminating the human machine. But within each medium there is the pure 
gold, and it is that we want to look for. . . 


| will do my best to give a much more concise delivery of the modus 
operandi of communication, physical and mental. | think we will meet again in 
the seance room. | hope that everybody will understand that we are now good 
friends. The conversation ended after an hour. Coster always remained 
skeptical about the possibility that he had been talking with a man who had 
died, but reporting on the events of that memorable afternoon, he wrote, "I 
remember being impressed and pleased. . . It was as though | had been 
talking to a living man.” He was equally impressed and puzzled by Mrs. Garrett 
and always continued to wonder how all those technical aeronautical details 
came through in the voice of the dead Irwin. He had seen no sign of fraud. 
Twenty years after the event, he was to write, "The echoes of that sitting are 
ringing still. |, who started the whole thing, am still wondering.’ 


Neither could Harry Price explain the events of that afternoon. Did Conan 
Doyle, the actual author of the Sherlock Holmes stories, somehow come 
through, or was it Mrs. Garrett speaking from some part of her subconscious 
mind? Or was she acting a part with frightening skill? He remained convinced 
of her complete honesty. In this seance, as in all the others she gave, she 
made no claims and left all the deductions about what had happened to 
others, preferably to scientists. When out of trance, she could recall nothing 
that Uvani or her other controls said. "It is just possible,” wrote Price a year 
after the sitting, "that the views expressed by the entity calling itself Doyle 
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were emanations from the brain of the living Doyle which had in some way 
become crystallized and had been ‘picked up’ by the medium in the trance 
state, just as one tunes in a radio set. This theory is far fetched, | admit, but 
not more so than spirit hypothesis." 


It all began in Ireland, Eileen believed, the psychic gifts, the earthiness, 
the humor, as well as the capacity to rough it when circumstances required it 
even after years of luxury. This wonderful flexibility stayed with her to the 
end. 


She left her native County Meath when she was fifteen and she rarely 
returned after that, perhaps only two or three times in the next sixty years. 
She regarded herself as an exile, not so different from the group that includes 
Joyce, O'Casey, Gogarty, and she never took root anywhere else. She had a 
penthouse in New York, apartments in Claridge’s Hotel in London, and villas 
on the Riviera, but adjusted quickly to the crudest kind of living, and she 
always said that her Irish childhood was the force that made it all so easy. 


| remember leaving the Savoy Hotel in London for the airport with her in 
1947 in a chauffeur-driven Rolls-Royce. But after the flight to Dublin, we 
learned that every hotel room was booked. She laughed it off as we made the 
rounds on foot through the most dismal neighborhoods, asking for rooms at 
the seediest places. We finally found a beat-up bed-and-breakfast place on 
Adelaide Road at the equivalent of less than two dollars per room a night. 
Just fine, she said to the cadaverous. landlady who obviously had never had 
such a grand guest before. Eileen's room turned out to be a former water 
closet that had been converted into a bedroom. But even so, she had a good 
night's rest and enjoyed a breakfast of sausages so like those of her childhood. 
We moved on after that to still shabby quarters in the Ranelagh area and then 
to a hired Ryan limousine for an all-day tour of the countryside, and she 
chuckled frequently about sleeping in an old toilet on Adelaide Road. 


The next day we lunched with Lord Dunsany at Dunsany Castle outside of 
Dublin. While His Lordship was showing us his grounds in his imperious 
manner, Eileen excused herself and went into the bushes to relieve herself, 
telling Dunsany the reason for her temporary disappearance, all very naturally 
and without inhibition. It was this same absence of inhibition about sex and 
all its aberrations that probably helped her cope so well with the sexual 
problems of so many men and women who found her more effective than their 
physicians and psychotherapists. 


Another heritage of her childhood days in the Irish countryside was her ease 
and fearlessness in the face of death. There were few neighbors, she often 
recalled, who had not lost loved ones, young and old, particularly from 
tuberculosis. As she wrote years later, 
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At a young age, therefore, | learned to take death for granted. | have seen 
the final breath leave the body of a child who a moment before had a 
“personality"— and a moment later, only complete emptiness remained around 
the form of one with whom one had previously played or argued. | have been 
present at the final preparation for the "Long Journey” and have watched the 
family wash the body, anoint it, and make all preparations for the burial, 
perhaps this has given me a philosophy of accep tance... My own youth was 
marked by many such experiences. The spring and autumn of each year 
brought about their toll of departures, and often the one about to commence 
the journey, irked by pain and suffering would abuse everyone vehemently as 
well as demand a prayer for release. . . | learned early to stand apart from 
life and look at it without sadness when the moment came to depart. 


Eileen was left an orphan two weeks after she was born on March 17, 1893, 
and she was brought up by her aunt and uncle, William Lyttle and Martha 
Brownell Lyttle. The Brownells of Stackallen, County Meath, an hour from 
Dublin and not far from the next largest city, Drogheda, had long been 
yeoman farmers. Eileen's cousin, Joseph Brownell, has a ninety-acre dairy 
farm there today, and when | visited him a few years ago he recalled well his 
cousin Jeannie, ast Eileen Jeannette Lyttle was known to him in his 
childhood. His father was Arthur Brownell, brother of Jeannie’s mother, Ann, 
the two of them part of a family of thirteen children. Another brother who 
was there the day | visited Joe was Edward Brownell, then Canon of Cartneel 
Rectory, Roughnacloy, County Tyrone, in Northern Ireland. The Canon carries 
on in the thoroughly British and Protestant tradition of Brownells going back 
for generations who have been churchmen and who served with the British 
Army in India. They were — and are — the minority in Catholic southern 
Ireland, but in the 1890's, as in the 1920's and today, there was little open 
friction with their Catholic neighbors. 


Joseph and Edward drove me through the countryside where their cousin 
had played as a girl, mostly by herself. This child was a loner. We went 
through the places Jeannie knew so well, the still gray and silent towns of 
Slane and Kells and Navan and Malahide, along the Boyne River, and by 
Dunsany Castle and Tara Hill, where the kings of ancient Ireland are said to 
have been crowned a thousand years ago. They also showed me Lambert 
Castle at Beaupare, which awed the young Jeannie by its great size and its 
many servants, and not far away the still sturdy stone cottage where Jeannie's 
mother and father lived so briefly and where she was born. 


Ann Brownell had met and married Anthony Vancho, a Basque, while on a 
visit to Spain. He was a Catholic and would always be a stranger, if not an 
enemy, to all her family. Two weeks after Eileen Jeanette was born, her 
mother drowned herself in a well on the grounds near the little stone house. 
Two weeks later the unhappy father, a clerk in a Dublin office, committed 
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suicide by shooting himself while at work. The abandoned infant would now 

be adopted by her stern Presbyterian uncle, William Lyttle, home from army 
service in India, and his wife, Martha, sister of the child's dead mother, and 

the child's legal name would be Eileen Jeannette Lyttle. 


Uncle William, tall, aloof, white-haired, with gray eyes and a gray beard, 
awed the youngster when she was old enough to walk by his side as he 
inspected his land, armed with a rifle and on the lookout for poachers. He 
taught her how to hold a rifle and had her riding a horse when she was three 
years old. He was not a father, but she had deep feeling for this man who 
helped her appreciate the natural mysteries of the lonely Meath country. It 
was his teaching, she said, that gave her, in earliest childhood, the 
fearlessness in the dark that never left her. She also learned to play with the 
dogs her uncle bred and to be friendly with all animals. Nothing in life, she 
remembered him saying, existed to hurt her. Aunt Martha was tall, 
statuesque, and attractive, but cold and hardly maternal to her niece and 
adopted child. She had thick tawny hair, dressed frequently in rich and crisp 
rustling taffeta, and had glasses which hung from a black silk cord. She was 
uninvit- ingly beautiful to Jeannie, who feared her. 


Uncle William's two-story thatched farmhouse at Stackallen Bridge, near 
Beaupare, had grown larger over the years as succeeding members of the 
family who lived there had added to the original stone house. Jeannie thought 
it was enormous. Roses and honeysuckle covered the sides, and in the fields. 
there were large herds of cattle and well-stocked barns. She had a room with 
a sloping ceiling on the second floor, just at the head of a winding staircase. 
It faced out into a garden filled with roses, a profusion of other flowers, and 
apple trees, and they all seemed to give Jeannie the shelter and detachment 
from the rest of the house that she liked. 


She remembered telling secrets to this room, speaking aloud when she was 
alone with the pictures on the wall and the chest of drawers which told her 
stories when she touched it. Jeannie told her aunt about these stories and 
about a little old lady! who used to visit her, but Aunt Martha said she was too 
emotional and was seeing things that were not there. For years her aunt said 
nothing about the two pictures on the chest, one of a man and the other of a 
woman, but when Jeannie was ten years old, she told her they were her 
mother and father, Anthony and Ann Vancho, and they had both killed 
themselves because they were very unhappy. 


“Within my own room," wrote Eileen later. "I could extend the nebulous 
cobwebby part of me that had no space for its full expansion elsewhere. 
Breathing beyond my fingers and above my head, | hugged myself with 
happiness. This protection gained in my room must have been the beginning 
of my ability to draw within and live alone with myself. The time came when | 
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could use this process to shut out the voice of my aunt. | remember finding 
that | could watch her lips move but hear no sound of the words she spoke. 
This then must have been the beginning of that separation of personality 
which later led to the state known as trance.” 


Before she was four years old and was sent to school, Jeannie puzzled her 
uncle and annoyed her aunt when she told them she had discovered three 
young friends, two girls and a boy, who came to her door and wanted to play 
with her. But she was forbidden to play with strange children, and so she 
refused. The next day, she saw them again, and they looked at her without 
saying anything. Sometimes they came into her room again, but most of the 
time they preferred the country-side, where Jeannie walked, and that is 
where she used to meet them day after day. She called them "The Children” 
and they were her companions until she was thirteen. She kept telling her 
aunt and uncle about them, but they either ignored what she said or scolded 
her for telling lies. There were no such children, said her aunt, and Jeannie 
would find out quickly enough if she tried to speak with them or touch them. 
Jeannie said she sometimes did touch them and they were as soft and warm 
as she was. But they were different from other people, who were "surrounded 
by a nimbus of light," while “the form of The Children consisted entirely of 
this light." She distrusted all adults who did not believe what she told them 
about her unseen companions, and she endured thrashings from her aunt for 
her continued lying. For she found she needed these Children more and more, 
and used to look for new opportunities to be with them. She would go to bed 
early, before it was dark and long before she had to, so that after dark she 
could lower herself through her window and join The Children in the garden 
below. 


The Children appeared spontaneously. Jeannie confessed she never saw 
them approach; they simply materialized, and they disappeared just as 
quickly. She might find them in front of her when looking up from a book or 
when she was bending over some flowers in the garden, and they might vanish 
when she looked away for an instant. She also noted that The Children would 
not climb trees with her or join her as she rowed a boat across the river. The 
Children resembled no other young people Jeannie had known, but they were 
her enthusiastic companions in exploring the garden and the fields, studying 
and wondering about trees and stones and shrubs, birds and berries, bats and 
dogs and lambs. 


Most of the relatives agreed with Aunt Martha that Jeannie was either a 
little liar or an ill-mannered child. This refusal of adults to believe what she 
felt and saw so clearly hurt her. She was to wait many years until she found 
she could sense things other people could not. It was not until she met 
Edward Carpenter when she was twenty-three that she was finally able to free 
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herself, with his aid, from the pain of the taunting of relatives and others who 
had called her a spoiled, unbalanced, or sinful child. 


Jeannie was the only Protestant child in the National School three miles 
from her home, where she was taken with a neighbor's child in a horse-drawn 
wagon. She recalled it as an indifferent experience after she had overcome 
the initial shock of being in the same building with so many other children. 
She says that she always assumed teachers and children lied to each other and 
that she derived particular pleasure from sensing what went on in their minds. 
An independent and self-assured child, she stood out from other children, who 
were so timid and servile in the presence of their teachers and other elders. 
Thus she gained the confidence of these children and they came to her for 
advice on many personal problems. 


But her classmates were more than physical bodies, for even in those early 
days at school each one of them was to her "set within a nebulous egg-shaped 
covering... This surround, as | call it for want of a better name, might consist 
of transparent changing colors, or sometimes become dense and dull in 
character. The state of these coverings changed according to the variation in 
people's moods." She saw these surrounds in plants and animals as well as in 
people, with a characteristic color for each individual. She could sense the 
personality of a man or woman or child by noting this color, and it also 
revealed to her whether a person — or an animal, tree, or flower — was 
healthy or sick. 


As young Jeannie began to tell her class-mates and her teachers what she 
saw surrounding them, they came to look upon her as an odd one who made 
up outlandish stories, and they too now called her a liar. This hurt her and she 
protected herself from further pain by withdrawing into her own world. Since 
people would not believe her or share her experiences, she would savor them 
alone, would no longer talk to others of what she saw in them, and on the 
surface would be pleasant, obedient, but silent. She would end each school 
day with relief, for it meant returning to her own room and to her Children, 
who made "singing sounds” and globules of light that "danced like midget stars 
weaving in and out around each other in ordered ways. 


It was at this time that she developed within her a mechanism that enabled 
her to project herself to plants and trees and flowers and, in later years, to 
people. Seemingly normal on the surface, she could at an early age project a 
"fluid part" of herself onto other people and affect their personalities whether 
they were in the same room with her or far away. This was the beginning of 
the sensitivity that led to her mediumship in her mature years. It also freed 
her from loneliness: for her a room without people was filled nevertheless 
with shapes and colors and shadows and sounds and vitality. When she left her 
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room she did not look for other children, but for animals and plants of the 
farm. 


When sitting on the porch of her house one day, idly turning the pages of a 
picture book, she looked up and saw a vision of her Aunt Leon with an infant 
in her arms. Jeannie was very fond of this relative, another sister of her 
mother's and of Aunt Martha's, with whom she lived, and she was delighted to 
see her. She had heard that Aunt Leon had not been well recently and she got 
up to greet her, noting at the same time that she seemed very tired. She tried 
to hold her by the arm and help her into the house, but Aunt Leon replied — 
or so Jeannie insisted when she wrote about the incident years later "I must 
go away now and take the baby with me.” Hearing this, Jeannie ran into the 
house and told Aunt Martha that she must come quickly to the porch, for Aunt 
Leon was there. But when they came out, she was gone, and even though 
Jeannie ran into the garden and into the road beyond the house, she could 
not see her. When she went back to the house, she told Aunt Martha how Aunt 
Leon was dressed. described her clothes in detail, and spoke of the baby she 
was holding. Aunt Martha scolded her for making up stories, but asked what 
Jeannie had heard about the new baby. Nothing at all, the child answered, 
but Martha did not believe her and she whipped Jeannie for again being so 
bad. 


This was a shattering experience for a child who had tried to be kind toa 
favorite aunt. She wept most of the night, slept very little, and awoke so ill in 
the morning that she could not go to school. She stayed in her room until 
noon. Even though she no longer feared her, she was so overwhelmed with 
hatred for Aunt Martha that she felt a need to inflict vengeance on the person 
who had caused her so much suffering. That afternoon she went into the 
garden to lie in the shade. Looking up and seeing her aunt's favorite ducklings 
on the lake nearby, she knew how she could punish the person who had 
punished her. She hurried to the grassy bank of the lake, and as each of the 
ducks came by she caught it, held it under water until it was dead, and then 
placed it on the grass around her. As she looked at the dead ducklings spread 
out before her, she saw “a gray smokelike substance, rising in spiral form" 
from each body. 


When Aunt Martha learned what Jeannie had done, she went to her room, 
did not scold or beat her, but told her quietly that she was such a bad girl 
that she would have to be sent away. Jeannie would also have to go to bed 
without her supper that night. But shortly after she had fallen asleep, her 
aunt returned and said that word had just come that Aunt Leon had died in 
childbirth and that the baby had also died. And then she added, "Don't ever 
speak again of the things that you see for they might come true.” 


This was pre-vision, an awesome gift. 
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Jeannie's concern with death persisted for some weeks after she had 
drowned the ducklings. She was still fascinated by the memory of the smoke 
rising from them as they lay on the grass beside the lake. This was how life 
"escaped" from living things, perhaps from people too, and she was 
determined to find out if the same thing happened with other animals. She 
went on a killing spree, crows and rabbits among her victims, for "the only 
important thing for me now was to discover whether or not death brought 
forth new life; and if it were true, what kind of life did death produce?" But 
after two weeks of these experiments, she stopped and drew back in revulsion 
at her own sadism. She would never kill again. Now every farmhand who was 
cruel to an animal became her enemy. She never went hunting again with her 
uncle, and she wept for the ducklings she had killed. 


Jeannie suffered continually from respiratory infections, bronchitis and a 
mild form of tuberculosis. If she was to make any sort of recovery, it would be 
necessary for her to live under stricter conditions, to clothe herself warmly in 
the damp Irish climate, to remain indoors during the acute periods of her 
recurring illnesses, and to be less reckless in her ways. Aunt Martha knew that 
there was no controlling such a child and when Jeannie was eleven it was 
decided that the best solution would be to send her to a private school in 
Dublin, where she would live in and where a strict principal and staff would 
have more control over her than an aging aunt and uncle could. The new 
school was also a Protestant school, and they felt that it was time anyway to 
remove the maturing girl from the National School nearer home where she 
had probably absorbed too many Catholic teachings already. 


The new school was at 21 Merrion Square in a warm-looking three-story 
Regency building. The principal and her two sisters who ran this very correct 
Protestant establishment were conservative, well-mannered ladies with as 
high regard for mathematics, foreign languages, music, and political history as 
for the history and teachings of the church. They also had a gentleness which 
pleased Jeannie even if she missed her Children back in her room at the farm, 
and her old solitude. For this was a school of sixty girls aged ten to sixteen, 
they were all over the building, running into each other day and night. and 
she now shared a dormitory with five other girls. 


She did quite well in all her subjects except music, and she was the school 
expert in Bible lore, thanks to the years of training at the National School. 
However, she resisted the school's methods of teaching foreign languages by 
the repetition of words and phrases by rote, and she had to be disciplined and 
was often told she was an impertinent girl. She was also reprimanded for 
refusing in her music classes to repeat notes on the piano interminably. 
Jeannie pleaded that she heard not only the notes the teacher played and 
asked her to repeat, but that she heard and had to play other noises and 
notes which she sensed through her spine and her knees. This seemed a 
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monstrous fabrication, and her teacher said, "You can lie and fool other 
people, but not me." 


While at school, she contracted pneumonia, and had to be taken home for 
a recovery that required several months. During her recuperation, her uncle, 
also suffering from pneumonia, died. It was the most shocking event of her 
childhood and she thought it would be impossible to go on living with Aunt 
Martha without the strength and inner warmth of Uncle William nearby. She 
did not go into the room where her uncle's body lay, for she was convinced 
that no part of her uncle was really there, but that he had wearied of life and 
had escaped his body. She would be closer to him in the garden. On the day of 
the funeral she went to his favorite bench there and talked with him, as she 
always had in the past, and she was certain that he heard her. She did not go 
to the churchyard cemetery for the burial service, which was meaningless to 
her. 


A few days later she was given some flowers to place on his grave, but she 
threw them over the cemetery wall and left without going near her uncle's 
grave. "I could never bear to approach his grave nor the grave of anyone | 
loved," she explained. A few weeks later her uncle came to her room. He 
looked very well. She listened joyously as he talked with her and advised her 
to be obedient to her aunt even if, as he knew, that could be trying, for she 
would be leaving Ireland anyway within two years. And then he vanished 
before she could ask him any questions. The visit exhilarated her, for now she 
knew that the dead did not disappear completely, that they came alive again 
in some unknown world. It was no ghost or apparition she had seen, but her 
uncle, the one human being who knew her needs and would care for her and 
protect her even if he might not visit her again. He, the dead man, was closer 
to her than any living. person. 


Some months later there was another death in the family, that of her 
Cousin Ann. This time she wanted to see the body. She tiptoed into the room, 
looked in fascination at the body and saw, as she had in the case of the 
drowned ducks, a smoky substance rising from Ann's body. It seemed to form a 
spiral and kept rising in that form for a long time. She had never felt close to 
Ann, and had no love for her, had even resented her, and so she consented 
reluctantly to attend the funeral and graveside services. She was repelled by 
what she thought was the false mourning of all who were there. Later she 
wrote of it: 


This whole dreary setup of funeral ceremony, | was convinced, had no 
relation to the truly simple changes which occurred to all creatures at the 
moment which human beings call death. This rhythmic transformation which | 
had watched, again and again, with all living creatures, gave me no sense of 
finality, but rather of a continuous and rhythmic movement toward fresh 
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adventure. In living close to the animal and plant worlds, | had come to 
understand that there seemed little difference between birth and death, to 
any living creatures except the human. How much unnecessary and hopeless 
misery might have been spared to man had he observed, as | had, the true 
nature of birth and death. | knew both these processes of change to be joyful 
and equally creative. Why, since the balance of the whole universe is kept so 
perfectly by Infinite Direction, must ma alone, of all living creatures, fear for 
his place in the scheme of things and be so lost and frightened in the face of 
what he calls death? 


Now thirteen years old and back at school at Merrion Square, she managed 
with the aid of an older student to meet an attractive Argentinian of twenty- 
four who was a medi — her uncle, the one human being who knew her needs 
and would care for her and protect her even if he might not visit her again. 
He, the dead man, was closer to her than any living. person. 


Some months later there was another death in the family, that of her 
Cousin Ann. This time she wanted to see the body. She tiptoed into the room, 
looked in fascination at the body and saw, as she had in the case of the 
drowned ducks, a smoky substance rising from Ann's body. It seemed to form a 
spiral and kept rising in that form for a long time. She had never felt close to 
Ann, and had no love for her, had even resented her, and so she consented 
reluctantly to attend the funeral and graveside services. She was repelled by 
what she thought was the false mourning of all who were there. Later she 
wrote of it: 


This whole dreary setup of funeral ceremony, | was convinced, had no 
relation to the truly simple changes which occurred to all creatures at the 
moment which human beings call death. This rhythmic transformation which | 
had watched, again and again, with all living creatures, gave me no sense of 
finality, but rather of a continuous and rhythmic movement toward fresh 
adventure. In living close to the animal and plant worlds, | had come to 
understand that there seemed little difference between birth and death, to 
any living creatures except the human. 


How much unnecessary and hopeless misery might have been spared to man 
had he observed, as | had, the true nature of birth and death. | knew both 
these processes of change to be joyful and equally creative. Why, since the 
balance of the whole universe is kept so perfectly by Infinite Direction, must 
ma alone, of all living creatures, fear for his place in the scheme of things and 
be so lost and frightened in the face of what he calls death? 


Now thirteen years old and back at school at Merrion Square, she managed 
with the aid of an older student to meet an attractive Argentinian of twenty- 
four who was a medi-cal student at Trinity College. It was a clandestine 
meeting, as it had to be, and it disturbed the young man as much as it 
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frightened Jeannie. He did not seduce her, but said her mature appearance — 
he did not know she was only thirteen — might well have brought this about 
with another man, and it might yet happen if she were careless. He talked to 
her about the problems of sex, and before leaving her apologized again for 
going out with somebody so young. 


It was an exciting adventure, but the principal of the school learned of it, 
and it resulted in immediate expulsion. Her aunt was called to take her home, 
and on the way back to the farm she was told how sinful she was. The next 
day Aunt Martha told her again about her own sinful parents. "You see how 
your mother and father were punished for their wrongdoing. 


Don't forget you have their blood in your veins,” she warned. "Your mother, 
too, was wayward and headstrong. Never forget how she gave way to the 
desires of the flesh with a foreigner and a Catholic. Beware that your own 
seeking for knowledge may not be a cloak for a desire to fall away from 
spiritual grace. 


Jeannie was unimpressed. She had her share of Catholic and Protestant 
dogma and she failed to understand why marrying a Catholic was such a 
transgression for her mother. Her aunt's admonitions increased her hatred of 
her and she sought refuge, as so often in the past, in her Children. They came 
to her room and brought her comfort, but they did not come as often as 
before, and, after she passed her thirteenth birthday, they disappeared. She 
never saw them again. 


For the next two years she attended a local day school, outwardly obedient 
to her aunt, going to church regularly and indifferently. But during this period 
she discovered Irish politics. and it was exciting to go, after church on 
Sunday, to political meetings where the speakers included Joe Devlin, John 
Redmond, and John Larkin, great orators who spoke for Ireland's freedom. "I 
became aware," she said, "for the first time of the vibrations that words make 
in space. The intensity of feeling released through the sounds of the voice 
projected a moving energy into space, which became visible to me in the form 
of undulating lines. | became lost in the magic of my own contemplation and | 
do not know whether the music of the speaker's voice, or the emanating lines 
from his speech fascinated me most.” Of course, her aunt disapproved of her 
political enthusiasms and told her that Home Rule was a "rebel cause." 


At fifteen she fell ill again with a more severe form of tuberculosis than she 
had had in the past. The doctor said that in Ireland she could make no 
permanent recovery, but that the drier air of the south of England might give 
some relief. Aunt Martha made arrangements for her to enter a school in 
Cornwall, but first Jeannie would stop in London and rest with some friends 
there. Here, then, was a glimpse of freedom and escape from a hated 
stepmother. But it meant an emotional crisis too, for she was leaving her 
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closest friends, the trees and brooks and birds and animals of the farm, and 
she knew "that the future turmoil of my life would make this kind of 
impossible again.” She left for London when she was scarcely sixteen. 


The London of that period before the First World War was what H. G. Wells 
in The New Machiavelli called "the most interesting, beautiful and wonderful 
city in the world. delicate in her incidental and multitudinous littleness, and 
stupendous in her pregnant totality.” Young Jeannie Lyttle, fresh from a farm 
in County Meath and a domineering and provincial aunt, was astonished to 
find that she could cope with it. She was accepted by her aunt's friends as an 
individ- ual and they listened to her avidly. Those friends were delighted with 
a girl of sixteen who seemed so mature and had. apparently, lived so 
intensively. It occurred to her that the life in Ireland, with its repressions and 
frustrations, had nevertheless given her character and individuality which 
could better express itself in London. 


London was to be a way station, a resting place before she went south to a 
school in a warmer climate, but her new friends disapproved. It was ridiculous 
for a girl of such maturity to go to a boarding school, they said, and Jeannie 
agreed and wondered how she could avoid it and stay in London in definitely. 
A twenty-eight year old architect. Clive Barry. 


would help immensely. She met this “dark, merry, blue-eyed person, whom 
everyone seemed to like" at her first London dinner party, and when the 
evening was over he asked her hostess and London guardian if he could show 
her around London. 


During the next few days he showed her The Tower, St. Paul's, The Abbey, 
Kew, the museums and parks. When she told him how distressed she was at 
having to leave the city. soon for school in Cornwall, he indicated that she 
was too alarmed, it would never happen, and when he brought her home that 
night he announced to her hostess that they were going to be married. Such 
was his interpretation of her idle reply to a question of his about a friend's 
wedding, when she said that she would like a wedding of her own one day. 


It was startling news and Eileen's London friends said she and Clive ought to 
have lunch and talk it over and see how foolish they were in making such 
plans. At lunch Clive told Eileen — he and the others in London no longer 
called her Jeannie — of his great love for her and how much marriage. would 
mean for both of them. She seemed to agree. When Aunt Martha received the 
news, she sent a nephew to London to stop the impending marriage and bring 
Eileen back to the farm. She was a sixteen-year-old sinful and disturbed child 
who was not ready for marriage. The nephew arrived in London and actually 
encouraged the marriage, explaining to Eileen that he was all for it because 
he wanted to avoid another tragedy of the type that had driven her parents to 
suicide. 
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Eileen and Clive were wed one morning at eleven and left for Paris on the 
four o'clock boat train. Within hours she was seized with consternation at her 
decision to marry a man who was still a stranger, for whom she had little deep 
feeling, and with whom she was now to spend a lifetime under his control. 
She longed for her home in Ireland, even for the domineering aunt. "Abject 
fear for the future and what it contained swept over me," she said. "My 
honeymoon was a miserable experi ence. | found myself daily rebelling against 
the thing | had done and | would have made any sacrifice if | could have found 
some way of being relieved of my new relationship." 


Clive provided a newly built home in London, and it had a garden that 
pleased the new bride. She wanted to cook and keep house, but this was 
unthinkable, he said, for she was a wife, not a housekeeper. There was 
competent domestic help available and he had the funds to take care of them 
while she entertained her friends and those of her husband. He also told her 
that she must put an end to her strange habits, her peculiar sensitivities, her 
seeing things other people did not see, the "visioning,” as he put it, that she 
had told him about during their tours of London. This strange behavior had 
undoubtedly come from her sick parents, he said, and it would surely lead to 
real madness if she did not curb it now. 


She was shocked and feared for her sanity again, as she had so often in the 
past. To all adults, just as to her classmates at school, the things she felt and 
saw and heard were either deliberate lies or the products of an unbalanced 
mind. In her words: 


A surface part of me now accepted this fact, but the inner "me" heard a 
voice saying, "But this is not true." From that moment | became aware of 
living in two separate worlds. In one | was the gay, superficial and accepting 
wife; in the other | was the sensitive, observant, truly active personality, 
belonging only to myself. In the second world no one else had a chance to 
enter, my husband least of all. As the division between my two states of mind 
grew, | chose again to draw in and live with myself alone, as | had done as a 
child. This now made it easy to deal with both my husband and my friends, 
when | lived in this separated state, no one was really able to reach me and 
they could no longer cause me either hurt or confusion. If this were madness, 
then | had no more fear of it because in this state alone was | truly peaceful 
and happy. 


When she told her husband four months after they were married that she 
was expecting a child, he hardly responded and seemed indifferent to the 
news. She was hurt but not sur-prised, for she knew that he had already 
returned to the mistress he had had before his marriage. In this new 
loneliness, Eileen vowed she would share her baby with no one, and that she 
would also shun the attentions of nurses and others who wanted to aid her as 
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the birth approached. She was delighted when the baby came earlier than 
expected, so that she was able to bear her new son without the aid of a 
doctor or nurse. It was an experience of pain and suffering, much of which 
she could have avoided had she accepted the assistance so readily available, 
but she gloried in this natural birth, in having created and brought forth a 
perfectly formed boy with only the stars to look on. 


For five months the baby brought joy to the young mother and to her 
home. Then, one afternoon while she was out with him, she noticed that he 
seemed more irritable in his perambulator than ever before. She picked him 
up, tried to comfort him and, as she was placing him back in the carriage, she 
heard a voice call her name and tell her she must be calm and patient with 
the baby who would soon no longer be hers. She turned her head in the 
direction of the voice, but saw no one. For days she walked in fear and with a 
sense of impending grief. But the baby recovered from his little indisposition 
of that afternoon and continued to thrive. She was willing to believe that the 
stranger with the cold voice had existed only in her imagination, and she 
almost forgot the incident. 


A year later a second son was born. But now, with two apparently healthy 
boys, she became fretful. She feared the new baby would not live long and 
that she would lose both babies in the near future. She was so depressed that 
she had to speak to someone, even her unsympathetic husband, and she told 
him about the warning she had received from an unseen stranger and how she 
feared for the lives of her children. He said that this was only her wild 
imagination and that she needed a doctor. The doctor said she was sound in 
every way, needed a tonic perhaps, and more involvement in community 
affairs. 


She tried charity and club work and found it dull. Her husband now had a 
psychiatrist examine her, and the new doctor gave her some innocuous 
marriage counseling. Shortly after this, her older boy died of meningitis, and 
five months later the younger child died of the same disease. 


She was shaken by the deaths of these two young sons, and she resented 
with deep anger a fate that destroyed lives which had scarcely begun. But she 
did not mourn in the usual way. As in the early days in Ireland, she was 
convinced that death led to another state of living. Again she had seen the 
smoky substance curl in spiral form and float from the bodies of her dead boys 
till it was beyond her vision. What did this phenomenon which only she could 
see reveal? "I wanted a method," she said, "by which | could follow the 
journey of these moving energies beyond the point that my vision could not 
embrace, and follow them into whatever state might yet exist for them, 
beyond my present understanding. | did begin 
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to see through, into and beyond dense form. | became aware that the 
process of growth in organic life happened from without... | saw that the 
floating surround of all living organisms sustained the organism and the life of 
its own physical body, as though it were a breathing outer lung. She says that 
at this time she also saw light and color about people and that she felt their 
thoughts manifest themselves "as forms of light, moving towards their destiny, 
according to the force with which they had been projected. From these 
experiences | knew that thoughts were things, clothed with a life and power 
of their own, once they were born. ..." 


She longed for someone who could understand what she was seeing. Her 
husband continued unsympathetic, and she knew that mentioning her visions 
to him would only convince him further that she was unbalanced. She read 
scientific, religious, and philosophical works, but they did not help her 
understand how she could be two different beings at the same time, or how 
she could leave her physical body to free herself from pain and anguish. And 
what was the explanation for a new phenomenon, her ability to withdraw 
from her own body, project herself beyond herself, and then look at herself, 
that is, look at another aspect of herself? 


Eileen had become acquainted with the powers of the surround as a child, 
and now she could at will, and without the aid of a mirror, see her physical 
features, such as her lips and nose, by simply projecting her surround in front 
of her. This newly projected self seemed to be an extension of the surround 
which enveloped every being. When people were asleep, or under the 
influence of alcohol or other drugs which permit the mind to relax, their 
surround detached itself from the immediate area of the body and moved 
farther out into space. These surrounds seemed to have another important 
function, and that was protection — protection against such forces as sound, 
light, and motion. The surround cushioned the shock which they would inflict 
on the body were that cushion not present. It was also “an all-discerning eye 
which penetrated beyond man's ordinary vision." 


Paradoxically, Ireland, and all the memories of an unhappy childhood, 
seemed to hold out the promise of healing the wounds which an unhappy 
marriage and the deaths of two young children had wrought. So she returned 
to visit that bleak environment, and even if the frail aunt, now near death. 
was still unforgiving, there was once again the old room and the garden and 
the familiar landscape to take refuge in. But it was only a temporary refuge, 
she knew, and there was not escaping the new life she had made for herself in 
London. 


Soon there was another pregnancy and the chance that a new child might 
revitalize her, but the baby, another son, survived only a few hours. This 
period of stress came at a time in which her strange perceptions became 
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more acute. She could see things, as she put it, through her bones, that is, 
sensations came to her through her feet, knees, fingers, the nape of her neck, 
just as they had during her music classes in school. Voices came to her also, 
not in the normal manner, through her cars, but through other parts of her 
body which absorbed the sounds. This was clairaudient perception, hearing 
without the ears, just as clairvoyant perception was seeing without the eyes. 
There was no resisting these experiences. when they possessed her, and she 
was left exhausted and nauseated. They were probably, she later said, her 
first attempts at telepathic projection, but she did not understand them when 
they first occurred, and feared at the time they would lead to madness. 


She therefore asked her husband to take her to a new psychiatrist who 
might save her from insanity, and together they went to one of the most 
eminent practitioners in London. This great doctor ignored her hearing and 
seeing and visioning, and said that her disturbed state and irrational behavior. 
came from sexual problems, brought on in part by her husband's sexual 
inadequacy. This time both husband and wife agreed that the psychiatrist had 
been less than useless. This was the consultation that disillusioned her 
permanently about the effectiveness of medicine and psychiatry, and led her 
to lifelong study, in her own manner, of a variety of other therapies, partly as 
an effort to find release from the sense of impending madness. 


She sought further relief by becoming a partner with a friend in a London 
food — catering business, and it was here that she first applied successfully 
her organizational — and cooking — skills. The work exhausted her and seemed 
for a while to have rid her of the emotional stress that had sent her to 
psychiatrists. She confessed later that she may have been simply too weary 
physically to be concerned during that period about voices and visions. The 
serious illness of her aunt in Ireland interrupted and finally ended her catering 
activity. She returned to Ireland and waited for her aunt's death, and when it 
came, returned to London without attending the funeral. She felt freer than 
ever before, for an elemental and malignant force had gone out of her life. 
"When my aunt died,” she wrote, "all the confusion which she had caused in 
my life had now dropped away. | knew in that moment | was free. From that 
time on, however difficult life might become, | was always ready to meet 
each new situation before it came upon me, by a certain foreknowledge of 
what was in store for me." 


The beginning of the First World War in 1914 seemed to save for a short 
period — Eileen's dying marriage. Her husband served in the army at home and 
on the continent and some of his new excitement and sense of purpose 
carried over to his marriage. But he also continued with his old mistress, and 
Eileen knew that his infidelity would continue. She was now pregnant again, 
but even the thought of a new child did not impel her to save the marriage. 
She named the new baby girl Babette, and notwithstanding the entreaties of 
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her husband and her in-laws and despite the recurrence of her respiratory ills, 
she terminated the marriage a year after Babette was born. "My mind leaped 
ahead to a future devoted to the upbringing of my child and the building of a 
career of my own. A part of me had always known that | must some day 
create a place for myself in the world.” 


She returned to business after her divorce, becoming a partner in a 
restaurant, but left it because it was too successful and required the kind of 
intensified negotiation with suppliers and other tradespeople that took the 
fun out of working. Besides, she wanted to become more directly involved in 
the war effort by working with soldiers. This led her in 1916 to open a hostel 
for wounded and convalescent officers in Cartwright Gardens near the Euston 
Station. She was popular with the fifty officers for whom she provided food 
and lodging. and simple recreation facilities, and the work was exhausting, 
but she found it impossible to separate herself from the old visions; there was 
no stopping these new perceptions. She saw pictures of her friends on a dark 
screen, taking part in events before they happened, and when they happened 
it was just as she had seen them. She saw fires and explosions, and the next 
morning she read of these events in the newspapers. 


In one of her visions she saw a ghastly incident involving a sensitive and 
handsome young officer, Garth Wilcox, who was spending a few days at her 
hostel to recover from a fever. Garth confessed that he feared going back on 
active duty, which would mean France and the trenches. Eileen comforted 
him and gave him the sympathy he could find nowhere. else. When the 
inevitable and long-expected order to report for duty reached him at the 
hostel, he came to Eileen and told her that he could not leave and face the 
warfare in France and Belgium unless she married him. Only twenty-three, the 
mother of a two-year-old daughter, burdened with the responsibilities of the 
hostel, fond of the good-looking young man but without deep feeling for him, 
Eileen still wanted to spare him some of the suffering to which he was 
doomed. "I had such a definite sense that if he went, he would never come 
back; it seemed, therefore, such a little thing to marry him, and give him this 
brief happiness. | did so," she said of their marriage, “and gave him all the 
sustenance | could by building up a fantasy of the gay and happy life which 
would be ours on his return from the war. | knew he would never return. 


A month after he left she saw him in a vision, suffering great agonies at the 
front. She sought relief in a party of friends gathered for dinner and dancing 
at the Savoy Hotel. The evening went well until 11:30. Then she has described 
what followed, "As | went out of the crowded room. the vision of my husband 
dying began to open; | seemed for the moment to have lost my own identity, 
and was caught in the midst of a terrible explosion. | saw this gentle, golden- 
haired man blown to pieces | watched the pieces fall, | swam out on a sea of 
sound. When | came to myself, | was sitting in the foyer of the restaurant 
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alone. | knew that my husband had been killed. | recovered my strength 
sufficiently to go back to my party: | was afraid to tell them what | had just 
gone through.” A week later the War Office wrote that her husband had been 
reported missing and was now presumed dead. She learned later that he had 
gone on a wire-cutting mission and had never returned. Long after the war 
ended, on a drive through the continent, she stopped at the Menin Gate in 
Ypres and saw his name listed among the thousands killed or missing in that 
costliest battle of the war. Her vision of his death, as it had come to her at 
the Savoy Hotel, hundreds of miles from Ypres, was the only record of his last 
moments. Here again was her great, perhaps terrible, gift of prevision. She 
feared this power she undoubtedly had, this capacity to see what was about 
to happen to people. Such knowledge was an unbearable burden for a mind 
which feared madness and for a weak body continually wracked with 
respiratory illness. 


She now stumbled on the force of autosuggestion, and she used it to shut 
out the thoughts she did not want to cope with. It was a deliberate effort of 
the will, an attempt to regulate not merely one aspect of her mind and self 
but all her levels of consciousness and personality. This technique made it 
possible for her to repress, for long periods, pain and illness, and it also 
enabled her to accept people whose company she had once found so difficult. 
So successful was this autosuggestive approach to personal problems that she 
began to wonder if she could still receive the old visions which used to assault 
her. She learned quickly that when she ceased issuing orders to her two minds 
the visions began to reappear, but they would no longer come forth in a 
manner which disrupted her ordinary life. 


This was emphatic proof of her power to control her thoughts and her 
moods, but this new power gave her a manner that puzzled her friends. How 
could she, the young widow so recently bereaved, adjust so easily to the 
death of her husband and resume her old round of social activity and parties? 
It was almost shameful, and Eileen, once respected as a compassionate 
friend, was now said to be a hard and calculating woman. She was not 
disturbed by the rumors, for she was now convinced that schizophrenia, 
madness, all the other old epithets would not hold up against her new 
strength, and she no longer feared them. "I knew that my mind was normal for 
me," she said. 


For the next year she achieved such control over her "two minds" that the 
fatigue which had formerly resulted from the effort now lessened 
considerably. She also found that the visions which came to her were now 
more numerous and more varied in subject matter. She had fewer visions 
about herself, but received more about past, present, and future events in 
the lives of others. These perceptions sometimes came in seemingly 
disordered fashion, but a few days later they turned out to be accurate 
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predictions. Eileen also learned at this time that she could project herself 
into the presence of people distant from her. 


One friend three hundred miles away, and another who lived within twenty 
miles of Eileen’s London flat, wrote at the same time and asked if she were 
well. for both had felt that Eileen had been near them, in their homes. Years 
later she explained their sense of her nearness in this manner: "I had probably 
been thinking of both of them whilst in a passive state and that one aspect of 
my mind had therefore moved out and reached them. Later, when | learned to 
use the mechanics of clairvoyant perception and telepathic communication, | 
consciously projected this second mind to the place or person | wished to 
reach." 


Serious illness forced Eileen to give up her officers’ hostel before the war 
ended, but after some months of rest in the country, she recovered 
sufficiently to return to London and to begin planning another hostel where 
members of the Labour Party could stay when away from home. She always 
needed an establishment — a catering business, a hostel, a tearoom, a 
magazine, a book publishing firm, a foundation. She was to find idleness 
dangerous because it was in such periods that well-meaning friends would 
enslave her with their problems. and she needed some discipline to keep her 
powers from overwhelming her. While completing plans for her Labour hostel, 
she took an afternoon off to visit James William Carrett, an old friend in north 
London who had been told by his doctors that he must have a leg amputated if 
he were to have a chance for survival. 


Jim Garrett was further depressed by a recently broken engagement. Eileen 
got him through his depression and told him it would not, in her opinion, be 
necessary to have his leg amputated. She urged him to refuse the surgery the 
doctors said he needed. He did so, and, remarkably, he recovered his physical 
and emotional health and was so impressed with Eileen's advice and therapy 
that he proposed marriage. Again she consented, even though she never had 
anything but a warm rather than profound feeling for him. Those were the 
war years and marriages were frequently entered into with the vague feeling 
that they were temporary measures. 


Garrett was another husband who wanted his wife to stay home, and he 
urged Eileen to drop the hostel idea. The war had ended a few weeks after 
they were married, and he said that this was the time for a quiet home. She 
replied that she was a member of the Fabian Society, many of its members. 
her friends, were members of the Labour Party — the party that would be so 
important during the postwar period — and she meant to be in the midst of 
this activity. The hostel was successful in attracting leading Labour 
politicians, but Eileen was again disillusioned as she observed that politics and 
power changed idealistic men into conservative and prudent ones. 
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She carried on with the work, however, and found some relief in pouring 
out her disillusionments to an older and famous man, sympathetic like herself 
to Labour's original objectives. This was Edward Carpenter, then approaching 
seventy, known internationally for such books as Towards Democracy. 
Civilization: Its Cause and Cure. The Art of Creation, Love's Coming of Age, 
The Drama of Love and Death. Towards Industrial Freedom, and Pagan and 
Christian Creeds. He was taken by this pretty young Irishwoman who had a 
sensitivity uncommon in one whose executive and administrative skills were 
also so well developed. 


Eileen told Carpenter about her childhood in Ireland, her visions, her 
Children, the greater love she had for trees and nature than for man. He told 
her that those experiences revealed she was part of what he called Cosmic 
Consciousness and that these visions came to her from the universe and not 
from her imagination. She had suffered a traumatic shock when her aunt and 
others had tried to destroy rather than develop her capacity to receive these 
visions and to hear the voices that sometimes accompanied them. 
Fortunately, they could not suppress her perception of color in a range far 
beyond the normal spectrum. Her ability to see the gradations of color 
surrounding people was a rare gift, and it was those deep insights which 
disturbed people and made them call her a mad witch. 


Carpenter became her informal teacher. He had her read some of the 
writings of Madame Helena Blavatsky and Rudolf Steiner and he told her to 
attend meetings of the Philosophical Society, but not to get "pulled in" by 
them or by any other cult, sect, or religion. Annie Besant and the other 
Theosophists had tried to catch him, he said, but he resisted because he had 
his own God, just as Eileen had hers. He liked her skepticism, combined with 
sympathy and understanding, about all organized faiths, and he told her to 
study Emerson, Spinoza, and Frazer's Golden Bough, along with the 
Upanishads and the Mahabharata of India. 


After that she should return to the Bible of her days in Ireland. Finally, he 
gave her a true understanding of his friend Walt Whitman. Carpenter, who 
had visited with Whitman in America, regarded the poet as one of the great 
seers of the modern world and the man whose philosophy of living the simple 
life, one in tune with nature, would make him the supreme genius of the 
American idea. He talked with her about sex and sexual behavior in man 
easily and naturally at a time when sex was all but unmentionable except in 
medical school. He gave her a variety of books which discussed aspects of 
sexual behavior, and he was probably the man most responsible for 
inculcating in her that lifelong understanding-some men, and women called it 
undue tolerance of homosexual types and behavior. 
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"He wanted me to become aware," she explained, “that all who possessed 
these special sensitivities blended in their natures the qualities of both the 
masculine and the feminine; in this way he led me to understand that the 
variations in sexual types, such as the bisexual and the homosexual, were not 
to be despised. He interpreted them as nature's steps to an ultimate and 
higher form of mankind." 


She studied with Carpenter for two years, visiting him frequently at his 
cottage in Millthorpe, Derbyshire, where he drew from all over the world the 
devotees of his philosophy of the simple life. These were for Eileen the 
equivalent of university years, and far more valuable than any college or 
university might have been. Her studies with Carpenter were as close to 
formal education as she ever came. He was the revered, yet informal, 
professor and guide, and under his direction she explored the whole range of 
human knowledge. This pretty woman, a bon vivant and shrewd executive, 
hardly suggested a student of Eastern philosophy, Emerson, Walt Whitman, 
and Edward Carpenter's then unorthodox views of sex. 


Yet, so awed was she by this man that she found it easy to become his 
eager student. It must be recalled here that she left school in Ireland at 
sixteen, and that her cultured accents, her immense fund of information, her 
ease with poets, scholars, and scientists, came from self-education (in the 
manner of her fellow Irishman George Bernard Shaw) and from the most 
informal teaching methods of Edward Carpenter. "Whatever | have said," she 
wrote of him after he died in 1929, “seems inadequate to express my profound 
debt to one of the greatest spirits of the modern world.” 


During this period her young daughter, Babette, became. seriously ill with 
whooping cough and pneumonia. The doctor was doubtful about the child's 
recovery, and he told Eileen's husband, Jim Garrett, and the nurse, in a 
conversation which the mother overheard, that the most critical period of the 
illness might come at around two in the morning. The child might die then, 
and the doctor wanted to be called without delay, not only to do what he 
could for Babette, but also to care for Eileen, who would surely collapse if the 
worst happened. 


Eileen was enraged at all of them, refusing to accept this fate, and set 
about trying to save her baby in her own manner. She picked Babette up out 
of the crib, breathed air into her mouth, and tried to lend her some of her 
own mother's vitality as she held her close. In the midst of her efforts she 
heard a voice saying, "Be careful! She must have more air. Open the windows 
and allow a new current of air in the room." She followed those directions 
without questioning who it was who spoke, or feeling any fear of the strong 
breeze coming from the open window. "A moment later,” she recalled, "I saw 
the outline of a figure leaning against the bed, a short lithe man: his face was 
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turned away from me. | was too petrified to look very closely at him. Although 
my limbs were trembling. | knew | must approach the bed and put the child 
back on it. As | laid her down, | was aware of this man, in grey garments, 
standing beside me, with a sympathetic and kindly smile. His presence 
reassured me; fear left me and | knew he had come to help me save the 
child.” 


She sat beside the bed of Babette for more than an hour in a sort of reverie 
until she heard loud knocking on the door. She unlocked it, and in came her 
husband, a nurse, and other members of the household staff with mournful 
faces, certain that the child had died. But the baby was asleep and would 
recover completely in a few days. This was a victory: the gift of life had been 
won for her child not through the efforts of any doctor or medical researcher 
but through the vision and voice of a stranger nobody else saw or knew. She 
recalled the other visionary experiences she had had, the truth and fulfilled 
prophecy that had come from them. She must now seek an answer, in some 
organized fashion, to the nature and origins of these visions. 


SEVEN 


One day a man at the Labour hostel told Eileen that she had the 
undeveloped powers of a medium. He was certain of this because he was 
himself a clairvoyant. By observing her at work and listening to her, he had 
become convinced that she had the gifts of clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
healing, and psychometry. She asked him to explain further, and he went on 
to give her a brief review of the credo of the spiritualists, those who believe 
the dead and the living can communicate with each other. For example, he 
said that he was able to talk with his dead daughter. Despite her own 
clairvoyance. Eileen was skeptical. She asked the man to give a demonstration 
of such communication, and he proceeded to talk with an unseen personality 
he insisted was his daughter. Eileen looked on and listened with pity and was 
sure that he was unbalanced though harmless. She wanted to get away from 
the man as politely as possible so that she could go about the practical work 
of the hostel, but he detained her, asking her to hold his watch so that he 
could test and prove her own psychic gifts. 


"Tell me what you sense about this," he said as he placed the watch in her 
hand. She thought it was a game and playfully told him what came into her 
mind at the moment: about a son he might or might not have and whom, in 
any event, she had not met, and who had been through a variety of 
adventures. The man replied that he did have a son and that she had revealed 
many true and hard facts about the boy because she had psychometric 
powers, that is, the supernormal knowledge of a person and his affairs gained 
by holding or touching an object obtained from that person. The man thought 
continually of his son, and the son himself may have held the watch many 
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times, and the watch now — in the belief of those to whom psychometry is 
fact — emitted information to those sensitive enough to receive it. 


Eileen returned the watch and now asked the man to tell her more about 
the living talking with the dead. Again he spoke of his daughter, saying she 
had merely changed her place of existence. With confidence and with a faith 
that startled Eileen, he said he was sure his daughter had the same hopes and 
emotions she had when living, but she now inhabited a different place or, as 
the spiritualists put it, another plane. Eileen did not believe anything the man 
told her, but as he spoke she recalled her own childhood experiences with 
death. She had seen death come to people and animals and birds and she had 
thought that at the moment of death she had perceived something arising 
from the body which indicated a transformation into perhaps a new life. 
Beyond that she could not speculate, but she wanted to investigate further 
and therefore consented to go with the man to a spiritualist meeting in 
London. 


In her earliest autobiographical work she has described her disillusionment 
with the first spiritualist meeting she attended. at the London Spiritualist 
Alliance. On the platform sat a clairvoyant. She looked out at the audience of 
one hundred or so, three quarters of them women, and announced that she 
had messages from relatives and friends who had passed on. Eileen listened 
with trembling anticipation. She had had her own visions of the dead and she 
could never explain them, but now, here in this hall, there might well come 
what she called "a profound and terrifying revelation." 


It was impressively quiet at the beginning. The clairvoyant's voice pierced 
the stillness with these words: "For the lady at the end of the room with a big 
black hat, there is an old man with a grey beard and blue eyes. Could he be 
your father?" 


"Yes," said the lady. 


"Could his name be John?" asked the clairvoyant. "I see a large "J'—or it 
might be James.” 


"You are right,” replied the lady at the end of the room. Now the 
clairvoyant gave the message. "He says you are worried about conditions that 
are changing for the better at the end of the month. Would you recognize 
that?" 


"Yes. It fits exactly. 


Eileen was not convinced, particularly since at that first meeting she had 
hoped to see an apparition or some other view, even if only for a moment, of 
a person who had died. Instead she saw only a woman on a platform who 
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claimed that she saw a dead person, and a woman in the audience who was 
sure that it was her father. 


The clairvoyant now asked for "Alice," and when three women answered to 
that name, she said it was the girl named Alice in the front row, and then she 
continued. "Your mother is calling for you. She is here.” The excited girl in the 
front row asked for more news, and the clairvoyant continued. "Your mother 
says she is happy and wouldn't come back for the world, but. Alice, you must 
carry on and take care of father and the household." 


Eileen was dismayed as the messages continued to come through, filled 
with mundane, copious advice about household affairs and the routines of 
daily living. When tea was served after the meeting Eileen heard a woman say 
that she was not going to any more meetings because she never heard from 
anyone. 


"Ob. but my message was good,” said her friend. "I knew Eric was there 
because she described the fob with his initials on it that his father gave him 
before he went to war." 


Eileen also heard the Alice from the front row tell the clairvoyant what a 
wonderful message that was from her mother. 


It had been a tawdry performance, but she was interested. Years later, 
after long training in trance mediumship and the use of her clairvoyant 
powers, she achieved a similar power, but at this meeting she learned more 
about the endless boundaries of human gullibility and the weakness of lonely 
people than about spiritualism. In 1948, when | was managing editor of 
Eileen's Tomorrow magazine and she occasionally accepted invitations to 
speak on mediumship, | recall an instance where she herself "received" a 
message from a dead husband to his widow in an audience she was 
addressing. 


| accompanied her one night to a meeting at Wendell Wilkie Hall on West 
Fortieth Street and | listened in rapt attention with the rest of the men and 
women as she spoke about mediumship and the many efforts scientists had 
made to find out why she behaved as she did. During the question period at 
the end of the speech, a young lady seated at the rear of the hall asked. “Mrs. 
Garrett, can you help me? | lost my husband five months ago and | am very 
lonely. | cannot go on without him. | feel he needs me and | must go to him. 
He is suffering and | cannot bear it any longer. Can you help me?" 


"Dear," said Mrs. Garrett tenderly and strongly, “your husband is well. He is 
happy where he is. He is with you now, sitting beside you, and he wants you 
to go on as you are going on and as you must go on. He says he is happy and 
he is not suffering. Now, dear, do not worry about him.” 
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After the meeting the widow hurried up front to thank Mrs. Garrett and to 
tell her how relieved she was and how she felt the presence of her husband 
beside her. At coffee in the Algonquin Hotel later on, | asked Mrs. Garrett why 
she had departed from her usual scientific self in comforting that woman 
whose husband had died, and she said, "Oh, the poor child. She was so 
unhappy and | knew it would take so little to help her.” 


Eileen's first spiritualist meeting in London shocked and intrigued her. "Was 
it possible,” she asked herself, “that all | had come to understand about the 
liberation and cleansing that followed death should be reduced to such a level 
of banality?" Nevertheless, she shocked herself by returning the next day and 
joining the Alliance as a member. Yes, it was banal and shoddy and even an 
exploitation of lonely and pathetic people, but somehow, somewhere, some 
man or woman lecturing at an Alliance meeting might give her a clue, the 
beginning of an explanation of her own visions and encounters with the dead 
who came to her and with whom she talked. The secretary of the Alliance was 
Miss Mercy Phillimore, an articulate and attractive lady (now eighty-eight and 
living in Hampshire County) who became a warm friend of Eileen’s. Mercy 
enrolled this striking woman as a new member, puzzled at the same time by 
her interest in joining. There surely was no member so glamorous in the 
Alliance. It might be best, thought Mercy, to introduce Eileen to five members 
who were then forming a study group within the Society. There would be 
considerable required reading, and the group would meet regularly for 
discussion of various spiritualist problems. 


The study group of six women met once a week in a dark room at the 
Alliance's offices in South Kensington. After the opening ceremony and the 
recitation of the Lord's Prayer. all the women placed the tips of their fingers 
on top of a table and allegedly received messages from the dead, tapped out 
on the floor by the table leg, letter by letter. At each meeting. week after 
week, the messages came with increasing rapidity. Eileen went home and 
tried the same experiments with her skeptical but good-natured husband and 
friends and got good results. At one of these home sessions her husband's 
cousin asked the unseen conveyor of messages where he, the cousin, had been 
born. The cousin didn't know the precise details himself, but the message 
came, complete with the street and number, and it turned out to be correct. 


The third meeting of the women's study group did not go as expected. 
Shortly after it began, Eileen became drowsy and could not resist falling into 
a state that appeared to be a deep sleep. She awoke an hour later, nauseated 
and dizzy. Her study group companions, including her friend Mercy, were 
shaking her, trying to draw her out of the stupor or trance into which she had 
fallen so suddenly. The women were visibly alarmed as they told her that 
while she had been asleep a strange voice had spoken through her mouth of 
dead friends. and relatives known to various members of the group but not to 
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Eileen, and delivered messages from the dead to them. Totally unaware of 
having fallen asleep or of talking in her sleep, Eileen remembered nothing. 
But she was as frightened as the women and told her husband about the 
incident. Always skeptical and now angry about his wife's psychic shenanigans, 
Jim Garrett told her to leave the Alliance, drop those weekly study sessions, 
and be done with all that spooky nonsense. 


She was relieved to comply and tried to forget the psychic and spiritualistic 
world, but Mercy Phillimore excited her interest again when she called and 
said that Eileen must find out what had happened to her. None of the women 
in the study group and nobody else at the Alliance could explain it, but it was 
clearly a most important incident and it would be a pity not to try to find the 
meaning of it. Why had she, Eileen, fallen asleep, and not the others, and 
how did all that accurate information about dead relatives and friends come 
from Eileen, or at least from Eileen's mouth? Mercy said she knew of a man in 
Lambeth, in south London, a Swiss named Huhnli, who had a deep knowledge 
of abnormal human behavior, and he might be able to tell Eileen why she 
acted so differently from other people and without any exercise of her own 
will. 


Eileen visited Huhnli and found him a gentle and unaffected man. He knew 
something of her from a letter Mercy had written, but he asked Eileen to tell 
him about herself and about the meeting in her own words. As she sat in her 
chair facing Huhnli and began talking, she again became drowsy and again fell 
asleep as she had during the meeting of the study group. 


On awakening, she saw Huhnli facing her, looking calm and interested. He 
told her quietly that she had been in a trance, and that while in that state she 
had revealed herself to have mediumistic powers. "You are potentially a 
trance medium of great powers,” were his words. She asked him to explain 
the meaning of trance, a term she had never before heard. Huhnli said it was 
a Sleeplike state that occurred when the mind was so relaxed that normal 
consciousness vanished and was replaced temporarily by the personality of 
another being who spoke through her, that is, used her body as the medium 
through which he projected his thoughts, answered questions, and conveyed 
messages. This personality, or spirit, actually took over her consciousness 
while she was in trance. "This is what happened in your case,” he continued. "I 
spoke with the controlling entity who used your mechanism whilst you were 
apparently asleep. He is a man of unusual intelligence, who declares that he 
is an Oriental; he wishes to do serious work to prove the validity of the theory 
of survival. He gives the name of Uvani." 


That first meeting with Huhnli was a devastating experience. Eileen left 
him quickly, without further discussion of trances and mediumships. Alone in 
the taxi on the way back to her home, she fought against accepting what 
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Huhnli had told her. She refused to believe that she had been in a trance 
where a strange Oriental man had invaded her consciousness. She lost little 
time in telling her husband everything that had happened, and had to agree 
when he told her that if what Huhnli had said of her was truth and not 
nonsense, she must be crazy. She could not rid herself of the feeling that 
there might be another person within her. It was terrifying. "For weeks,” she 
said, "I never slept without a light burning in my room, and wondered all the 
time if this Uvani saw and heard everything | did in my daily life. | also 
wondered if this Oriental might not be a figment of my imagination; | could 
hardly believe that | had 'made him up,’ as | had no particular interest in 
Orientals." She wondered if this man went every- where with her and knew 
her most intimate behavior. Was she a woman who would never again know 
privacy? 


She returned to Huhnli with these questions, and he assured her that Uvani 
was no spy and had no interest in her private behavior. He had found her for 
his own reasons, and she was the person, the medium, the woman of 
sensitivity through whom he could from time to time convey his wisdom to the 
world as well as to individuals in distress. Furthermore, said Huhnli, Uvani 
could not speak through her unless she was prepared for him, and this 
preparation required her being in the trance state. Could she resist going into 
trance? she asked then. Huhnli said this might not be possible and that, in any 
event, if she succeeded in resisting trance, she would be endangering her 
health. For Uvani's purpose was to prove the survival of the human personality 
after bodily death and she, Eileen Garrett, was essential for this purpose. He, 
Uvani, thus represented a force that could be resisted only with an effort so 
great that it would impose a strain that might bring on illness. 


Eileen was dubious about this explanation but had such high regard for 
Huhnli's gentleness and obvious honesty that she consented when he asked if 
he might question Uvani when he next appeared. In this manner, said Huhnli, 
he could himself exercise some control over Uvani and better understand him 
and perhaps train him so that he appeared in less startling fashion and worked 


more harmoniously with his organism, as he called i t— that is. Eileen Garrett. 


Eileen was finally convinced that she was what Huhnli and other experts 
called a mental medium. 


Jim Garrett learned with consternation of his wife's defi ance of his orders, 
and Eileen in turn — now convinced that she had some supernormal powers 
and wanting to know more about them — felt that she had no choice but to 
investigate these powers further even if it endangered her marriage. She 
further defied Jim when she told him she would not go to a psychiatrist 
because she did not believe, as he did, that she was in serious danger and 
required psychotherapy. Her husband and friends were certain that this 
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attitude was all part of her mental illness and they contemplated ways in 
which she might be forced to submit, for her own good, to psychiatric 
observation in a hospital for the mentally disturbed. The plan was filled with 
difficulties and they finally dropped it. Eileen, in the meantime, prepared to 
give full time to investigating these powers, and so she closed her Labour 
hostel, sent her daughter to school outside of London, and was pleased when 
Jim had to leave at this time for an extended stay on the Continent. She was 
free, as she wanted to be, but before she could begin her new investigations, 
she became seriously ill with pulmonary hemorrhages, and had to remain in 
bed for weeks. 


While recuperating, she reviewed the startling events of recent months and 
came to the conclusion there was probably a great deal of fantasy in 
everything that had been said about her powers. After all, it was only Huhnli, 
one man, albeit a well-meaning and honest man, who had made this diagnosis 
of her mediumship. He might be mistaken, for there was so much he did not 
know about her. He did not know of those childhood incidents when she 
withdrew from the pain of punishment by projecting one part of her 
consciousness into another sphere in which there was no pain. She 
remembered her aunt castigating her for some infraction, seeing her aunt's 
lips move as she spoke in great anger, and yet not hearing a word she said. 
Could the type of state she had entered into in those days be related to the 
trance state of the present, in which Uvani appeared and spoke through her? 
And those ter rible beatings, physical punishments of childhood — could it 
have been the trance state that protected her from the pain? 


(This ability to ignore pain persisted throughout her life. Despite 
undergoing the most intense pain from osteoarthritis. during her last ten 
years, she showed an unusual capacity to endure this suffering, and only at 
the end, the last two or three years, did the old trick fail to work. She finally 
had to resort to some non-narcotic drugs, but, to the astonishment of her 
physicians, used them sparingly. Two weeks before she died on September 15, 
1970, she attended and participated in every session of the three-day 
international conference of the Parapsychology Foundation, and only during 
the lunch breaks did she consent to the injection of a drug.) She had also 
suffered from what the doctors called amnesia in the early days of her 
marriage to Clive Barry and during the period when her children died in 
infancy. But she now understood, after the discussions with Huhnli, that this 
was not amnesia, but the same escape technique that had proved successful 
in Ireland. "This new perspective," she wrote, "on the technique of escape 
which | had developed and continued to use all my life, for avoiding both pain 
and suffering, may well have prepared the way for the later development of 
this trance state which was now upon me." 


EIGHT 
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A shapely, somewhat sensuous-looking dark-haired woman of twenty-four, 
with piercing eyes and an expression filled with imperiousness as well as 
compassion, Eileen led an active social life. There were parties and late 
hours, other activities far removed from her private investigations of the 
psychic elements she had discovered in herself. Her four-year-old daughter 
Babette, or Babs, as she called her, was cared for by servants unless there 
was illness. There was a home and there was the marriage to Jim Garrett, for 
whom there was fondness but little more. It did not interfere with her social, 
business. or professional life, and of course he was in no way involved in her 
psychic escapades, which he looked upon as flirtations with insanity. 


Eileen liked it this way; indeed she could funetion in no other. She could 
never submerge herself or find complete warmth and comfort and delight in 
the cares of housework, children, neighbors, and community affairs, and for a 
lifetime she shunned such activities. She knew that her kind of life was 
abnormal for a woman and she often told me that she should have been home 
with lots of children, washing and cooking and sewing, but she found it 
impossible. The world of learning, the mysteries of living, ideas, human 
character, lured her always more than domestic bliss, and these were the 
forces that led her to publishing, psychical research, mediumship, and 
writing. Jim Garrett knew this and divorce was inevitable. There might be 
lovers in the years ahead, but she would never marry again. There would be 
only one child, her daughter, Babs, and she would provide for her always. 


The frightening experience with the ladies of the spiritualist study group, 
the meetings with Huhnli which followed, and the discovery of Uvani 
continued to bewilder her and she looked for ways to escape from it all. 
Perhaps she should go to another country and begin a new career far from 
both the Irish and the British. She was still ambivalent regarding her alleged 
psychic and mediumistic powers, sometimes recognizing in herself forces 
which other people with smaller lives did not have, but at other times 
convinced that there were no such forces and that she was simply an 
overimaginative, over-sensitive woman who had from childhood learned the 
trick of changing her personality for a little while. She knew that she was also 
a very practical and sensuous Irish girl who was getting along in years, who 
liked running her own business, who could handle a staff, and who wanted to 
build some kind of a career that could utilize her practical skills and would 
enable her to indulge her special kind of hell-raising with the people she was 
drawn to. 


She suddenly decided that she needed a new start and contemplated a trip 
to Australia. The psychic developments and this stranger in her life, this 
Uvani, who talked with the dead and knew so many secrets about the living, 
well, it was all too much to take and it was time to try to get away from it. 
Australia seemed to be far enough and inviting enough for the new start she 
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needed. But Mercy Phillimore dissuaded her, reminding Eileen of her 
obligation to psychic research. It was in England that the important things in 
psychic research were happening, she said. Greater discoveries were going to 
be made in the field there and Eileen could help and be part of this great 
adventure. Australia had no psychical workers and nobody over there would 
have any answers to her questions about those forces within her which she 
could not escape anyway. 


It was a pity, Mercy went on, that Eileen had stopped going to Mr. Huhnli, a 
very fine investigator and teacher, but it would be even more disastrous to 
her career if she now ran away from London, because her gifts had come to 
the attention of the long-established and highly regarded medium Gladys 
Osborn Leonard. Mrs. Leonard's control, Feda, was not unlike Eileen's Uvani, 
and she had told Mercy that she would meet Eileen Garrett and help bring her 
back to psychic research and spiritualism. 


Eileen at last consented to meet with another woman in the field, Mrs. 
Kelway Bamber. Mrs. Bamber, a spiritualist, was a medium in her own right 
who had lived in India and had a special interest in and knowledge of Oriental 
religions and philosophies. People in the field all over London spoke of Mrs. 
Bamber with respect as one of the true students of the paranormal. Eileen's 
resistance soon faded, of course, and Australia didn't come up again, for there 
was excitement here in London. At her first meeting with Mrs. Bamber, Eileen 
was impressed by her articulateness about psychic phenomena and by a 
strength which she radiated. 


During this sitting Eileen went into trance, after which Mrs. Bamber spoke 
with Uvani. In the sittings which followed, Mrs. Bamber gave Eileen 
instruction in more effective use of her mediumistic powers, and she was a 
particularly good teacher because of her study of Eastern philosophies and the 
approach of Easterners to paranormal behavior. Mrs. Bamber was glad to 
introduce this new, young and attractive sensitive to other leading 
spiritualists in London, and many of them conducted experi ments with her in 
trance. Uvani came through for all of them, and all were convinced that Uvani 
was a new control who offered impressive evidence that the human 
personality survives death and can communicate with the living. This was the 
basic tenet of spiritualism, but even though Eileen worked closely with 
spiritualists in those early London days and found. some of the people in the 
movement stimulating companions and warm friends, she was disturbed then 
— as she was throughout her life — by this central belief. She could somehow 
explain her own irrational behavior in rational fashion, but the dead talking to 
the living seemed beyond reason, an offense to reason. 


It should be noted here that the spiritualist view was at variance with that 
of the psychical researchers in the more reputable and more "scientific" 
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Society for Psychical Research, founded in London in 1882 by a distinguished 
group of public figures and scholars, many of them from Cambridge 
University. It is still the most reputable organization in the field. and its 
founders and past presidents include Arthur Balfour, Henry and Eleanor 
Sidgwick, the poet F. W. H. Myers, William James, and Henri Bergson. It is 
important to note how the Society's objectives, defined below, differ from the 
ob- jectives of the spiritualists, who seek, above all, communication with the 
dead. They were as follows: 


1. An examination of the nature and extent of any influence which may be 
exerted by one mind upon another, apart from any generally recognized mode 
of perception. The study of hypnotism, and the forms of the so-called trance, 
with all its alleged insensibility to pain; clairvoyance, and other allied 
phenomena. 


3. A critical revision of Reichenbach's researches with certain organisms 
called "sensitive," and an inquiry whether such organisms possess any power of 
perception beyond a highly exalted sensibility of the recognized sensory 
organs. 


4. A careful investigation of any reports, resting on strong testimony, 
regarding apparitions at the moment of death, or otherwise, including 
disturbances in houses reputed to be haunted. 


5. An inquiry into various physical phenomena commonly called 
"spiritualistic", with an attempt to discover their causes and general laws. 


6. The collection and collation of various materials bearing on the history 
of these subjects. 


These objectives were close to those of Eileen, but in 1922 she was far too 
inexperienced in the field to resist the offers and the far more intense activity 
of the spiritualists. She was a prize subject for them in those days when most 
mediums. were of dubious talents and suspect methods. Furthermore, this 
pretty, woman brought a hitherto unknown élan to spiritualist experiment and 
research. 


One of the spiritualists who reached out to this attractive young medium 
was Mrs. James Hewat McKenzie, who, with her husband, had in April 1920 
founded and now operated the British College of Psychic Science. At their first 
meeting. Mrs. McKenzie recognized great possibilities in Eileen and she 
suggested that she meet her husband. Eileen was flattered, for she knew that 
McKenzie was a leading world authority on spiritualism and psychic 
phenomena. It was a rare opportu- nity to meet and then work with a great 
teacher, notwithstanding the fact that he was an uncompromising spiritualist 
whose basic beliefs she could never fully accept. 
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He was far different from the handsome men she liked so much; a pudgy, 
humorless Scotsman, he clashed with her twinkling style. Only the most 
discerning would ever understand how they managed to get on so well for so 
many years — the regal Eileen and the tyrannical McKenzie. Still, this was the 
man to whom she dedicated Telepathy: In Search of a Lost Faculty: "In 
affectionate memory of James Hewat McKenzie from whose unfailing 
sympathy and great understanding | drew the strength necessary to carry on 
my own research.” 


McKenzie was a vigorous, demanding, domineering, self-educated 
Edinburgh-born Scot who had run off to London as a young man after finding it 
impossible to work under his dictatorial father in the family's prosperous steel 
and tool-manufacturing firm. During the First World War and the postwar 
period, when he was in his early forties, the resourceful and mechanically 
inclined McKenzie was successful in each of the many businesses — jewelry, 
aircraft salvage equipment, plumbing supplies, kitchen equipment, and 
timber — he entered. Expert at making money, this shrewd and seemingly 
completely practical man, father of three children, had less practical 
inclinations and beliefs which the established churches did not encourage or 
develop. He had attended the Presbyterian and Methodist churches, but was 
dismayed by their futility, especially during the war years when, in his 
opinion, they failed to bring true solace to families which had lost sons and 
husbands in battle. The deaths of these men would be meaningless unless 
some new meaning could be found in death itself. Hard-driving as McKenzie 
was in business, he also had a flinty kind of compassion for all people in an 
Old Testament sort of way. He participated in and donated sizable sums to a 
variety of welfare activities, including the Adult School Movement, perhaps 
because he was always touchy about his sparse formal education. His 
spiritualistic tendencies became more marked when in 1900, in an Adult 
School meeting, he met an artist, an Italian-speaking immigrant from the 
United States, whom he commissioned to make some designs. It was 
McKenzie's way of helping the man make a start in England, for he wasn't in 
urgent need of designs. 


When he went to the artist's house on Christmas morning to pick up the 
completed work, he was so moved by the man's isolation, hardly knowing the 
language and living there in a cramped squalid room, that he invited him to 
come to the McKenzie home that night for Christmas dinner with the family. 
After dinner, in his direct, too-practical way, McKenzie turned to the Italian 
artist and bluntly asked. "What are your views on religion?” The man replied 
that he followed none of the formal religions and that he was a spiritualist 
and a mental medium. McKenzie, smoking his after-dinner cigar in a 
somewhat overbearing manner, looked at the man quizzically, and asked for 
proof by demonstration of spiritualist communication. 
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The artist requested the use of a table and asked the McKenzies to place 
the tips of their fingers on it so that they could listen for messages which he 
said the table might give. The messages came through, or the man 
interpreted various raps and other sounds as messages, and one of them gave 
some information about an aunt of Mr. McKenzie who had died some years 
ago. The details in the message were correct, said McKenzie, but this was 
mind-reading, not communication with the dead. The artist received other 
family. messages for Mr. McKenzie, but McKenzie denied their truth, saying 
that he knew nothing of them. Later, upon inquiring about his relatives in 
Scotland, he learned that the artist's messages had been accurate to the 
minutest detail. 


This was the final encouragement McKenzie needed to make spiritualism his 
life's work. The prosperity he had found so easy to achieve would continue, 
but he would have others work for him in business while he devoted himself 
full time to pursuing the facts of life after death. He was certain death did 
not end all for man, and he would prove it by education; first by educating 
himself and then by training others who had the sensitivity that could 
penetrate the conventional boundaries of the worlds of the living and the 
dead. He joined the London Spiritualist Alliance, he read widely, he discussed 
spiritualism with leading authorities and scholars, he studied hypnosis and 
became an expert hypnotic healer, he lectured all over the British Isles and 
he brought to large and receptive audiences the message that there is no 
death. He succeeded in large measure because of his own passion and vigor 
and honesty on the lecture platform, but also because Britain was enjoying in 
that period a psychic boom comparable to the occult-psychic boom that has 
overtaken the United States in recent years. 


His wife Barbara was his constant collaborator in all his psychic work. 
Twice a week they would go to the room in the house they had agreed would 
be used for seances only. They would prepare for those sessions by having a 
light meal. at which no alcohol was served. After this they both ob- served a 
period of silence, and after entering the room they sat quietly without 
conversing. Both believed that the most effective communication with an 
entity from another plane of existence through a medium in trance required a 
reverent approach and a body and mind cleansed of impurities. Barbara was 
the medium, and as she passed into trance in the silence of the seance room, 
the discarnate voices of wise men and scholars who had lived long ago spoke 
through her to her husband. At these sessions James put many questions to 
the personalities speaking through his wife, and invariably he found that they 
gave him answers to difficult problems that had previously seemed insoluble. 
Occasionally, violent and ig- norant personalities would try to invade these 
sessions and dislodge the calmer and wiser entities, but Barbara's rigid 
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training as a sensitive under her husband's guidance enabled. her to overcome 
these evil personalities. 


Their home and the seance room were not for them alone. They welcomed 
all who had the spiritualist faith. After their lectures at well-attended 
meetings in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other cities, people knew of 
them and came to their door for advice and comfort with their problems. At 
great expense to themselves, the McKenzies lent them books and other 
literature, conducted discussions on spiritualist problems with small groups in 
their home, and engaged reputable mediums who gave sittings to many of 
these people, who, with few exceptions, sought to speak with dead relatives. 
When the sittings were not concerned with the dead and the past, great care 
was taken regarding mediums who made predictions about the future, for 
there was still on the books in England the Vagrancy and Witchcraft Act of 
1735, which made it a crime for any person convicted of "foretelling the 
future." This law was rarely enforced, but until it was repealed in 1951 it 
empowered the Court to imprison and fine offenders, and occasionally the 
Court found offenders guilty because of special circumstances. 


The McKenzie home soon became too busy for the family and the staff 
recently engaged to answer the letters which came from all over the world, 
often requesting copies of MeKenzie's lectures and of his book, Spirit 
Intercourse: Its Theory and Practice, a modest but pioneering text on 
mediumship and spiritualism. This was the time to establish a school or 
college for the study and practice of psychic science. Mr. McKenzie first asked 
the officers of the London Spiritualist Alliance if they would make their own 
premises, then in St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square, available for the new 
school, but they refused. Some people suggested that the Alliance officers 
and members thought McKenzie too vigorous a competitor, with methods too 
direct and not in keeping with the decorum of the more staid and long- 
established Alliance. 


McKenzie was, to be sure, a member in good standing of the Alliance, but 
the insiders said that he was an imposter, or, at best, a newcomer to 
spiritualism who had much to learn. Indeed, he had made spiritualism far too 
popular and his ideas for a large building with several departments for 
training long-term students from Britain and abroad might give the Alliance 
and spiritualism a notoriety that could only be harmful. Ironically, some years 
later the Alliance, which later called itself the College of Psychic Science and 
more recently changed that name to the College of Psychic Studies, was 
actually reorganized in the manner originally suggested by McKenzie. 


McKenzie began working on plans for his school in 1916, and they were 
plans that included a trip to the United States. England was in the third year 
of the First World War, but he managed somehow to get on a ship for 
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America. In New York and elsewhere he sought mediums of high quality who 
might work for him in London, and he also discussed his ideas for the new 
school with the leading American authori ties, such as Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
the Columbia University philosopher who was for many years treasurer and 
director of the American Society for Psychical Research, and Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince, former President of the London Society for Psychic Research 
and one of the founders of the old Boston Society for Psychic Research. 


He also succeeded in persuading Mrs. Almira Brockway, a famed 
clairaudient médium — that is, a medium whose body rather than her ears 


"hears" voices and receives messages — to return to England with him to 
demonstrate her powers, give sittings, and join the teaching. staff of his 
school. Unfortunately, a journalist seeking a spectacular story tricked Mrs. 
Brockway into giving him a reading which in some manner got to the police, 
and she was convicted and sentenced under the Vagrancy and Witchcraft Act 
for telling fortunes and receiving money fraudulently. She was confined to 
Hollaway Jail for a week despite McKenzie's efforts to free her by appealing to 
the American consul, and when she was finally released and returned to the 
United States, she refused to come to England again. This Brockway disaster 
lost McKenzie some important backers for what he had decided to call the 
British College of Psychic Science, and he would have to build it alone. 


The College opened in April 1920 in a substantial, well-furnished stone 
building of twenty-five rooms in a well kept, quiet, and accessible area of 
Kensington. It had from the start a good library of psychical books and other 
materials, seance rooms where mediums could work in privacy, a lecture hall, 
consultation rooms, offices for the McKenzies and the administrative staff, a 
special room for healing treatment, a photographic studio, classrooms, and 
private apartments for the McKenzie family, for long-term students, and for 
those visitors from all over the world who often stayed as long as six months. 
The courses of study included the following: psychic science, mediumship, 
astrology, dowsing, graphology, healing. hypnotism, meditation, palmistry, 
phrenology, and telepathy. 


All members of the faculty were paid a stipulated salary and had sick leave 
and vacation privileges. All mediums received an annual retainer, and in 
addition received a fee for each sitting. The College retained a modest part of 
the fee but mediums of the caliber of Eileen Garrett, who after a period of 
training became famous throughout the country, were assured a minimum fee 
of fifteen pounds weekly, a comfortable if not luxurious salary in the 1920's in 
England. More than that, such salary provisions and comfortable working 
conditions in a fashionable part of London gave mediums for the first time a 
standing they had never before enjoyed. McKenzie was awed by the medium's 
art, this sacred power to communicate with other worlds, and he was 
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determined to take it out of back rooms in desolate neighborhoods where it 
was perceived as witchcraft or fraud. 


James Hewat McKenzie was the first Honorary Principal of the College and 
his wife, Barbara, was the Honorary Secretary. Muriel Hankey, later 
McKenzie's biographer, was his personal secretary and in practice his closest 
associate in the administration of the College. McKenzie accepted no rent for 
the College during its first two years, and this meant a subsidy of one 
thousand pounds a year until, in 1922, tuition fees and gifts reduced that sum 
considerably, but it always required contributions from the McKenzies to 
remain solvent. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle headed the Advisory Council established in 1923 to 
conduct special investigations. The Journal of Psychic Science was the official 
publication of the College, and its first two editors were Frederick Bligh Bond, 
the architect and author of The Gate of Remembrance, who said he used 
psychic science and methods in directing the celebrated excavations at 
Glastonbury Abbey in Somerset, and Stanley De Brath, an engineer who, after 
twenty years of government service in India, returned to England and a new 
career as a leading spiritualist and author of such books as Science and 
Religion and Religion of the Spirit. The first issue of the Journal in 1922 made 
the following announcement: 


The British College of Psychic Science accepts as the basis for its work the 
axiom or self-evident principle that the Soul of Man, the ideally — conscious 
part of him, is sepa- rable from the physical or brain consciousness, and that 
the soul, with its proper vehicle or vehicles, survives or transcends that body. 
It proceeds upon the axiom that the pow ers of the Soul — whether bodied or 
disembodied physically speaking — transcend the physical limitations of Time, 
Space and Personality as we know them in the physical. It works with the 
serious aim of inculcating the advantage and pressing need of a scientific 
exploration of those powers, for the benefit of a generation in whom they are 
germinating spontaneously and scattering the seed of new and strange devel- 
opments, full of potencies for good or ill in proportion as they are led into the 
paths of human service or left to run riot as weeds in a garden. 


In the history of spiritualism there had never been so well organized an 
institution for the study and practice of supernormal phenomena and it was 
here, at the British College of Psychic Science, that the young Eileen Garrett 
had her first meeting with its founder. Whereas McKenzie believed in life 
after death and believed mediums made it possible for the dead and the living 
to talk to each other, Eileen was not a believer, and wanted merely to know 
the meaning of her trances. She looked at this almost forbidding middle-aged 
Scotsman and, from the first, felt that he was the man who comprehended 
psychic phenomena better than anyone else she had ever met. He talked with 
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her about her early life, her marriages, her life in London, her visions, and 
Uvani, and then he asked if she would go into trance so that he could obtain 
some preliminary findings. 


When she awoke, he told her she had psychic powers and that they 
undoubtedly gave her supernormal insights into people and events. He had 
also talked with Uvani while she was in trance, but at that first examination 
he found no evidence of survival, that is, proof that Uvani spoke from the 
plane of the dead. But this might well come out after training, and here he 
revealed to her what she had never known — that the control could be trained 
and had to be trained if communications of high quality were to be achieved 
and survival proven. She was a trance medium and she had a control who 
spoke through her, but there were nuances and shades of meaning and a 
purity of truth that could be grasped by the control only after proper 
instruction. Trance mediumship, continued McKenzie, was a fact that needed 
no further proof, but, unfortunately, when it had been discovered in people 
such as herself, the control was utilized for the most trivial purposes, and 
thus its full potential had never been realized. 


The answers to questions about where a lost poker or saucepan or letter 
from Grandpa might be found came from another plane, from the dead, but 
how meaningless to man was such a message! That was why Thomas Henry 
Huxley said that he had no interest in psychic phenomena, true or not, 
because they were inconsequential. "Better live a crossing-sweeper than die 
and be made to talk twaddle by a ‘medium’ hired at a guinea a seance," said 
Huxley in his scathing indictment of spiritualism. But train those entities, said 
McKenzie, teach them how to reach out for great truths, and you approach 
the possibility of receiving revelations that could benefit not only individual 
men and women but all mankind. The prophets of the Bible, he was 
convinced, had received their inspired messages in trance and from controls, 
and they were surely messages that had benefited all men. 


Eileen consented to work and train at the College. She would give sittings 
to clients even in her first months on the staff, but there would be weekly 
sessions with McKenzie during which he would train her control and herself. 
The sessions required the strictest regimen and they continued for five years 
every Friday night. Usually only McKenzie, Eileen, and Muriel Hankey, who 
transcribed everything said, were present. Eileen was instructed to come to 
those sessions only in the state of utmost purity of mind and body. She must 
change her ways of daily living. Sex, alcohol, food could be indulged in only 
moderately. She must avoid emotionalism. and live simply, in harmony with 
herself and with nature. 


In this manner she could better keep her subconscious mind pure, insuring 
clearer reception for the important messages the control transmitted. The 
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conscious mind was only a minute part of the entire consciousness of man, 
and it was in the subconscious that he received his most profound 
impressions. Bad personal habits, excesses in daily living, muddied the 
subconscious and that was detrimental to the effectiveness of a medium and 
her control. McKenzie also warned that the subconscious must be kept free of 
the influence of other mediums and spiritualistic groups and even the 
literature of the occult and the psychic. He might have added then, as Eileen 
often did in later years, that unschooled, semiliterate, relaxed, simple-living 
people, such as peasants and children, often made excellent mediums, for 
their minds, like their lives, were uncomplicated. 


McKenzie utilized hypnotic suggestion to place Eileen into trance. He 
achieved this by passing his hand over her face a few times as she sat ina 
chair or lay on a couch. "Now go to sleep." he would say gently, and 
immediately she would become drowsy and, in two or three minutes, 
completely entranced. He would then ask. "What do you see? Is there anyone 
with you? Where do you find yourself?” And soon Uvani would come through 
and McKenzie would talk with him. ascertaining at each session how deep into 
Eileen's consciousness Uvani had delved. 


McKenzie sought greater and greater depth in each trance state. He sought 
to lead Uvani into areas of the subconscious never reached before by placing 
Eileen into deeper and deeper trances. Muriel Hankey, who was so close an 
observer as well as recorder at these sessions. has told me of the intensity of 
these Friday night seances. They were ordeals, said Muriel, and they went on 
for hours, with McKenzie standing over Eileen, shouting out commands: "Go 
deeper go upwards... go down-inwards 


"He was referring to areas of the subconscious, and the hypnotized Eileen 
responded by reach- ing into those areas. 


These weekly training sessions, along with the strict regimen Eileen 
followed before coming to them, presumably opened up her subconscious so 
that Uvani and, later, other entities could go deep within it for the purest 
thought and the most profound wisdom. The complete records of these 
training sessions have been lost, but Muriel recalls many of them quite well. 
She relates one particularly harrowing Friday night when McKenzie went so 
deep into Eileen's subconscious that he called up not only the great wisdom 
which Uvani was beginning to transmit, but also the thoughts of mean and low 
beings, also embedded in Eileen's subconscious, which he was unable to 
suppress. He had just put Eileen through a most difficult session, one in which 
she was disturbed, violent, and exhausted, but McKenzie in his ruthless 
manner of training with uncompromising rigidity, persisted with his sharp 
commands. 
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Muriel was almost in tears at what she thought was unjustified cruelty, and 
she left the College that night with Eileen in a state of near collapse. Eileen, 
now recovered, accepted it as part of her training with a man for whom she 
had high regard. But Muriel thought that the great man had gone so far into 
Eileen's subconscious that he had confronted forces he could not even handle 
himself. This was confirmed, she said, when she got home. Her husband 
screamed at her, cursed McKenzie, tossed all the food off the table, threw a 
heavy candlestick on the floor, and began banging his head against a wall. 
This was too high a price to pay even for a job she loved, she decided. The 
next morning she told McKenzie what had happened the night before and that 
she could not risk another night like it. He knew her mild-mannered husband, 
and she was just too frightened to go on working with forces that could drive 
such a man temporarily mad. She feared for her own sanity too. 


McKenzie listened tolerantly and then admitted that he had placed Eileen 
in so deep a trance that he had awakened a number of vicious and violent 
entities as well as Uvani. He had been able to return to their dormant state 
all but one of these beings, and this one had lodged himself within Muriel's 
subconscious. She had brought the vicious one home, whereupon he invaded 
her husband's mind, and caused his violent behavior. It was not likely that this 
would happen again, said McKenzie, implying at the same time that this was 
part of the training essential for a medium as sensitive as Eileen. Muriel 
accepted this explanation and let him persuade her to stay. She understood 
that McKenzie was as unsparing of himself and often exhausted himself as 
much as Eileen and the other mediums he trained. 


Eileen never complained of the harsh methods which sometimes shattered 
her and made it impossible for her to leave her home until the next Friday 
meeting. This was a great man, she insisted, a spiritualist with the integrity of 
the most honest scientist, and she willingly offered herself as a guinea pig to 
his experiments. "Whatever integrity and seriousness | have been able to 
achieve in my attitude towards using my supernormal sensitivities,” she said, 

"| feel | owe to the untiring patience and faith of this unflinching and 
courageous man. 


While training Eileen, McKenzie learned that she had powers of physical 
mediumship as well as mental mediumship, and he advised her not to develop 
them. Physical mediumship refers to the power of a medium to bring about 
the actual movement of physical objects or to cause physical forms of men 
and women to materialize. McKenzie believed that mental mediumship was 
the purer form, but Eileen disregarded McKenzie's warnings and went off to sit 
with a group that encouraged physical mediumship. During this meeting she 
was told that she had produced "with a misty translucent stuff related to 
ectoplasm" the faces of twenty dead people the others in the room had known 
in life. She did not continue these physical mediumship sessions because she 
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felt that she was deceiving McKenzie, injuring her fine personal relationship 
with him and perhaps destroying his pattern of carefully planned work. 
Somewhat conscience-stricken, she confessed her infraction of their 
agreement to work together as obedient student and teacher. He did not 
erupt in anger, as she had expected, and explained again that mental 
mediumship was the highest form of a sacred art, but that physical 
mediumship imposed a greater strain on the body and would be detrimental 
to one so prone to illness as she. 


She succumbed to his wishes emphatic proof of Eileen’s respect for 
McKenzie. But her respect for this teacher did not remove her doubts about 
his explanations of control and trance and mediumship. As her training 
progressed, she was more dubious that Uvani, that any control, was anything 
more than a part of her own subconscious mind. McKenzie was shocked when 
his young student told him that she thought Uvani was a "“split-off of my 
subconscious mind.” He and Barbara McKenzie were dismayed that Eileen 
Garrett, from whom they expected so much in the future, doubted the whole 
spiritual hypothesis and was now veering toward an opposite and mechanistic 
view of mediumship. He was an honest man and he believed that he was a 
scientist, said Eileen, but his methods and his premises had no place in a 
laboratory where controlled experiments were conducted by physicists, 
chemists, and others. 


She became a little facetious about Uvani and no longer feared him, and 
she shocked her colleagues in the reverent atmosphere of the College by 
speaking of her control as the “old bird." She also became restless and critical 
of the people who came to her for sittings. They usually wanted to talk to a 
dead relative or friend, but too many of them, said Eileen, "use these sittings 
as an opiate or aphrodisiac and not as an aid to more responsible living.” She 
usually produced the required results and the clients went away content, but 
when they were not pleased with Uvani's messages, they made their feelings 
known to Eileen as soon as she emerged from trance. It did not help to tell 
these sitters that she had no control over those messages; they wanted good 
messages and they had no genuine interest in mediumship. 


She was now convinced that she had never believed there was a being 
within her who lived long ago and was named Uvani. He came from her own 
subconscious in some manner, and Huhnli and McKenzie and others, all 
spiritualists, were wrong in accepting him as an actual being. These were 
heretical thoughts, but she did not leave. Still believing that there was a 
great deal to learn from McKenzie, she refrained from open criticism of him 
and the College. She also enjoyed working with Conan Doyle, now a warm 
friend, whose special interest apart from survival was healing; with Sir Oliver 
Lodge, a world-famous physicist who embarrassed his academic colleagues 
with his "proof" of survival and communication with the dead; and G. R. S. 
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Mead, the scholar and translator of Oriental classics, former secretary to 
Helena Blavatsky and editor of the Society's Journal, who believed that a 
highly sensitive medium could receive and transmit to the modern world the 
lost wisdom of ancient philosophers. 


The new doubts made her break the training prescribed by McKenzie. He 
had warned her that becoming a medium of quality required that she shun 
occultists, writers, artists, and others like them who could disturb her 
subconscious. But these were just the people who interested her now: 
Catherine Dawson Scott, one of the founders of the P. E. N. Club and the 
Survival League, which brought together artists and writers interested in 
reincarnation; Aleister Crowley, a notorious black magic practitioner, and E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, James Stephens, William Butler Yeats, and James Joyce. 


McKenzie died in August 1929. Eileen had trained with him to the end 
despite her rejection of his spiritualist beliefs. She continued working for a 
short period at the College with Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, but she knew 
that she would be leaving soon. When she withdrew from the College, still a 
seemingly active institution but for her so empty without Hewat McKenzie's 
vitality, she continued her mediumistic work privately. After her rigid training 
and after giving. thousands of sittings at the College, she found it impossible. 
to leave the field. 


She was now one of the two or three leading mediums in the world and 
there were constant demands for her services. She was the inevitable choice 
at the time of the R-101 disaster in October 1930 when Harry Price was 
seeking the most objective and most scientifically minded medium in London 
to try to communicate with the recently deceased Arthur Conan Doyle. That 
celebrated seance brought Eileen international fame, but it was merely the 
most spectacular of her many sittings. She carried on her private practice 
because she thought she would learn more about mediumship unfettered by 
rules of the College. But the new sitters who came to her did not reveal, as 
she had hoped, new phenomena about themselves that would give her new 
insights into paranormal behavior. 


She was not pleased with her success or her fame. It might be correct to 
state that in trance she was not responsible for what Uvani revealed, but 
there was no denying her feeling of responsibility for what people did after 
they heard him. She had hoped to help people with her mediumship, but 
instead she saw them deteriorating, growing too dependent on her and an 
unseen entity, and unable to revitalize themselves from within. If this was 
mediumship, she felt it came too close to being exploitation of people's 
feelings of helplessness and fear, and decided that it might be better to 
abandon such a practice. 
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While considering this possibility. Eileen became ill with paratyphoid fever, 
and after recovering from that illness she had to undergo surgery twice. 
During the long period of con- valescence, free of trances and sitters, there 
was none of the exhaustion which mediumship brought, but rather a new 
discovery — what she called "my world of light and sound and movement" in 
which, by utilizing the vibrations of color, emanations she could sense as well 
as see, she could cure herself of illness. She looked so healthy when she 
returned to her friends in London that they said she surely possessed magic 
powers and simply must continue as a medium. She did not resist, and again 
she attracted a large clientele who came to her from great distances. 


It was 1930 and she was thirty-seven years old, a striking young woman of 
awesome knowledge of the past and the future, consultant to public figures, 
scientists, physicians. The appearance of a new control at this time probably 
added to her reputation. The newcomer was, her sitters told her, one Abdul 
Latif, a great Muslim physician who was born in Baghdad in 1162 and died 
there in 1231 after traveling throughout the Muslim world and serving for a 
time as a physician in the court of Saladin, Sultan of Egypt. Unlike Uvani, 
Abdul had been known for centuries to psychical researchers, not only as a 
physician, but as a scholar and philosopher who wrote in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Hindi, Greek, Latin, Coptic, French, German, and Italian on medicine, history, 
theology, botany, physics, music, belles lettres, mineralogy, and anatomy. His 
great textbook on medicine was The Human Body, and his other writings 
included a history of Egypt and more than forty works on philology, logic, and 
rhetoric. 


Eileen's sitters spoke admiringly of Abdul, and she was struck by his lack of 
emphasis on survival and communication and concentration more on health, 
healing, and a philosophical approach to daily living. She wondered if Abdul 
had come to her at this time because her clients came to her now with 
different problems. There would always be those who wanted messages from 
the dead, but they were not as numerous now and the urgency for such 
messages no longer existed. Unlike the days following World War |, when 
McKenzie had founded his College, today death was no longer the supreme 
question in the homes of England. People now sought a meaning for and 
purpose in life, and this new personality. Abdul Latif, seemed to have the 
wisdom for the new day. 


This sug gested to Eileen that the subconscious in people as sensitive as 
herself had a way of expanding as circumstances required, so that from it 
would come the wisdom appropriate for the new sitters and new times. Dr. 
lan Stevenson, the psychiatrist who heads the Division of Parapsychology at 
the University of Virginia Medical School in Charlottesville, told me of another 
aspect of the Abdul personality and how Eileen used it. When she had become 
head of the Parapsychology Foundation, Stevenson applied for a grant to help 
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defray the cost of his researches into reincarnation. She told him that she 
could not make such a recommendation to her committee, for she was not 
impressed with the value of reincarnation studies, but she would ask Abdul 
Latif, and he might have another opinion. Sure enough, the voice of the long- 
dead Abdul ad- vised helping Stevenson, and the grant was approved. This was 
an example of another part of her subconscious working and responding to 
new conditions. The workaday Eileen thought reincarnation research was a 
waste of good energy that could be better used for other purposes, but Abdul, 
or another part of her subconscious, said that she had to be less rigid in her 
opinion. 


On another occasion Eileen and Abdul agreed. A famous public figure came 
to Eileen and asked if he should seek pub- lic office again and embark upon a 
long, hard campaign. Eileen said no, he would lose, times had changed and 
new public figures who knew the times better were moving in. The politician 
was unconvinced and asked Eileen to go into trance so that he could ask 
Abdul. She did so, and Abdul too recommended that the man not run because 
he would lose. Finish your public life gracefully, without a loss, and get on 
with another career, Abdul advised him. The politician refused the advice; he 
lost. 


The presence of Abdul in 1930 in London added a new interest to Eileen's 
mediumship, but it was not great enough to induce her to continue the work. 
The more successful she became, the more dubious was she of the value of 
her mediumship. Friends who had been urging her to continue now suggested 
that she go into trance so that they could discuss the problem with Abdul. She 
did as they wished, and when Abdul "came through" the entranced Eileen, he 
said that he was not concerned about Eileen Garrett's leaving mediumship. 
"This is only a process in her further development," he told them. "She will go 
through with this, but will not, as she thinks, give up her mediumship.’ 


Eileen thought Abdul was mistaken. She gave up tice and refused all 
clients. The marriage to James W. Garrett had come to an end and an 
amicable divorce had freed both of them. She had consented to marry a warm 
friend of many years with whom there was the prospect of a rich life that 
would give her some of the domestic peace that had so long eluded her. And 
then she heard, as she had before her sons died, a voice saying, "Make the 
most of your happiness; it cannot last." She knew the voice and she knew 
there would be no new marriage. 


The day the forthcoming marriage was announced both she and her fiancé 
were hospitalized, she with a mastoid infection and he with pneumonia. He 
was dead a week later, and she was critically ill not only from mastoid surgery 
but from complications resulting from a ruptured ap pendix. Her surgeon told 
her that after she had been anesthetized, she had spoken in the Hindi 
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language which he recognized, having lived in India in childhood. G. R. S. 
Mead, the Orientalist, later told Eileen that he had been in touch with Abdul 
Latif and that Abdul had told him he had been in the operating room during 
the surgery. 


Although recovered from her illness, she was very weak, and unable to 
accept any of the business opportunities offered her. She could only fall back 
on the practice of mediumship. which, as she now understood, was the art 
and profession she was so well trained for and to which, despite her 
protestations. she was best suited. And so she would return to psychic work. 
but this time and for all the years ahead only as an investigator seeking the 
facts about the baffling phenomenon. Sittings and seances with individuals 
would be undertaken only if they promised to yield new data about the nature 
of the mind — and not simply more messages from the dead. She was thirty- 
eight years old and her daughter Babs, now fifteen, was more of a companion 
than a child and a responsibility. There was freedom and there was time for 
study and scientific experiments. While she was formulating these new plans 
an invitation came from the American Society for Psychical Research to 
participate in a series of psychic experiments and go on a lecture tour across 
the country. In September 1931, Eileen and Babs arrived in New York. 


NINE 


A great reputation preceded Eileen to the United States. Mil. lions of 
Americans had read about her remarkable explanation for the R-101 disaster, 
and many thousands had for years read and heard of her other sittings, her 
ghost hunting, and her poltergeist chases. Many knew her picture well, with 
her slicked-down black hair, the full face, the ever-present and abundant 
bracelets and rings. The more or less academic people of the psychical 
research societies had the documented record, but popular magazines and 
newspapers across the country had excited the mass audience with many tales 
of Eileen Garrett. There was the Tony Burman case of 1926, for example. 
Tony was the son of Mrs. Harry Burman of Birming ham, an actress known in 
England in the 1920's as Isabel Thornton. When Mrs. Burman was in London in 
1926, she had a sitting with Eileen at the London Spiritualist Alliance. As the 
sitting drew to a close, Uvani said. "I see with you. Madam, your littlest son. 
There is some trouble but he wants to say, "Don't worry. 


Mrs. Burman was nonplussed, for she had no little son, and the younger of 
her two boys, Tony, was twenty. It did not occur to her then that the Arab 
Uvani did not know the English idiom well enough to say "younger" rather than 
“littlest.” Somewhat annoyed, Mrs. Burman told Uvani she did not know what 
he meant, that she had no small children; she had two grown boys, and they 
were well. Uvani replied, "We will leave it then, Madam, but | think | am 
right." He told her that he had received the message about Tony from an old 
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friend of the Burman family who had died some time ago. In another message 
from the dead friend, transmitted by Uvani, Mrs. Burman was told to consult a 
specific book and specific passage on the page number he gave her for more 
information about Tony. When she arrived at the theater that night she found 
a telegram relaying the news of a motorcycle accident that afternoon in 
which Tony had been hurt. It had taken place an hour after her sitting with 
Eileen. The boy died the next day. 


Mrs. Burman did not consult the book Uvani had mentioned when she 
returned home that night; Tony's death delayed this for several days. But 
when she finally went to the book a week later she read this line: "He shall 
not come to man's estate, neither shall he take unto himself a wife.” Tony 
Burman had not died when Uvani made the reference to the passage in the 
book. This was an illustration of precognition and prediction. 


Uvani continued to receive messages from Tony after his death, and one of 
those to whom he communicated the messages was Nea Walker, a writer on 
psychic phenomena who had never met Tony but was acquainted with his 
mother and some friends of the family. On November 8, 1927, a year after the 
accident, Mrs. Walker had a sitting with Mrs. Garrett and Uvani at the British 
College of Psychic Science, in which Uvani gave her messages from Tony. He 
was concerned about his mother's placing the word "death" on a memorial for 
him. and it was later verified that she had in fact talked of doing. so and had 
finally decided to omit the word from the memorial. Tony also spoke of his 
mother's health problems and some problems in her professional work that she 
was worried about. "She's been off her sleep" was the way Tony had put it. 
This too was correct. She had not been sleeping well because of back trouble. 
She was also worried about some problems at the theater. There followed a 
little banter from Tony about cheap watch he had once bought and which 
never gave the right time and caused his brother, Stephen, and his mother to 
tease him by always asking him what time it was. The watch, he said, was ina 
wooden box where he kept old pictures and other personal mementos. On 
returning home, Stephen and his mother did find the watch there. 


Then Uvani related this message from Tony to his brother: "He tells you to 
tell her [his mother] that he likes the wireless in the house, and also the 
music. . . And will you say that, in the evening, when sitting in her own 
particular chair, busy as usual, he is always there. He listens in with her. He is 
interested in long-distance communications more than anything in the world. 


Tony's brother said of this message: “Tony was very keen on wireless. And 
mother always works at raffia in a particular corner of the sofa while listening 
to the wireless.” 


Later that same month, Mrs. Burman and her sister, Miss Mabel France, 
went for a joint sitting with Mrs. Garrett, and heard from Uvani that Tony had 
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asked him to tell them he was "jolly-looking, laughing, tall, full." Mrs. Burman 
was amused and said to Uvani that her son was just plain fat. Tony replied, 
through Uvani: "I didn't mention the stoutness, so | asked the control not to 
mention it. | was never fond of my girth. Thank heaven, it's not there now. I'm 
much more graceful-round-jolly it's most unkind of you to refer to it.” 
Everyone overlooked his size, added Tony, because he was so jolly. Nea 
Walker gave these facts in her article, "The Tony Burman Case,” which 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, August 
1929. She describes the seance as follows: 


The sitting was anonymous as far as Mrs. Garrett was concerned; if | had 
previously had any doubts as to whether she knew me, and in fact | had none 
— the internal evidence of the sitting clearly shows that she did not know me. 
| had never seen Mrs. Garrett, though | had heard reports of her which were 
good on the whole. Her manner is dignified, and she did not talk to me either 
before or after the sitting. She sits in broad daylight or electric light. There is 
no fuss, and the trance comes on quickly and easily, taking in this particular 
case, just five minutes. 


In her book, Ferry Over Jordan, Margerie Lawrence tells of a sitting she and 
a friend had with Eileen in 1929 after the death of Miss Lawrence's friend T. 
P. O'Connor, the Irish journalist who represented Galway in the British 
Parliament, edited T. P.'s Weekly, and was beloved by both the British and 
the Irish as a warm raconteur and, later, as "father" of the House of Commons. 
Miss Lawrence had not come to Eileen to hear from O'Connor, but to get word 
if possible from the late father of the woman friend who accompanied her. 
They had heard that if a medium held some article which had belonged to the 
dead person it might help the dead person come through, and so they brought 
Eileen a sample of the father's handwriting. 


O'Connor had been a mentor to Miss Lawrence, starting her on her writing 
career, but at this session with the medium she was not thinking of him and 
was concentrating on her friend's father. Telepathy could therefore be ruled 
out. But it was O'Connor who came through when Uvani spoke, and he spoke 
in precisely the same manner and accents and with the same idiosyncracies 
which the now flabbergasted Miss Lawrence remembered so well. Despite her 
bewilderment, she talked with him about the current news which he as a 
journalist would naturally be interested in, and then she blurted out, "Tell 
me, T. P., what does it feel like to die?" "To die, is it?" asked O'Connor. He 
continued: 


“Well, me dear, you know | was ill for a long time before | left the old 
earth, and had to be wheeled about like a poor old cripple in a nasty chair, 
and didn't | hate it.... And then | got very ill and had to go to bed... and | 
remember one day wishing with all my heart | could go to sleep for ever and 
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ever. And then | remember drifting off, and | remember feeling, "Ah, this is 
the sleep | wanted, the real sleep I've been after this long while”... only | 
didn't know, ye see, me dear, that it was death coming — but it was like 
sliding into a dark, warm kindly sleep. 


“And then it seemed to me | slept and slept for long and long. but then | 
woke... and | was lying on a bed or a couch of some kind in a hall or big room 
lit with a sort of bluish light, and there were people moving quietly about that 
| seemed to know were there looking after me. And then suddenly it seemed 
that me old Dad, that | hadn't seen since | was a gossoon, stood close to me 
and smiled down at me and said, "Well, me lad, so you're here all right, and 
it's glad to see you we all are. Just keep quiet and everythin'll be all right.” 
And then it seemed | drifted into sleep again, with the half an idea it was all a 
queer dream.... And then a long time later | seemed to wake altogether, and 
behold, there | was sitting on the bank of a river in the loveliest garden | ever 
saw, with flowers and great trees all round and in the distance rolling hills 
with clouds crowning ‘em, blue hills that were Ireland all over again! And the 
sun was warm and the sky was blue and there were birds fluttering about 
them and in the distance the sea. And | looked down at me legs, and they 
were all right, and no old wheel chair, and | looked at me hands, and they 
were the hands of a young man and | said to meself, "Tim, ye're drunk.” 


Marjorie Lawrence, writing of this sitting, notes that Mrs. Garrett had never 
met the speaker but that the words coming from her mouth were authentic 
O'Connor. 


This type of question, what it feels like to live after death. was put to 
Uvani frequently. Here is an answer he gave a year after the O'Connor 
conversation at the home of Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott in Maida Vale. That 
evening, in addition to Mrs. Garrett, twelve people were congregated, and 
after Uvani appeared one of them asked if he might speak to the famous 
barrister Sir Edward Marshall Hall, who had died in 1929, two years, 
incidentally, after Hall himself had visited a clairvoyant who had told him that 
he would die within two years. H. Dennis Bradley, who describes the sitting in 
his book, ‘And After’, recalls that he had asked Uvani if it would be possible 
to speak directly with Hall rather than have Uvani relay the message. Uvani 
was finally able to get Hall and announced his presence by saying, 


"The legal gentleman has come. He is in his fifties, fifty-seven or fifty- 
eight. He looks like and has the temperament of an actor. He speaks with 
great precision. He has spent hours and hours in the culture of his voice. He 
does not look as old as he seems, but he gives me the impression of having 
suffered very much. It appears his illness was of a cancerous nature.” 


And then Hall spoke directly, saying, 
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“Those who know me will not be surprised to hear that, when | went out, | 
was calmly convinced that | was sailing to a very fine country, and | cannot 
say | was sorry to go." 


Later in the sitting, when Hall disappeared and it was no longer possible to 
speak to him directly, one of the group said to Uvani, "May we ask what sort 
of work he [Hall] is doing now 


Uvani replied: 


He says, "I fear | am going to disappoint you, but this is not Heaven, neither 
is it Hell, though it savours of both. My friends are still tied up with knots and 
problems, but | played at most things and was terribly sincere when | played. | 
am still playing. This is not a state of spirit any more than the one | have left, 
and | am young here, a mere baby. | have only been over a year or two. | am 
doing what other infants do, opening my eyes, looking round and asking 
questions. There is still a lot of the earth man left in me, thank God. | am still 
in a state of matter, with a more beautiful and much less troublesome body. | 
take a hand in anything that is going on. | am interested in the scientific 
developments which are taking place. This is a place where free-will 
predominates." 


H.D.B.: Does he remember giving me his personal opinions with regard to a 
certain sitting? 


CONTROL: He says he remembers speaking about it to you. 
H.D.B.: He spoke once or twice about it. 


CONTROL: He says he was deeply and vitally interested, much more so than 
he led you to believe. He says that first sitting made him feel like a 
schoolboy. He wondered if the heavens were not going to open. 


H.D.B.: He made a personal confession to me with reference to his feelings 
about a certain direct Voice Séance. 


CONTROL: He said he was always looking on both sides of the question, and 
although willing to receive and believe, there was always the element of if 
and but. 


H.D.B.: Yes, quite, but he hasn't given me the answer. 


CONTROL: He speaks of the mental effect it had. His trained mind said one 
thing, and his psychological mind another. 


H.D.B.: | know it is impossible to remember everything. Has he met Dewar?" 


CONTROL: Now that pleases him immensely, and he also our friend and 
litigant F.E." says 
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CHORUS: "F.E. Birkenhead.” 


CONTROL: Yes, he is the gentleman, Madame. Of the first gentleman he 
says, “With hands in pockets he has looked over it all, and says to me, This 
isn't a bad place to find oneself in at all. Pity if the (?) Churches should come 
in and ask for building sites.” " 


MEMBER: Is he sure he is not in Hell? 


CONTROL: He says, "I believe this much firmly, that all experience is 
growth, and that we partake of good and evil through every experience, and 
that it can be Hell or Heaven according to our potential sight. From my own 
point of view | am not in Hell. In life | did most of the things | desired to do. | 
wanted to achieve a certain amount of success, and | did this with childish 
glee and vanity. As far as | am concerned, | am now in a comfortable part of 
the globe. | don't call it Heaven. It is an expression of this personality that 
always will be me. Here is freedom from pain, freedom from sorrow, the 
vision which has led me all my life and which | would not change. | came to 
you because | was curious to know what you would have to say to me. This 
mind of the child you see is still at play. It has given me great pleasure to 
come tonight. 


OMNES: Thank you very much. 


MEMBER: Can you tell me just this: Why does Sir Edward Marshall Hall use 
the first person when he is speaking? 


CONTROL: | have to do that for him. Would it interest you to learn my 
method? 


ALL: Yes, please. 


CONTROL: | am not with you. | stand, as it were, on a platform, and if a 
man refuses to speak into the instrument | seek to be his interpreter. You 
send the thought, he catches it, and as you are speaking he is giving me the 
answer to your thought. There are two channels, the mind of the Medium and 
that of the Control. Remember that we are two personalities, therefore you 
are bound to lose a very great deal of the personality of whoever is 
communicating. Think of it the communication has to come through two 
minds, the mind of the Control and that of the Medium. Can you hope to get 
accurate answers to your questions? But we do the best we can. 


Here the sitting closed. 


Shortly after Eileen arrived in New York in 1931, on her first trip to the 
United States, the best-known and most controversial American medium of 
the day, Mina Stinson Crandon of Boston, better known as "Margery," arranged 
a sitting with her at Hyslop House. The two women had never met before and 
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Margery did not identify herself, nor did Eileen ask who she was. This had 
always been, and was to remain, her custom with the thousands of people to 
whom she gave sitings for half a century, for in her conscious state, she had 
no interest in the people who came to her for sittings. Eileen went into trance 
for her almost immediately after they sat down. But then when Uvani 
appeared, he said, 


"| get a peculiar circumstance. You are a powerful medium. You could be a 
mental medium as well as physical, but | think you are physical. Am | wrong?" 


Margery did not answer and Uvani continued, 


"A very vital young man appears. He is walking up and down this room and 
he smiles at you and he is very friendly... He says. “Margery, you were such a 
good friend, would to God | had taken your advice. | died in California." 


Uvani, through Eileen, went on talking about this dead man Margery had 
apparently known well, and finally the man himself spoke. Margery shouted, 


“Theron! If this is Theron Pierce, you have purported to come through 
before. Other mediums have not proved your identity, so here's your chance. 
Answer this one question: What did | call you and Mr. Bligh Bond, when you 
traveled about together?" 


"Mutt and Jeff." came the immediate and absolutely correct reply. Margery 
became so excited that she asked the alleged Theron Pierce, speaking through 
the sleeping medium, to wait while she went downstairs to fetch Bligh Bond. 
Blight came up and had a ten-minute chat with Pierce. After that, Eileen, still 
in trance, returned to Margery and gave her more correct information and 
messages from living and dead people. Margery later said that it had not been 
telepathy but mediumship of a very high order. 


When Mary Roberts Rinehart's husband, Dr. Stanley Rinehart, died in 1932, 
she went into his room, sat on the bed where he lay, and, as she had so many 
times in past years, held his hand. But this time, of course, there was no 
response of any kind, only silence, and, she says in her autobiography, My 
Story, she felt at that moment the finality of death and knew that he had left 
her forever. But they had both dabbled a bit in psychic matters and had 
agreed that when one of them died, that person would try to come through to 
the other. Mrs. Rinehart consulted a medium a little while after her husband's 
death and received striking and inexplicable evidence of the dead man's 
presence in the same room. 


Two years later she was having tea with Eileen Garrett in her Park Avenue 
apartment in New York, joined by her three sons, Stanley, Alan, and Ted. 
Eileen had never met any of them before. She paused suddenly during the 
conversation that bright sunny afternoon, put down her cup, and said she 
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would "try for what she could get after she went into trance. Uvani came 
through quickly, and his familiar introductory greeting- 


"Greetings, friends, it is |. Uvani, peace be with you" and so on — Mrs. 
Rinehart recalled as "the preliminary palaver.” 


But she also recalls in her autobiography that she and her sons were 
startled as they listened in stunned attention to the voice of the husband and 
father they all knew so well coming from Mrs. Garrett's mouth. Dr. Stanley 
Rinehart was talking, complete with the voice and mannerisms and the 
chuckle they all knew so well. More than that, the disembodied voice of Dr. 
Rinehart talked of his own death and then said to his wife, 


"| did not realize what had happened to me until you came in that night and 
sat down on the side of the bed and took my hand.” 


Mrs. Rinehart could never explain this startling revelation. She had never 
told anybody about that night when she held her husband's hand for the last 
time, and she had forgotten it completely until Eileen Garrett brought it back. 


Long after she gave up trance sittings on a regular basis and had 
established the Parapsychology Foundation, Eileen occasionally consented to 
work on some individual cases. One such case was brought to her in 1966 by 
Lawrence LeShan, a psychologist then working with the Program in Psychiatry 
and Religion at the Union Theological Seminary in New York, who had also 
worked on some psychical experiments with Mrs. Garrett at her Foundation. 
The problem he was asking her help with concerned a missing man, Dr. B., a 
physician who had left his home in the midwest to attend some medical 
conferences and had not been heard from for many days. 


Dr. LeShan did not know Dr. B., who was the husband of a friend of his 
wife, and he had only learned that he was missing when Mrs. LeShan 
telephoned while traveling in the midwest. The only information Dr. B's wife 
had was that he had registered at a hotel on February 24, 1966, and had 
checked out at five o'clock that afternoon. On March 18, Dr. LeShan brought a 
small piece of the shirt Dr. B. had worn the day before he left his home to 
Eileen at the Offices of the Parapsychology Foundation on West Fifty-seventh 
Street in New York. He told her that the piece of cloth came from the shirt of 
a missing man — nothing else. Prior to that he had only a telephone conversa 
tion with Eileen in which he said. "I have a problem requiring your assistance. 
Do you have a few minutes you could spare me today?" Mrs. Garrett went into 
one of the Foundation's research rooms with Dr. LeShan and her secretary, 
who had prepared a tape recorder for the session and would also be taking 
shorthand notes. She went into trance and when Uvani appeared, LeShan said 
to him, "A man has vanished, disappeared. His wife is very upset and seeks 
some idea of his whereabouts.” 
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Uvani then asked if he had some article that belonged to Dr. B., and LeShan 
handed the sleeping Mrs. Garrett the piece of shirt. As Mrs. Garrett held the 
cloth, Uvani spoke of the missing doctor. 


"| think that [before he left] he has spoken much that he wanted to go to 
Mexico | am sure he thought of going to California and then on to Mexico. 
Going away was not without premeditation on his part. The man must have 
been for some time very despondent. Some two or three years ago, he 
suffered many difficulties, some financial, some imagined, and some of them 
healthwise, but all of them very real to his personality and they made him 
feel quite insecure. . . He very definitely had a desire to find himself 
something he felt he couldn't do if he didn't take himself away. He has had no 
accident and he is all right.” 


After that first sitting, Uvani said that at a second sitting, to be held at a 
later date, in order to obtain more comprehensive data about the man, he 
would require an article which the doctor always carried with him, such as a 
pipe. The piece of cloth had revealed the man's anxiety, but little more. 
LeShan didn't discuss Uvani's findings with Mrs. Garrett, but simply said the 
sitting had gone well. That night he telephoned Mrs. B. and asked her to send 
him the kind of personal article that Uvani said would be required in the next 
sitting. She sent him a sealed box which he did not attempt to open but 
simply placed inside a heavy manila envelope. (It was later revealed that the 
box contained a favorite pen.) 


The second sitting, without Uvani present, took place at the Foundation 
offices on March 28, 1966, at 10:50 A.M., with Eileen holding the sealed and 
covered box. She did not go into trance, but in her natural waking state 
psychometrized the package, talking for forty minutes about the message it 
gave her. "I get the impression of someone who is in the middle forties,” she 
told of Dr. B., age forty-two. "A man who as a youngster was considered a 
prodigy. Somewhere between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, there was a 
loss in the family. | believe it was his father.” This was correct; when the 
doctor was fourteen, his father left the family and was not seen again by his 
children for twenty-five years. 


She gave the doctor's height as five feet ten, one inch taller than he 
actually was. She said that he had lost weight recently, and it turned out that 
he had lost twenty-five pounds during his disappearance. Toward the end of 
the session she said, "I see him at La Jolla." A few minutes later she said, "I 
see him in San Diego.” Then she said that Mrs. B. should have heard from him 
by then, but that in any event she would very soon. Then she added. "I see 
him on a bus, riding a long way on a bus." That day, March 28, at 1 P.M., less 
than two hours after the beginning of the second sitting in New York, Mrs. B. 
in the midwest received a letter from Dr. B., written in La Jolla but 
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postmarked San Diego, telling her that he had not been well and would soon 
be home. He also telephoned her that day and told her that he had been 
taking a long bus trip, from La Jolla to Mexico and back. He returned to his 
home April 8. 


When Dr. LeShan discussed this case in the January 1968 issue of the 
Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research, he said that Eileen's 
impressions at the two sittings “clearly indicate paranormal acquisition of 
information.” And yet, he said, he knew that his recital of the facts — and 
they were given in considerable detail in his piece — made for what could only 
be called “an old fashioned" article. The reason, he went on, was because 


It does not fit in with the current interests of many researchers and is not 
embedded in the modern stream of parapsychology.... At present 
parapsychology stresses statistical evaluations, the effects of hypnosis and 
drugs on paranormal ability, the relationship of personality structure and 
attitude toward scoring level, and other approaches of this sort. In spite of 
repeated statements made by speakers at various parapsychology conferences 
in the past few years that we are hampered by the lack of good sensitives to 
work with, very little is currently being done with those who are available and 
willing to take part in research. Then why publish a paper like this at all? 
Simply because, articles of faith aside, it is not established which approach — 
the qualitative or the quantitative — will be ultimately more fruitful... 


TEN 


Eileen's mediumship and clairvoyant gifts were astonishingly effective 
weapons in tracking down ghosts and poltergeists; McKenzie often took her 
with him on such investigations. Poltergeists (from the German polter, "noisy," 
and geist, “ghost") are those gremlinlike beings or manifestations which for 
centuries have allegedly raised havoc in buildings-breaking chairs and tables, 
and scattering the pieces throughout a church or house, sending showers of 
broken crockery, glass and stones hurtling through rooms and basements, 
breaking pipes, unearthing rocks and uprooting trees, turning on bath- room 
water faucets, sending house keys into milk bottles, and in general making a 
shambles of a place which only hours earlier may have been perfectly 
peaceful. In their mischievous way, say the believers in poltergeists, these 
noisy ghosts can do just about everything H. G. Wells’ invisible man could. 


Some investigators say that there are no gremlins involved and that 
explainable physical phenomena, such as earth tremors and underground 
water, are the true culprits. Others believe that the shambles caused by 
poltergeists are brought about by the energy of a schizophrenic or otherwise 
disturbed mind, frequently that of a child. This was the view held by 
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McKenzie. He believed that a separate and mischievous entity invading the 
body of another person could and often did cause great damage and therefore 
must be reasoned with and exorcised. To accomplish this a medium must go 
into the trance state and thus reach a plane of existence from which, through 
her control, she could talk with the ghost and ascertain the nature of the 
problem. 


Following some poltergeist occurrences which disturbed members of a 
London household, McKenzie took Eileen along, placed her in trance, and then 
learned from Uvani that the spirit of a long dead grandfather was responsible. 
Uvani made it possible for McKenzie to talk directly with the grandfather and 
he learned from him that estate problems and a missing will had forced him 
to return to earth and all but wreck the house so that he could call attention 
to his presence there. He now told McKenzie that the will could be found 
behind a picture frame, and after it was located and its provisions carried 
out, peace came to the home and the family and the unhappy spirit of the old 
grandfather. Eileen of course did not know what had taken place while she 
was in trance and was able to relate the story only because McKenzie told her 
about it. In her autobiography, she ventured this opinion regarding her 
poltergeist work with McKenzie and her independent ghost-laying expeditions: 
"The spirits who on these various occasions unfolded their stories while | was 
in trance seemed without exception to have caused these poltergeist 
disturbances, because they were troubled by some deep emotional conflict 
which had not been resolved before their death. Revenge and the righting of 
wrongs often seemed the motives for their return. When these complications 
were removed, the manifestations of poltergeist phenomena always ceased as 
abruptly as they had begun.” 


Eileen could see a ghost frequently clairvoyantly rather than in trance. In 
the 1920's, while on a motoring holiday in Germany with her daughter and a 
close friend, she found that it would be impossible to reach Cologne the same 
day and decided to stop for the night in an attractive inn at the town of 
Cleves. Mrs. Garrett's friend, the driver of the car, knew the owner of this 
warm and intimate small hotel and the party was given an enthusiastic 
welcome. 


Eileen was the first to come down from her room after washing up. While 
waiting in the lounge for her daughter and her friend, she began to feel 
uncomfortable; her skin felt prickly and there were peculiar sensations in her 
back. For her these were familiar indications that somebody was in the room 
near her, and so when her daughter came down, she asked, "Babs, is there 
anybody behind me?" Babs shook her head, but her mother, who now turned 
around, insisted that she saw a not-quite-dead man with his head in a noose 
hanging from a beam in the next room. 
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Eileen believed in partial death. "I have known cases," she has written, “in 
which there has been evidence of partial ‘consciousness’ remaining in ghostly 
form for years after the death of the body, as though some part of the mind 
were reluctant to release itself... The lingering here is due to some injustice, 
injury or moral wrong which the consciousness has not been able to forgive or 
forget, and which, under the mysterious law of compensation, arrests its 
progress and holds it in the place of its deepest life relationship.” At the inn in 
Cleves she knew nothing about the old owner, but there was his almost dead 
body hanging from a beam, breaking into her life, demanding that she learn 
more of his life and the great wrong done him. She was unable to eat her 
dinner, for she still saw the hanging body of the unhappy old innkeeper. She 
went for a walk with Babs and told her she kept having that terrible vision, 
but Babs sighed and assumed that it would all pass. 


But it did not pass even when they drove off to Cologne in the morning, and 
Eileen had the car stop at a small church on the way so that she could go in 
and light a candle for the man's soul. She had no formal religious faith, but 
mystic symbolism of this sort had meaning for her and gave her solace. 
Knowing that the man had been a Catholic, she also went into the Cologne 
Cathedral later that day and prayed for his peaceful and complete release 
from the unhappy life on earth to which he still clung. When she came out of 
the cathedral, she told the driver of the car about her vision of a man hanging 
from a beam. He said that he knew the history of the inn and, apparently, she 
had come upon some tragic and true facts. The old innkeeper had befriended 
a poor nephew, who had come to work in the inn, and then the nephew by 
chicanery finally became owner, after which the heartbroken old man killed 
himself by hanging himself from a beam. 


Conan Doyle received a letter one day in the 1920's from a man in a town 
outside of London who wanted him to investigate the noises which came from 
within a home there and were disturbing the townspeople. It was a poor 
home, belonging to a widow who had recently come to the village and who 
operated a small shabby shop. She had a frail young daughter, and their 
neighbors were startled to observe how the child's health continued to fail. 
Was her ill health somehow connected to those strange raps which kept 
coming from that little house? Doyle asked his friend McKenzie to help, and 
McKenzie, Eileen Garrett, and some others went to investigate. 


The mother resented the party even after McKenzie told her politely that 
he had come to try to help her. But she did admit the group to the house. The 
little girl was there and seemed to be very ill. Everybody clearly heard the 
rappings inside and could not account for them. At McKenzie's request. Eileen 
went into trance and almost immediately the child's dead father came 
through with the aid of Uvani. This was his only child, he said, and when he 
died two years earlier, he had provided her with a small legacy. But the 
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mother and the lawyer who handled the tiny estate had squandered the 
legacy, and after that the lawyer had abandoned her. The dead man was 
rapping in protest against the injustice done his child. More than that, the 
very energy which made his protest possible was energy that he was taking 
from his child as a way of wresting her away from life and bringing her to live 
with him in peace and comfort in his world, where he could protect her in a 
way her mother no longer could. 


After this revelation, arrangements were made to give the child the food 
and care she required, and the rappings ceased. The father, apparently no 
longer fearful for his child, left in peace and never again found it necessary to 
protest. 


In 1929, a fisherman and his wife who lived very modestly in the Severn 
Valley wrote the College in London and asked if members of the staff would 
investigate the ghost at their home who had been terrorizing their thirteen- 
year-old son, the youngest child and the favorite of all the family. The boy 
said that night after night a rough-looking dark man would appear before him, 
and some nights the boy ran to his mother's room, gasping that the ghost had 
stripped the coverings off his bed. When the mother went back to his room, 
she comforted him, but the dark man who frightened him continued to return. 
The boy told his brothers about the man also, and they said. Oh yes, they 
knew him, but he was harmless. 


The family cooperated with the group from the College, headed by Stanley 
Barber (Hewat McKenzie having died earlier in that year), Eileen Garrett being 
the medium who would attempt to communicate with the ghost. Barber 
explained to the willing but bewildered family that the pretty young black- 
haired woman with them was a medium. She would soon go to sleep, he said, 
and then they might learn from another voice speaking through her mouth and 
lips who was frightening the young lad in his room. They might even hear that 
man, the ghost, telling about himself. 


And then Uvani came through, explaining that he was now going to present 
the ghost, who would speak directly to the entire party. The next voice 
revealed a difficult and unpleasant man. He said that he was a distant relative 
who had lived long ago in this same Severn cottage, and he had liked it so 
much that he came back to it, especially when the fishing was good. He used 
to go fishing with his brother in those far-away days, and they used to come 
back not only with fish, but with all kinds of treasure they had smuggled in 
from the Continent. Indeed, the distant relative, the ghost who had been 
causing all the trouble in the house, told them that he would take them to the 
local church and show them where he had hidden that treasure. He also 
confessed that he had quarreled with his brother, killed him, and buried him 
on the land. Stanley Barber interrupted at this point to ask why he had come 
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back after all those years and had terrorized a harmless lad. The stranger 

replied that he was so fond of the old cottage that he resented the family 
now living in it even if they were all relatives, but he liked the young chap 
who was so frightened and had meant no harm. 


Barber reasoned with the man, explaining that he had lived in this world 
many years ago but was no longer part of it and must return to where he had 
come from. The stranger seemed to understand, and after this the rappings 
ceased and the dark man was never seen again. Later, some excavations on 
the property uncovered many old coins and human bones, perhaps confirming 
the story of the murder and the hidden treasure the ghost had talked about. 


To “lay a ghost" is to discover, identify, confront and, after appropriate 
reasoning, exorcise him. Eileen was never able to lay the ghost in the old 
Saxon church in the town of Bradford-on-Avon near Bath. She always wanted 
to return and try again, but was never able to, and so this remained one of 
her failures. It was in 1932 that she attempted to exorcise the ghost of the 
Saxon church, and although she never published the story she often spoke of 
it to me and earlier had told it to William Oliver Stevens, who printed her 
account for the first time in his book, ‘Unbidden Guests: A Book of Real 
Ghosts’.* 


*(Note from the translator: See more of that at the appendix) 


Bradford, in Wiltshire County, is sometimes called "the prettiest village in 
Wiltshire." Some local historians say that its little Saxon church was built in 
the tenth or eleventh century and remained relatively undamaged because it 
was used as a barn and storehouse throughout the period of the religious 
wars, and was not recognized as originally having been a church. But in the 
nineteenth century a clergyman saw this little structure, as he looked down 
on Bradford from a high elevation, and finally persuaded sympathetic 
antiquarians and amateur archeologists that the area should be cleared so 
that this treasure of Saxon times could be seen again in its original and classic 
beauty. The church is uniquely small, with a twenty-five by thirteen-foot nave 
and a porch ten feet square. The extremely high walls have but a few 
windows, and the single door of the structure is shaped like a keyhole. Two 
crudely carved angels over the chancel are the only suggestion of decoration 
in this rare relic of England's past. 


Even though it is a relic, services are held in the church. from time to time. 
In 1932 the local minister said that during a service he felt a disturbing 
presence in the sanctuary with him. When he told this to his brother, also a 
clergyman, the brother confessed to feeling the same presence. Other clergy 
who had conducted services there reported having the same uncomfortable 
feeling that some strange entity was sharing the sanctuary with them. The 
vicar himself said that he not only had felt it, but had became nauseated 
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during the service. Parishioners and clergy finally agreed that it would be 
worth enlisting the aid of the famous medium Eileen Garrett, who had 
returned from America recently and had worked closely on psychic 
phenomena with the most eminent scientists in that country and in England. 


Mrs. Garrett came out to the Bradford church with Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Barber of the College on a Sunday, for the vicar had told her that it was on 
Sundays that the presence seemed most active. The moment she entered the 
church she was transported instantly to a scene centuries earlier. Outside the 
church she could see, or, rather, she had a vision of, a large group of people 
taking communion. She wanted a better view of them, for their dress seemed 
so different from anything she was familiar with, and so she went to the 
chancel rail and looked through the spyhole, a common feature of the older 
churches in England. Near it she saw more clearly a group of men and women 
dressed in the clothes of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. They did not look 
happy, but like "people who seemed almost forced to worship.” She did not 
know then, as she learned later, that these were lepers from the large colony 
in Bradford, who were forced to worship outside. the church so that there 
would be no danger of their contaminating the townspeople inside. 


As Eileen continued standing near the chancel rail, she felt herself being 
pushed by what might have been a hand on her ear. Her friends the Barbers 
were some distance from her and she knew it could not be one of them who 
had pushed her. Then she saw a scowling man standing near what she thought 
was a door, but was in reality a vault built into the church wall and containing 
some inscriptions. The forbidding-looking man disturbed her, but she 
continued to walk toward him so that she could better make out the ancient 
lettering, and as she did, she called out. "Stanley, come here and look at this 
vault." She then felt a violent blow to her head, which sent her to the stone 
floor unconscious. It was two hours before she recovered. The vicar later told 
of how he too in the past had been attacked by this presence, but not with 
the violence that almost killed Eileen. 


She never returned, but often reflected about that Sunday at the Saxon 
church. Was the grim-looking man who apparently knocked her down a 
discarnate entity? A leper of long ago from the Bradford colony who resented 
the priest and all those responsible for making the lepers live and worship 
apart from other people? In any event, her encounter with the leper that 
Sunday had some effect, for no clergyman ever complained of the presence 
again. 


It was Uvani who solved a case of a missing will involving a retired admiral 
of the Royal Navy who lived outside of London. This man disregarded the story 
his two young sons told him about mysterious noises and other goings-on in 
the closet of the room they shared. The boys were sure that they heard noises 
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at night, and when they got up in the morning they were certain that their 
shoes in the closet had been moved about by somebody or some force they 
could not see or feel themselves. The admiral refused to believe such 
nonsense and his complete lack of sympathy so affected the younger boy that 
he had to be sent away to convalesce in the country. After that, to the 
father's great satisfaction, nothing more was said about moving shoes and 
mysterious forces in the room at night. 


Soon, though, the mother heard noises, footsteps by an unseen being. She 
not only did not tell her husband about them, but did what she could to 
encourage the walking ghost to make himself better known. Meanwhile the 
unsuspecting admiral said it was time to get the younger boy home with his 
family and back to his room, for the trouble was over. 


Some days before his son was to return, the admiral, sitting with his whisky 
and soda, watched in disbelief as his glass moved across the table and fell to 
the floor. He mixed another drink without telling anybody what had 
happened, but this time, when the glass did not move, he tried to forget the 
crazy thing that had happened with the first drink. But two days. later, when 
he saw a jug move off a table spontaneously and then break upon falling to 
the ground, he told a friend about it despite his embarrassment. The friend 
said that the admiral had better get in touch with the British College of 
Psychic Science. 


Eileen Garrett was called into the case, and Uvani gave this explanation to 
the family while she was in trance. The boy's uncle, the mother's brother, who 
had died two years earlier, during the last months of his illness had become so 
deranged mentally that he had come to believe that his wife and lawyer were 
conspiring against him. He therefore made a new will at this time, leaving to 
his wife the minimum portion of the estate due a widow under the law, and 
left the remainder of his possessions to a distant cousin. But after he died he 
learned how mistaken he had been about his wife and he had been trying ever 
since to reach her again and to make it known that there was another will in 
the house that provided for her as he had originally intended to do. He did not 
know where that will was, but he vaguely recalled that he used to hide things 
in shoes, and so he had come back and tampered with the shoes of the boys. 
He had been especially fond of the younger boy and, knowing how sensitive 
that one was, hoped that by disturbing him in this fashion, by rearranging the 
shoes and making noises, he could transmit the message about the other will. 
The mother of the boys, learning this explanation, now believed that the 
footsteps she heard were also her brother's way of trying to communicate with 
her. 


The older will was found in one of the dead brother's shoes. and the distant 
cousin to whom most of the estate had gone was glad to follow its provisions 
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and give up everything left her in the new will. After that the noises stopped 
and the shoes in the boys’ closet were never again disturbed. 


The Ghost of Ash Manor, a rambling estate at Guildford in the south of 
England, about two hours from London, presented extremely difficult 
problems and decisions for Mrs. Garrett and Uvani. It makes a somewhat 
complicated and yet arresting story. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Kelly had bought the attractive house and twenty-four 
acres of wooded country in 1934 at a price far below its true value, probably 
because the old place, dating back to the eleventh century, was said to be 
haunted. But the Kellys took no stock in ghosts and hauntings and were 
delighted to have Ash Manor to themselves. In November, five months after 
the Kellys and their sixteen-year-old daughter, Patricia, had moved in, Mr. 
Kelly was awakened at 3:35 A.M. by three loud raps on the door of his 
bedroom. After getting up and finding nobody at the door, he went to his 
wife's room downstairs and learned that she too had heard the ping. The next 
night there were two more blows on the door, and the night after that Mr. 
Kelly heard one blow, as if it were part of a descending pattern. But who was 
doing the knocking? And why did the knocking stop when Mr. Kelly left the 
Manor for a few days? He decided to make sure that they were rid of the 
banging by staying up in his room until early morning, after three, when the 
banging used to begin, but this time he would leave his door open and the 
lights on. He waited and waited and finally fell asleep from fatigue. In twenty 
minutes he was awakened by a loud bang on his door, and as he looked about 
he saw peering at him what he later described as "a little old man, dressed in 
a green smock, very muddy breeches and gaiters, a slouch hat and a 
handkerchief around his neck.” 


"Who are you?" shouted Kelly at what he thought was a tramp who had 
wandered in through an open door. "What do you want in my house?" The man 
stood silent, looking stupid and harmless, but his refusal to reply infuriated 
Kelly, who lunged for him and was about to grasp the man's shoulder. But 
there was no man and no shoulder, just empty space, and he lost his balance 
and fell to the floor. Although terror-stricken, he regained enough composure 
to get up and flee to his wife's room, speaking incoherently and finally 
collapsing in her presence. When his wife went to fetch some brandy to revive 
him, she passed the open door of her husband's room and there she too saw 
the feet, the leggings, the Elizabethan clothes, and the red face of a little old 
man wearing what she called “a little round pudding basin hat.” She also said, 
"He stared at me like an idiot." Then, like her husband, she shouted, “What do 
you want? Who are you?" Infuriated also by this harmless-looking oaf, she 
made a fist and threw her arm with great force at the foe she saw, but there 
was not man and she hurt her hand as it went through air and struck the door. 
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She returned to her husband and when she told him what she had seen, 
they both agreed this must have been a phantom or a ghost or an apparition. 
He came again and again; he sometimes stared at them from a doorway, and 
other times he just vanished when near the chimney. One night this form 
raised his head high and showed them a raw wound where his throat had been 
cut, and another night, unseen but with. his footsteps clearly heard, he 
opened the bolted door of Mrs. Kelly's room, terrified the dozing dog at the 
foot of the bed, opened the ceiling trapdoor, and disappeared. 


The stranger kept coming back to Ash Manor. The Kelly family appealed to 
the local minister, and he tried to comfort them and also tried exorcism, but 
to no avail. Then in July. 1936 they went to London and appealed to Dr. 
Nandor Fodor, Research Officer of the International Institute for Psychical 
Research. Could psychic science help them find peace again. in their 
Guildford home? 


Fodor came out to Ash Manor alone on his first visit and spent one night 
there, but found nothing unusual and heard nothing worth noting. He talked 
with the Kellys at great length and recorded their words verbatim (and it 
should be noted that he was quite capable of doing this, for back in his native 
Hungary he had been European shorthand champion and had won many 
awards for the speed and accuracy with which he could take notes). Before 
returning to London he went into the village near Ash Manor and learned from 
people that the Manor had indeed been haunted in the past, but that the 
Kellys must have started something, for there had been no word of a ghost in 
the place for seven years until they moved in. 


Back in London, Fodor prevailed upon Eileen Garrett to come to Ash Manor 
with him to help lay the ghost. On July 25, 1936, Fodor, Eileen, her secretary, 
Kenneth Rouse: her daughter, Babs; and an old friend and psychic researcher, 
Dr. Elmer Lindsay, an American dental surgeon, arrived at the Manor. Fodor 
deliberately said nothing about the ghost the Kellys had seen and merely told 
Eileen that the place was haunted. This was the way she worked anyway, 
rarely asking for any details on such missions. 


On the night of July 25, Fodor, Eileen, and the rest of the group from 
London gathered in Mr. Kelly's room with Kelly and his wife. Eileen, seated in 
a chair, went through some convulsive moments and was soon in trance, now 
speaking in a mannish Persian accent. "It is |, Uvani, | give you greetings, 
friends. Peace be with you and in your life and on your work. and in your 
household.” This was precisely what the Kellys wanted, peace in their 
household. 


Fodor told Uvani about recent events in the Kelly household. There was a 
ghost in it who was unhappy, and he in turn had terrified Maurice Kelly and 
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his wife and daughter. How could they, the living, bring peace to the 
household and to the ghost? 


Uvani answered: "You will not mind if | say that when there is unhappiness 
in a house and there is an impression of someone coming back, it is because 
you make for that spirit a Garden of Memory in which it can live and revive its 
sufferings. If you are happy, all is pleasant — no constraint in your heart or 
mind-no visitation. You can't get a visitation from the fragment of something 
that is tied to its environment unless you yourself supply that environment." 
This was the first suggestion to the Kellys from anyone with whom they had 
discussed the ghost that there was tension in their family, that it was not all 
domestic bliss at Ash Manor, and that perhaps they were responsible for their 
own unhappiness. 


Dr. Fodor took issue with this view, but Uvani was adamant, saying, "Life 
cannot die. You can explode its dynamism but you cannot dissipate its energy. 
A sensitive person may easily vivify not one, but a thousand memories. About 
five hundred yards from this house there was in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century a temporary jail for prisoners of state. Many men and women 
lost their lives there. There are dozens of unhappy souls about. If a particular 
one comes to trouble you it is because that one has some affinity with you. If 
you are nervously depleted and live in this room, you give out energy with 
which the ghost builds itself up like a picture on the stage." And then Ulvani 
directed his voice to the Kelly family: "Unless you of the household are 
unhappy, unless you are in constraint with each other... he cannot come and 
worry you." 


Dr. Lindsay asked Uvani at this point, "What about uninhabited houses that 
are haunted?" 


Such a house, Uvani replied, receives energy from sight-seers, especially if 
it is a house where a crime was once committed. "We go there and give out a 
force that vivifies. Even an empty house can be kept haunted by the energy 
emitted as we hurry by, afraid." Here at Ash Manor, Uvani went on, Mr. Kelly 
was depressed, emotionally disturbed, and generally unhappy, and this 
distress created the environment to which the ghost was drawn. 


Remembering the banging on Mr. Kelly's door, Lindsay asked, "What makes 
the sounds?" 


"Nothing is lost,” replied Uvani. "If you could get an in- strument of 
sufficient sensitivity, you could immediately hear the sounds of the past. If 
you wind back the clocks of time, it is possible for you to hear the Prophets 
speaking. If this personality is trying to get in contact with you and you are 
sensitive to sound, you will be able to hear that sound. It is present in the 
record of timelessness.” 
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"What can be done to cure the haunting?" perisisted Lindsay. 


This could be accomplished, said Uvani, by bringing back the memory, 
permitting it to take possession of the médium — in this case Eileen Garrett — 
and dislodging him. Uvani, the speaker, himself, and then that memory would 
vanish. "I shall allow this chamber to be filled with the memory of the past,” 
said Uvani. "I shall stand aside. When that memory takes possession of this 
instrument [Eileen] | shall be out of possession. | promise you that when this 
memory is dissipated there will be no further trouble." 


When the memory is brought back, asked Lindsay, does the man out of the 
past brought back in this manner continue to haunt the house? 


"While he is solid to you,” said Uvani, "he does not know that he haunts the 
place. You must tell him that he 


does. It is possible that he is not at all aware of it.... The form may not be 
aware of the fact that time is not what it was. He may even mistake you for 
something out of the past.” 


Up until now Eileen, in trance, had seemed relaxed, her breathing regular 
and peaceful. But when Uvani finished his last remarks to Lindsay, she 
emitted a groaning sound from deep within her, and her body lay immovable 
against the chair, rigid from head to toe. Her breathing became difficult, as if 
she were choking. Uvani could no longer be heard, his presence was no longer 
felt, and in his place had come a new entity. Eileen moved her hands and 
touched her lips with her fingers, then felt her neck. These were the gestures 
of the ghost, and the fingers on the lips were a sign that he could not speak. 
Still in trance. 


Eileen — or the ghost-motioned to Fodor that he should come to her, and 
when he did she seized Fodor's right hand with her left and squeezed it so 
hard that Fodor cried out in pain. Her grip was so strong that when Lindsay 
came over to separate her hand from Fodor's he was unable to loosen it. 
Eileen released Fodor's hand only when. from her rigid position against the 
chair, she fell to the floor and in silence made pleading motions with her 
upraised arms. Everybody in the room tried silently to make the ghost 
understand that he could speak. Lindsay touched Eileen's lips, and from them 
came outbursts and muffled sounds, but no words. 


Finally, after fifteen minutes of this struggle, the ghost cried out. "Eleison!" 
pronouncing it "Elee'son." with the accent on the second syllable, which 
someone in the room immediately recognized as the medieval pronunciation 
for the Greek phrase which meant "Oh Lord, have mercy on all of us!" Eileen, 
possessed by the ghost and still in deep trance, was helped from the floor and 
placed back in the chair. 
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The ghost now spoke in medieval English, and although nobody in the room 
could follow it well, all understood when he said that everything had been 
taken from him, including his wife. They also recognized the word 
"Buckingham," and the first suggestions of the ghost's tragedy came when he 
said. "Taken everything He offered me ducats and broad acres for my wife, 
my liege lord. He, my enemy, leaves me to rot here without my son. | wait for 
news from my son.” Eileen's facial expression changed completely and she was 
no longer recognizable to her daughter and her friends in the noom. 


Mr. Kelly moved to look closer, and then drew back, crying in 
consternation, "It's the exact image." 


Mrs. Kelley looked also, and through hysterical sobs cried, "Oh, my God." 
This was the face of the ghost they had both seen before. 


The ghost continued to speak, but when he understood that his listeners 
were having difficulty making out his medieval English, he motioned with his 
hands for a quill and ink, which were given him, and he wrote in old but 
recognizable English script the name “Henley.” He went on and on, with the 
quill and his labored speech, and finally it became clear that this was the 
ghost of Lord Henley, who had fought against the Tudors and now sought 
vengeance on his onetime friend Lord Buckingham, who had seduced his wife 
and then tortured. maimed, and imprisoned him. That had been more than 
four years ago and he was still a prisoner, he thought, and he still sought 
vengeance. 


The Fodor party began to reason with the ghost of Henley, telling him that 
he must forget about revenge after so many years, hundreds of years, had 
passed. The ghost could not be reasoned with at this point, though, and again 
said he must have vengeance, and he would like the people talking with him 
to help him obtain news of his wife and son. Fodor again told the ghost that 
he was no longer of this world, that he was what is known as "dead," but that 
in another sense he was living and could see his wife and son again if he would 
forget about vengeance and let God bring Lord Buckingham to justice. 


"You prate to me of God!" shouted the ghost. "I want my vengeance." 


Fodor persisted, telling the ghost that despite his contempt for the work of 
God, they could show him that God could help, but only if he rid his mind of 
revenge. 


"Which do you prefer," Lindsay interrupted, “your vengeance or to see your 
wife and son?" 


The ghost seemed to be yielding, for after some stammering he said, "It is 
for them. I shall ask for myself nothing for them, yes..." His voice began to 
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fade. "Will you speak to me again? ... Hold me, | cannot stay. | am slipping. 
Don't leave me.” 


After this there was silence in the room. All felt that the stranger was no 
longer there with them. Someone in the party wanted to make certain and 
spoke to the ghost again, but there was no reply. There was a more relaxed 
feeling in the room, as if problems had been resolved and tensions eased. 
Eileen came out of the trance looking her normal pretty self, and the seance 
was over. It appeared that the ghost had been laid. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kelly were relieved for the moment, but they were not so sure 
their troubles were over. They told Fodor before the party was about to start 
back to London that he had promised the ghost too much and that he would 
come back if he did not meet his wife and his son. And the ghost did return, 
as the Kellys had predicted, for the next day Mr. Kelly telephoned Fodor and 
said, "My God, he's here again! He's standing in the doorway, trying to open his 
mouth and speak. 


Fodor went to Eileen after the call and asked for a private sitting. He soon 
learned from Uvani what he had suspected, that Mr. Kelly had a sordid private 
life and that he and his wife quarreled continually and lived in the midst of 
tensions and emotional conflict. Desiring more information, Fodor brought 
together that afternoon the group that had been at the Ash Manor seance, 
except for the Kellys, and had another sitting with Eileen in a Piccadilly flat. 
Fodor at the outset reminded Uvani of what happened at the Manor and asked 
why, despite indications that the ghost would not be back, he had in fact 
returned to terrorize the Kellys. 


The reason, said the unperturbed Uvani, was that the Kellys had not 
cooperated. They had prayed, it is true, but without sincerity, and without 
true feeling in the heart there can be no success in exorcism. Indeed, the 
Kellys had charged the atmosphere with more tension in which the ghost 
could only continue to flourish. "They supply the energy to permit this 
haunting... This giving the dead a place in your heart is good if you do it to 
release them. Continued sensitivity to your own grief makes for them a living 
death." 


But hadn't they done something for the ghost, hadn't they helped him? 


Uvani replied that they had shaken him out of a reverie and a nightmare 
and that he finally realized he no longer dealt with real people. But he was 
still a tortured man and his thoughts now were. "How do | get away from this 
so that | may not dream again? Please stay with me in sympathy until such 
time as | shall not be afraid to fall down if | depart into the light!" Uvani then 
went on to remind them that Henley had suffered deeply and had been the 
victim of outrageous plotting and indignities. While fighting in Scotland and 
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France, he had assumed that Buckingham was taking care of his wife and 
property, but Buckingham had robbed him of both. 


On his return, when only thirty four years old, he had been dragged through 
the countryside by a rope, his tongue slit and his throat cut so that his cries 
could never be heard. and put into prison for life. And there in a dungeon for 
thirty years this once-proud soldier, landowner, husband, and father was 
reduced to a human wreckage whose only vitality came from the vision of 
revenge. "Remember," Uvani went on, "when we have an idea in our minds, it 
is difficult to take it Tell him the house of his dreams has gone with all other 
things. In a little while you would be speaking to a reasonable gentleman.... 
He still thinks of himself as unclean, unkempt, unreasonable.” Uvani stopped 
speaking and made way for the ghost, who spoke directly to Fodor and his 
group. 


"| came to greet you,” said the ghost of Henley. "I say | have found speech | 
have found my son... Is this all well? | beseech you, play not with one who is 
sick unto death. Am | in truth no longer in this life? Err not for a moment's 
peace of mind, for | have stood so much. Give me strength to speak more that 
| may be sure that | am again not deceived. | have been dead these many 
years and yet imprisoned. . . | have prayed by the Cross allegiance to my 
Lord, kissed the sword to do him service. Men of my faith have taken my all. 
What of my Lord, does he permit that those who call His holy name shall 
torture one who has served him? What have | done that He has forgotten?" 
Fodor asked the ghost when he had been imprisoned. 


"It was in His name and on the day of His nativity, 1536," came the reply. 


Fodor explained that four hundred years had passed since then. His jailer 
had died and no man any longer barred him from freedom. 


The ghost spoke of the jailer. "His bones lay with me for many days and 
nights, but his spirit held me. Have mercy. have pity and tolerance for me. | 
lived alone with this rotting body while his spirit moved not from me.” And 
then he asked plaintively. "He is no more?... There is no affliction to come out 
of this?.. | may go in peace?” 


"You may go and find your friends," said Fodor quietly. As if exulting, the 
ghost said, “Then let all misery and hatred pass with me. | depart and take my 
peace.” 


That seemed to be the end of the ghost, but a few days later Mr. Kelly 
telephoned Fodor and said that the ghost was in his mind always and that he 
could not sleep. "He haunts my mind. | shall never get rid of him," cried Kelly. 


Fodor sent Kelly a transcript of Uvani's analysis of him as a debauchee and 
an alcoholic married to a morphine addict. Living together in Ash Manor, 
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these two had created the atmosphere which had beckoned the ghost of 
Henley. But the ghost never returned to Ash Manor. The shock of revelation of 
his own character by Uvani so startled Mr. Kelly that it seemed to break the 
hold of the ghost on him. 


Danton Walker, the Broadway columnist for the New York Daily News, didn't 
know that the old Rockland County house he bought in 1942 was haunted, but 
by 1952 he, his employees, and his guests knew quite well that strange things 
were happening there. 


The big colonial house at Camp Hill was badly run down when Walker first 
saw it, but he knew a great deal could be done with it and he wanted it 
because it was in such attractive country, dated back to Revolutionary days 
when General "Mad" Anthony Wayne used it, and, most important, it was the 
perfect hideaway. It took some years and a lot of money, but Walker finally 
made it the retreat he wanted for himself and his city friends. 


But then came the disturbances. One afternoon in 1944, while reading, he 
heard a loud knock at the front door, but nobody came in when he shouted to 
come on in. He got up opened the door and found nobody there. Then his 
handyman reported that three times one night he had gone downstairs to find 
out who was banging on the door, and each time he had found nobody there. 
Another workman told Walker he often heard footsteps in the house, but 
never saw anyone walking about. Two guests from the city also told their host 
the same thing: they heard the unmistakable sound of footsteps, but saw 
nobody walking in the house. 


It was harder to ignore other goings-on: cracked window-panes, dents in 
the pewter, a picture crashing to the floor after hanging firmly on the wall for 
two years. Then there was the lady guest who was almost hit by a pewter 
pitcher suddenly falling from the bookcase in her room. Another houseguest 
was disturbed because the light in his room kept going off and on for no 
mechanical reason. At the same time another guest in the house complained 
that he was awakened from his sleep by somebody slapping his face. On 
getting up, he saw nobody in the room but his shirt, which hung over a chair, 
was rustling in what could not have been a breeze on that windless night, and 
the rocking chair in another part of the room was going back and forth. 
Finally, Walker himself also wondered at this time about the sudden cold 
blasts of air that would hit him while he was moving around the house, but 
which, much more mysteriously, stopped one day when in exasperation he 
cried out, "Oh, for God's sake, let me alone!" 


He finally built a small studio next to the big house so that he could escape 
to sleep in it, and for a long time he felt comfortable in it. But the guests still 
experienced disturbances. One woman, after spending two nights in her room, 
told her host that it was wonderful of him to invite her to his beautiful place 
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in the country, but she just couldn't stand her room anymore. "That bedroom,” 
she was forced to tell him, had nobody in it except herself, and yet, it "was 
the busiest place | ever spent a night in." Then the painter in the kitchen told 
Walker, “Every afternoon they walk up the stairs about four o'clock," and 
when Walker asked whom he meant, he said, "Somebody with boots on.” And 
after the painter came the story of the lady guest who drank too much one 
night and went upstairs to sleep it off. When the other guests downstairs 
heard a loud bang on the ceiling above them an hour later, they assumed that 
Eloise had probably rolled off the couch onto the floor, and they hurried 
upstairs to make sure she hadn't been hurt. But they found no Eloise in the 
room the noise had come from, and found her in another room downstairs, 
long since recovered from too much food and drink. 


By now Danton Walker knew that he needed professional help, and this led 
to a talk with Eileen Garrett at her New York apartment. She listened to his 
account of the Rockland disturbances and told him that she had had some luck 
in laying ghosts in England and wouldn't mind trying one in the United States. 
She arrived at the Rockland house on a gray November day with a sizable 
party that included Dr. Robert Laidlaw, a New York psychiatrist; Hans Holzer, 
the writer and professor who specializes in the psychical; Michel Pobers, then 
secretary of the Parapsychology Foundation; and Eileen's personal secretary, 
Miss Lenore Davison. Danton Walker took Eileen on a brief tour as the others 
looked around on their own. When he showed her the bedroom on the second 
floor, she told him that it was probably the haunted room. She also told him 
that the road leading to the house had once extended into the mountains, a 
fact which Walker later verified. She mentioned that in an earlier day there 
had been a “wagon way” leading to the hill approaching the house-and this 
wagon way he found some weeks later. The bedroom itself, Eileen went on, 
had once been partitioned, one section serving as a storehouse for apples, 
grain, and other products grown on the grounds, and Walker listened intently, 
for he himself had removed that partition years ago shortly after he bought 
the house. Finally, looking around the room and sniffing in doglike manner, 
she said that long ago a man with a rifle had sat by the bedroom window alert 
for revenue agents looking for moonshiners. Walker, who had boned up on the 
history of the place, was astounded, for this was factual history from a 
woman who had never seen the house before and knew nothing of Rockland 
County history. "By now,” he later wrote of that visit, "I was convinced that 
Mrs. Garrett was at least on the beam and | was prepared to listen 
respectfully to whatever else she was about to reveal.” In a little while the 
rest of the party came upstairs and joined Eileen and Walker in the so-called 
haunted room. Eileen now sat down in a big colonial rocker whose back faced 
a wall, and everybody else formed a semicircle facing her. It was 2:45 P.M. 
and still fairly light. Eileen announced quietly and informally that she would 
go into full trance and, to use Walker's description of what followed, she 
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"proceeded to pass out completely, in what appeared to be a cataleptic state. 
Though her eyes were open throughout, they were rolled upward and 
appeared to be sightless. Soon from her lips came mutterings, in a deep 
masculine voice... After a long, one-sided dissertation from Uvani another 
personality came through, and then things really began to happen. 


When Uvani first greeted the group, he asked, "What is it that you wish of 
me today, please?” 


Dr. Laidlaw: "We are met here as friends of Mr. Walker, whose house this 
is, to investigate strange occurrences which have taken place in this house 
from time to time, which lead us to feel that they partake of the nature of 
this field of interest of ours. We would be guided by you, Uvani, as to the 
method of approach which we should use this afternoon. Our good friend and 
instrument [he meant Mrs. Garrett] has the feeling that there was a 
personality connected with this house. whose influence is still to be felt 
here.” 


Uvani: "Yes, | would think so. | am confronted myself with a rather restless 
personality. In fact, a very strange personality, and one that might appear to 
be in his own life. perhaps not quite of the right mind. | have a great sense of 
agitation. | would like to tell you about this personality, and at the same time 
draw your attention to the remarkable. atmospherics that he is able to bring 
into our environment. . . 


Eileen's hands began shaking and Uvani's voice was trembling as he said that 
he could no longer control his movements. There was a new personality 
struggling within him. said Uvani, and he was suffering from what the medical 
men call “a classic palsy.” Still shaking violently, Uvani asked Laidlaw, as a 
medical man and psychiatrist, to cope with the new personality while Uvani 
withdrew from the tense atmo- sphere the personality created. "Will you 
please to remember,” Uvani went on to the doctor, "that you are dealing with 
a personality very young, very tired, who has been much hurt in life, and who 
was for many years prior to his passing, unable to think for himself. Now will 
you, please, take charge. Hans Holzer has given this firsthand report of what 
fol- lowed: 


Uvani left the body of the medium at this point. For a moment all life 
seemed to have gone from it, as it lay still in the chair. Then, suddenly, 
another personality seemed to possess it. Slowly, the new personality sat up, 
hands violently vibrating in palsy, face distorted in extreme pain, eyes 
blinking, staring, unable to see anything at first, looking straight through us 
all without any sign of recognition. All this was accompanied by increasing 
inarticulate outeries, leading later into halting, deeply emotional weeping. 
For about ten sec- onds, the new personality maintained his position in the 
chair, but it suddenly leaned over and crashed to the floor. 
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Stretched out, he kept uttering inarticulate sounds for perhaps one or two 
minutes, while vainly trying to raise himself from the floor.... One of the legs, 
the left one, continued to execute rapid convulsive movements typical of 
palsy. It was quite visible that the leg had been badly damaged. Now and 
again, he threw his left hand to his head, touching it as if to indicate that his 
head hurt also. 


Dr. Laidlaw told the unhappy spirit that he was among friends, but that 
personality kept muttering and weeping. Laidlaw kept on reassuring him, 
patiently, kindly, and finally from the unhappy speaker came, in Polish 
accents, such words as “friend... stones... beaten... | lie here in dark night... 
bleed.” 


And then the Polish speaker's words ceased. The medium. arose, sat in the 
chair, and Uvani's voice was now heard: 


Let me tell you a little of what | have been able to ascertain. You have 
here obviously a poor soul who is unhappily caught in the memory of perhaps 
days or weeks or years of confusion. . . He was obviously kept a prisoner of a 
hired army.... He became a jackboot for all types of men who have fought, a 
good servant. He is now here, now there. He does not understand for whom 
he works. He refers to an André, with whom he is for some time in contact, 
and he likes this Andre very much because of the similar name because he is 
Andrewski.... His friend André disappears, and he is lost... and eventually 
finds himself in the hands of British troops. He is known to have letters and 
plans, and these he wants me to tell you were hidden by him due east of 
where you now find yourselves, in what he says was a temporary building of 
sorts.... He will not reveal the plans and is beaten mercilessly. His limbs are 
broken and he passes out, no longer in the right mind, but with a curious 
break on one side of the body, and his leg is damaged. It would appear that 
he is from time to time in a coma — he wakes, dreams, and loses himself 
again. Sometimes he This is his foolishness says it is a long dream between 
two states of being. 


Uvani's voice was now directed toward the tall and blue-eyed Danton 
Walker, and said that Andrewski, the Pole who haunted the place, had 
probably clung to Walker and the Rockland house because Walker resembled 
his brother. "I had a brother," Andrewski told Uvani, "and left him very young, 
tall, blue-eyed." 


Uvani turned from Walker to the entire group and said that he would try, 
with their prayers, to find the man's brother. He then spoke to Andrewski in 
their presence, telling him that he would never again be debased and beaten 
and that he would find peace and freedom. “In the name of that God and that 
faith in which you were brought up," intoned Uvani, “seek salvation and mercy 
for your restlessness. Go in peace. Go to a kindlier dream. Go out where there 
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is a greater life. Come with us,” concluded Uvani, a stranger himself from 
another world and another life. "You are not with your kind. In mercy, let us 
go hand in hand." 


Danton Walker joined in the prayer which came from Uvani and the lips of 
the entranced Eileen Garrett: “May there be no illness, nor discord, no 
unhappiness in this house because he once felt it was his only resting place. 
Let there indeed be peace in hearts and let there be understanding your 
between here and there. It is such a little way although it looks so far. Let us 
then in our daily life not wait for this grim experience, but let us help in every 
moment of our life." 


Uvani vanished and Eileen awakened, oblivious of all that had happened 
during the hour and a quarter she had been in trance. Her friends told her 
what had happened and she listened with the interest of one to whom all the 
facts were new. There were no disturbances at the house after that, and 
Walker wrote Hans Holzer some weeks later that "the atmosphere about the 
place does seem much calmer.” Recalling Eileen Garrett, along with the 
trance, the voices, Uvani, Andrewski, the revelations of early history, the 
final prayer, he said. "I concluded she was either the greatest living actress 
outside the theater, or that she was genuinely possessed. And since Mrs. 
Garrett is known as a woman of both intellect and integrity, neither her 
honesty nor her sincerity could be ques- tioned.” 


Some weeks after the dehaunting of the Rockland house, Eileen, ona 
winter holiday in Jamaica with some friends and colleagues from her office in 
New York, drove out to Rose Hall, thirteen miles from Montego Bay, to visit 
the massive deserted mansion said to be haunted by the ghost of Annie 
Palmer. Annie was the mistress of the great house and the sugar plantation 
around it in an earlier day, and has been known to generations of Jamaicans 
as the White Witch whose body was burned by slaves in 1831 after she had 
been strangled by her third husband. Eileen's party that Christmas Day of 1952 
included Michel Pobers of the Parapsychology Foundation; her secretary, 
Lenore Davison; and two New York. friends. They had all come as tourists, 
intrigued like all the others by legends of a grim and vibrant past. 


Even in decay Rose Hall was — and is — memorable; high on a hill, with a 
fourteen-foot stone staircase which opens on a twenty-foot portico, a great 
hall forty feet long and thirty feet wide, and a ceiling eighteen feet above 
overlooking immense pieces of furniture and mahogany doors four inches 
thick. Shortly after she entered the mansion, Eileen was no longer the 
carefree tourist and was seized by uncontrollable clairvoyant visions. 


Lee Davison, her secretary, long accustomed to Eileen's sensitivities when 
overtaken by so much legend and history, was prepared to record everything 
she said, and she began taking notes. Eileen spoke first of Annie's first 
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husband, John Rose Palmer, the planter who had brought her from England as 
his young bride. "I have the impression," said Eileen, “that the first man of her 
choice she was afraid of. He may have been slowly poisoned... He seems to be 
a crude person It may be that his presence is rather more potent than She 
looks to me in her late forties. 


hers or anyone else's when she went — a little full-blown very black hair, 
and very flashing, stimulating eyes. She must have known her life was in 
danger because she was trying to escape. When | stood near the tree, | got 
this feeling. It was well known that she used this tree, or that her witch 
doctor and others who served her did, and it was regarded with a good deal of 
suspicion, because it was near this tree that she was beaten, violated, and 
finally killed.” 


Annie Palmer was haughty, brooding, and restless, and she did not like the 
luxury of Rose Hall on that island so vital in the slave-molasses-sugar trade of 
the day. She also disliked her husband so intensely that she took a young 
black slave as a lover. On the night that her husband found out, she put 
poison in his wine, and as he lay dying and in pain, she entered the room with 
her lover and laughed at him with vengeful satisfaction. Weak as he was, he 
cursed her violently from his deathbed, and she stopped him by ordering her 
lover to strangle him before the poison killed him. They disposed of the body 
quickly and efficiently and there was never a known grave for John Palmer. 


But Annie, the new ruler of Rose Hall, had now to dispose of the one man 
who knew of the murder. She had her young lover flogged to death as she 
looked on, mounted on a black horse, until all life had gone out of him. She 
continued her cruelties, beating and torturing her black workers, sometimes 
dressing as a man and riding over her grounds, striking with her whip the 
slaves who were not in their quarters. Many of the workers deserted to other 
parts of the island as the tortures of this white witch became common 
knowledge, but most stayed on because they feared her magical powers, 
derived, it was said, from the powers of obeah she had learned on a visit to 
Haiti. 

One day her slave girl. Princess, brought her a glass of milk, but Annie did 
not drink it because she saw a suspicious-looking sediment in it which, on 
examination, turned out to be poison. The girl was tried by a court in Montego 
Bay and sentenced to death, and Annie asked for and was granted permission 
to have the girl's head so that she could place it high on a bamboo pole 
overlooking the slave quarters as a warning to all others who might seek to 
take the life of their mistress. 


New white men arrived on the plantation to take up overseer posts, and 
Annie had affairs with a succession of them, poisoning them or having them 
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stabbed to death as she tired of them. She also married again, but the second 
husband. cluded her and left the plantation before she could dispose of him. 


Her alleged magical powers, by which she could destroy her would-be 
destroyers, kept protecting her. Even when a group of rebelling slaves set fire 
to the plantation on December 27, 1831, they did not molest her because they 
feared her more than they hated her. Two years later the slaves did find her 
strangled in her bed, apparently put to death by a third husband or a slave 
who had defied her magic. But no black man could be found to dig a grave for 
her, so potent even in death was her reputation for continuing her evil spells. 
White planters from other parts of Jamaica finally buried her in a garden near 
her house. 


Eileen and her party returned to Rose Hall on December 26, the night after 
their first visit. The plan on this second visit was to communicate with the 
spirit of Annie. Completely fearless, relaxed, even a little playful in manner, 
as always at the beginning of such missions, Eileen listened patiently and 
respectfully, but ignored the warnings of the knowledgeable owners and staff 
of her Montego Bay hotel who reminded her of the terrible history and 
suffering associated with Rose Hall and warned that it should not be tampered 
with. It was a lucrative trip for the taxi drivers who took the Garrett party the 
thirteen miles to the Hall, but they too were frightened and warned her 
against the consequences. 


There was a bright moon, barking dogs, and the sound of distant gunshots 
when the party arrived and began making its way through the ruins and a 
tunnel beneath them, with Eileen leading the way. Her unconcerned manner 
changed quickly as she emerged from the tunnel to the ruins shortly after 
they had arrived. She walked faster and faster, stopped, threw herself on the 
ground, began moaning, struck the ground with her hands, and soon fell into a 
trance. A new voice now spoke, and it was the voice of Annie Palmer, 
pleading, "Please, please, please." 


Mr. Pobers said as the group gathered around Eileen, "In God's name, you 
have nothing to fear." 


Annie — or the body of Eileen — rolled on the ground and laughed and 
moaned and sang and prayed and asked the group to pray for her. But it was 
an inconclusive mission, as Eileen learned when she came out of trance. She 
said she would have to return. 


She went back twice a week later, in early January. Sometimes in trance, 
sometimes clairvoyantly, she found an unhappy and lonely Annie Palmer. She 
saw her the day of her death. She heard singing in the slave quarters. She saw 
a frenzied crowd, and she saw Rose Hall stormed. And then she saw Annie's 
body in the light of torches, either dead, or beaten and unconscious. "Then 
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you see the crowd of people," said Eileen, “and almost hear running feet... 
You sense the house is now going to be taken over. Then other people come. 
Somebody bends down and looks at her [Annie], does not think that she is 
dead... Finally some kind of order was restored by the tall coarse-looking dark 
man — dark as a Spaniard Two or three women with rather bright 
handkerchiefs on their heads come out. Then about twenty or thirty people. 
Several bend over her and they take a thing that looks like a ladder. She is 
laid upon it and they take her still alive. You get the impression of her 
terrible pain 


She dies in the night, slowly, painfully. Then | see a kind of gray light. 
Maybe it is the morning light. And someone who must have had a bad 
conscience gathering her up and taking her back." 


Pobers asked if Annie comes back to haunt Rose Hall, and Eileen said that 
she does come back and is determined nobody shall ever live there. 


Then Annie's voice came from Eileen in trance, saying. “Let no one think 
that this is the end of me. They have more than me to reckon with... My 
shrieks will live and those that would seek to inherit will find a curse upon 
them. 


| shall die unhallowed, but the force of my life is not spent, only my blood.” 


Rose Hall and the ghost of Annie Palmer were part of an experiment and 
nothing conclusive came of it. Eileen did sense some past history, and what 
she sensed and recorded is part of the ever-growing lore of Rose Hall. The 
Jamaica newspaper, The Sunday Gleaner, in its January 13, 1953, issue had a 
long account of Eileen’s investigations, and the headlines read: 


THE WHITE WITCH ANNE PALMER 
TALKS WITH MEDIUM 
SHE HAUNTS ROSE HALL 


The reporter who wrote the story, one Margery Gunter, said: "Through the 
mediumship of Mrs. Garrett, contact was made with the spirit of Anne Palmer. 
Sometimes she lapsed 


into French and sometimes into Spanish... Some of the dramatization was 
very frightening to onlookers but Eileen Garrett formed a more lenient 
impression. She thinks that Anne Palmer was not a bad woman, but lonely and 
wronged and completely misunderstood by the various men who loved her, 
that the slaves of Rose Hall hated her and she had to protect herself. So-let us 
pray for Annie Palmer anyway.” 
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ELEVEN 


Eileen's mediumistic gifts included book tests, that is, when in trance her 
control could direct a sitter at a seance to consult a particular passage in a 
particular book located on a shelf or table in the sitter's home which would 
yield the answer to a personal quest or problem. This has not been a common 
form of extrasensory communication, but it apparently derives from 
sensitivity of high quality and has been practiced by some of the most famous 
mediums of the last hundred years. including Stainton Moses, Drayton 
Thomas, Gladys Osborn Leonard, and William Eglinton. Sir William Crookes, 
physicist, inventor of the Crookes tube, and a pioneer in modern psychical 
research, discussed book tests sympathetically in the January 1874 issue of 
the British Quarterly Review of Science, and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, equally 
eminent as a student of the paranormal, concluded in 1921, after an 
exhaustive study of book tests, that "the evidence before us does constitute a 
reasonable prima facie case for belief in the perception of external things not 
known to anyone present, but known to someone somewhere.” 


Eileen gave many remarkably accurate book tests in her earliest days at the 
British College and apparently with little training by McKenzie in this form of 
communication. On May 14, 1926, for example, her sitter was a Mrs. M. K., 
and the transcript of the session in which Uvani spoke revealed that Mrs. M. 
K.'s mother spoke directly with her daughter. The mother's voice was familiar 
and she identified herself further by revealing intimate personal data which 
was so accurate that it left no doubt about her. The woman's mother told her 
that if she turned to page 94, twelfth line down, of a book she had been 
reading that day, she would have the answer to a problem on her mind. M. K. 
had indeed been reading a book that morning, departing that day from her 
regular custom of reading the morning paper. The book was W. L. Wilhurst's 
The Meaning of Masonry, and on page 94, as directed, was a discussion of 
evolution. "Here | got an answer," Mrs. M. K. wrote after the sitting, “in a 
compact sentence to the questions | have been asking. In a further reading of 
the book, | have not found any other sentence which would so ably answer my 
questioning. 


A few days later Mrs. Garrett gave a sitting to her early mentor in 
mediumship, Mrs. Kelway Bamber. Mrs. Bamber had been trying to explain to 
another person interested in spiritualism that mediumship does not entail 
reading and that it is actual communication of the spirit. Uvani appeared and 
said to her. "If you look at the book on the bureau table, on page one hundred 
and twenty, line five, you will find something suitable connected with what 
you have done lately.” 
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Mrs. Bamber found the book, The Life After Death, edited by Sir James 
Marchant, and on page 120 she found precisely the discussion of spiritualism 
that proved so helpful to her and her newest student. 


On July 10, 1926. Uvani at the College told a Mrs. M. that she would find a 
message of importance to her in the book she was reading at home. "Look at 
page sixty-two, and find there a message from your husband." 


The book was Lord Dunraven's Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home, 
and the line on the page specified by Uvani read as follows: "We know all your 
sufferings and your shortcomings, and what you have to contend with, for 
have we not, too, been mortals, have we not wearied by the roadside, and 
had our times of agony and doubt?” 


Mrs. M. had not reached page 62 in her reading of the book, but that line 
indicated by Uvani was the message she wanted, and it was, she said, 
“literally an answer to questions | had been putting mentally to my husband, 
as to whether those on the other side with their large experience could really 
continue to take a personal interest in our petty affairs. The book test 
immediately followed a very personal intimate message from my husband.” 


At a sitting at the British College in 1927 Mr. and Mrs. T. J. asked Ulvani for 
news of their dead son, following which their son's voice came through and 
directed them to go to the bookcase in a particular room in their house. On 
the second shelf they would find a book with a yellow cover, he went on. and 
on page 50, line 3, they would find a message from him. The book was Toward 
the Stars by Dennis Bradley, and the section of page 50 read as follows: "He 
then referred to James on the other side and to the spirit of a boy who had 
passed over young and who had developed in the spirit world.... My existence 
in the spirit world is full of life, knowledge, and vitality. | am so glad that | 
can still be of use. | do not want to be half baked. The spirit world is not 
mysterious, but quite natural." 


In a second message the son told his parents: "Look for a book with soft 
covers — second row, fifth from top, page eleven, third to fifteenth lines.” He 
also said that the bookcase containing the book was near a rolltop desk (it 
turned out to be a piano with a round top rather than a desk), and on the 
page indicated the parents found these lines: 


Your dead shall live, your corpses rise, Awake and cheer who sleep in dust. 
The morning's dew shall drop on you, But earth o’erwhelm the oppressors. 


On February 2, 1927, Mr. M. S., in a sitting with Eileen, asked Uvani: "How 
am | progressing with my occult development?” 


Uvani replied: "Your occult development has been on philosophical lines. 
Lately you have been unable to attend any community work; you have been, 
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so to say, holding a back seat, but for that your development has not been 
held back; you have made great strides, you are used strongly; the night is 
used for developing you; you ought to feel quite happy. In your bedroom, on 
the dressing table, there is a book; on page fifty-two, lines three to fifteen, 
you will find the answer to your question: ‘Am | developing?” Mr. M. S. was 
taking notes and was uncertain about the page number he had heard. "Did you 
say page fifty-four?" he asked. 


Uvani said no, it was page 52, lines 3 to 15. He also gave him another 
message and mentioned in it the name of a person whom M. S. had never 
known or heard of. When M. S. got home and consulted page 52, as directed, 
he did find that the ten lines of verse he was told to read had “special 
significance” for him. He had previously read the book in its en- tirety, but 
would have missed the significance of page 52 if Uvani had not sent him back 
to it. 


But he was still puzzled about the incomprehensible message Uvani had 
given him, the one in which he had mentioned the name of a friend and 
another name unknown to him. He did not know that this was usual in a 
sitting and communications from other worlds, since the control — Uvani in 
this case — sees or hears a variety of people and phenomena which have only 
a secondary or parenthetical relationship to the sitter. When M. S. next saw 
the friend Uvani had mentioned, he told him about his sitting and also 
mentioned the strange message and unknown name that had come through. 
with it, and M. S.'s friend immediately recognized the name as that of his best 
friend, who had died eighteen months ago. and whose message he understood 
clearly. 


Early in 1931 Eileen gave a sitting at the British College to a father whose 
young son had died recently. The boy, according to the father, came through 
very well with several messages after Uvani had first appeared. The boy told 
his father he was upset that his mother was still grief-stricken and 
inconsolable. Therefore, he told his father at the sitting, tell her to consult 
the last two paragraphs on page 23 of a book in a foreign language on the 
table by her bed. The father protested on hearing this that there must be 
some mistake, for the mother read only English and had no foreign language 
books in the house. When told again that this was not an error and that there 
was such a book at home, the father said he would mention it to his wife. At 
first, his wife's reaction was that this was all wrong and that she had no 
foreign language books; and then she stopped, recalled she had bought a 
French book, Moliére's Le Malade Imaginaire, found it on the table near her 
bed, as her son had said she would, and sat down with her husband to read 
page 23. The last two sentences, in translation from the French, which the 
son spoke and read well, were the following: “And | shall follow your footsteps 
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to prove to you all the tenderness | have for you. Oh, my dearest, you are 
breaking my heart, but pray do console yourself.” 


Mr. H. C. of Argentina had a sitting in London with Eileen on December 22, 
1931, before leaving for South America. Muriel Hankey was the stenographer 
at the sitting and has confirmed the accuracy of Mr. H. G.'s report. Uvani had 
messages for the man from his dead son, but the accuracy and truth of those 
messages were not confirmed until he was home in Argentina eight thousand 
miles away and many weeks later. Uvani began by telling the father that his 
dead son, a bookish young man, wanted his father to consult page 36 of 
volume 3 of Heine's works. "I want you to read it," was the message Uvani 
received from the boy for his father, “to see if in that there is a 
comprehension of your character, and what it means to me. That will say 
more than | can say. | have been trying to put that right for you, so that you 
will have a little surprise when you come home." 


Back in Argentina the father looked for the set of Heine's works he had 
purchased forty years earlier and which, he now remembered, his son had had 
in his room. The boy read and spoke German well. When the father now 
turned to page 36 of volume 3 he was astonished to find a summing up of the 
character of Martin Luther which applied so well to himself. But, he wrote to 
Muriel Hankey, the accuracy of that characterization was not as extraordinary 
as Mrs. Garrett's ability in trance to have his son tell him to consult one book 
in his large library, a book he had never read, that he would accompany his 
father on the eight-thousand-mile journey to that book, and that it should 
contain so accurate a message. To the father this was "an absolutely 
marvelous piece of evi-dence," as he wrote Mrs. Hankey, evidence that his son 
lived in another world and had communicated with him. 


Uvani in another message from the boy had told the father to look in the 
boy's room among his old books on motorboating and engineering and then to 
seek among them — and here Uvani paused and said, "I get the name of 
Brooke; he opens it at page twelve.” When the father, puzzled, asked who 
Brooke was and what kind of book he had written, Uvani said that it was 
poetry. The father then asked if this might be Rupert Brooke, and Uvani said, 
yes, that was the full name of the poet. 


The son, speaking through Uvani, said also, "Why it is pushed among my 
books | do not know, but page twelve, the last six lines, will convey a little of 
the philosophy which is mine at the moment." The father found the Rupert 
Brooke volume, published by Sidgwick and Jackson in London in 1919, and the 
six lines of page 12 read: 


We have built a house that is not for Time's throwing We have gained a 
peace unshaken by pain for ever. War knows no power. Safe shall be my 
going. Secretly armed against all death's endeavor; 
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Safe, though all safety is lost; safe where men fall, And if these poor limbs 
die, safest of all. 


The son, a Cambridge graduate, had been a devotee of Brooke, also a 
Cambridge man. 


A final detail of the sitting which to the father provided strong evidence of 
communication from his dead son was the boy's warning that his teeth needed 
attention and should be taken care of before he began the long trip home 
from England. But the father insisted all was well and began his journey 
without consulting a dentist. In Lisbon, a scheduled stop of the ship, a gold 
crown came loose in his mouth, damaging some bridgework and requiring 
several hours of emergency treatment at the office of an English dentist. 


TWELVE 


After six months in the United States during her first visit in 1931, Eileen 
learned quickly that the experiments in which she participated as the chief 
subject were not as scientific as she had hoped. The well-meaning 
investigators for her sponsors, the American Society for Psychical Research, 
were, like so many of the Society's members, spiritualists — chiefly interested 
in talking with the dead. They were wary of the rigidly scientific experiments 
and tests, and were in that sense not so different from many of her colleagues 
back in England at the British College of Psychic Science and the thousands 
who had come to her for sittings there. In England as in America the miracle 
of a message from a mother or brother or husband or wife who had died 
seemed far more significant than the coldly controlled experiment and the 
detailed record of it. "| was amazed to find," she said, recalling her work 
during her first weeks in America, "that no attempt was made to keep 
objective records of the sittings which | gave." 


However, here she was in America with her young. daughter, having agreed 
to tour the country and lecture under the auspices of the American Society. It 
would be an adventure for both of them. There would be an opportunity to 
see so much that was new to them, particularly the Far West, even if, as she 
anticipated and as it turned out, the atmosphere for objective psychical 
research was even less inviting in the cities of that region. 


She arrived in Los Angeles on July 4, 1932, and the Los Angeles Times the 
next morning carried a column-length story headlined: 


PSYCHIC FACES SCIENCE'S TESTS 
MRS. GARRETT OF ENGLAND TO GIVE DEMONSTRATIONS 
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VISITOR TALKS WITH 
ENTITIES AND FORETELLS EVENTS 
The story, by a reporter named Ransome Sutton, began as follows: 


Eileen Garrett of London, who communes with entities and foretells events, 
arrived late last night — fifteen hours late. Because Texas went wet, a 
washout on the Southern Pacific, apparently unforseen by the celebrated 
medium, delayed her arrival and greatly disappointed the local delegation 
that hurried to the station early Monday morning to meet her. 


When in this city Mrs. Garrett will give four public and a number of private 
demonstrations of her psychic pourers similar to the series just concluded in 
New York. A mixed jury of critical observers, including several distin guished 
scientists, with Hamlin Garland as foreman, will undertake to find out the 
secret underlying her quite amaz ing performances. Whatever she does is to 
be done openly, she states, without dim lights, mysterious passages, incense, 
camouflage, or hocus pocus of any kind. Mrs. Garrett is middle-aged, a bit 
heavier than mediumsized, with British blue eyes, bobbed hair and huge rings 
on most of her fingers. 


She talks clearly and impressively, with a distinct Exglish accent. It sounded 
like good horse sense to hear her say that 90 per cent of all so-called “psychic 
cant is nothing bur Hysteria. 


She then went on to tell reporters that she could see clairvoyantly. The 
laws of physics and chemistry govern living matter, but the clairvoyant sees 
the far greater force behind such laws, she said, and with this force can recall 
the past, predict the future, and even set mechanical forces in motion 
without the aid of instruments. Yes, she had foretold the fate of the R-101, 
and there was nothing unusual about that, just as there is nothing miraculous 
about scientists telling with complete accuracy the date and time of a solar or 
lunar eclipse. When asked how she achieved a state of mind that enabled her 
to see clairvoyantly, she replied, "I simply suspend my conscious faculties, 
then give my subconscious mind free rein. In this state | get results in about 
ninety-five cases out of a hundred. By that | mean | get contact with departed 
entities.” 


There were large and enthusiastic audiences for all Eileen’s Los Angeles 
appearances. At the Roosevelt Hotel on July 13 she spoke to a crowded 
auditorium of five hundred people. Ransome Sutton, writing in the Los 
Angeles Times, said she performed “as if in deep and perplexed slumber.” 
After she was introduced, he continued, "she stepped to the edge of the 
platform, waved her very expressive hands — with huge rings on her 
forefingers — and proceeded to transport her hearers into realms of the 
occult. The sympathy of the audience, including those who doubted the 
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reality of her revelations, was obviously on her side.” She received and gave 
messages to many people in the audience, and she had them laughing with 
the humor in some of those messages, and got the audience back to a sombre 
mood with the serious words she also received. She insisted nevertheless that 
she received all her messages from people “ardently alive” and that despite 
the hundreds of seances she had conducted she had never obtained proof that 
the human being survives death. She said she did not know where her powers 
came from, but had a feeling they were imbedded in her subconscious, in 
what she called her “inside” mind. 


The reporter concluded his story by noting that she had performed before 
an audience that was hardly impartial. Those who wanted to believe were 
convinced, but even skeptics, he said, emerged from the spell she cast "fully 
convinced that only a peculiarly gifted woman, who believes in her 
clairvoyance as sincerely as a mystic believes in mysticism, had performed 
without definitely proving anything new.” 


The Los Angeles Sunday Times for August 14, 1932, carried a full-page 
feature article by Harry Carr, with photo of Mrs. Garrett and a streamer 
headline which read: TELLING THE WORLD'S FORTUNE, and a subhead reading: 
America is due for her greatest war; King George is Britain's last monarch; 
Germany and Russia will become allies, predicts Mrs. Eileen Garrett. The story 
which followed called Eileen Garrett one of the greatest psychics in the 
world, and hailed as such by scientists because she claimed nothing 
supernatural and willingly submitted herself to all tests seeking to determine 
the nature of her gifts. She herself explained, "I believe | have a 
supersensitivity, and all persons have the same kind of sensitivity in some 
degree, either faintly or dormant, or in exaggerated form as | have it. But 
whatever it is, | am certain it is something natural." The reporter described 
her as “an Irish woman-handsome in a profuse flowing way-cultured, witty and 
juggling the mysteries of life and death in a matter-of-fact way,” a medium 
who had won the respect of such people as Hamlin Garland, had been studied 
by some faculty. members at the California Institute of Technology, and 
whom thousands of ordinary men and women had paid to see and hear. 


There were more enthusiastic meetings in the San Francisco area during 
the next two months, August and September. She had to give additional 
lectures at the Western Women's Club because those originally scheduled 
could not accommodate all who wanted to hear her. Lillian B. Connelly of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, who interviewed Eileen in her suite at the Club, 
described her as “a dark-haired, quiet woman with an unusual air and a keen 
concentrated appraisal of everyone about her who lifted psychical research 
from the dark stuffy rooms of cheap mediums to the clear, enlightened realms 
of science.” Eileen said that she wanted to discuss psychical research with 
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such people as Dr. Robert Millikan, the physicist and Nobel Prize winner of the 
California Institute of Technology. 


"This thing,” she told the reporter, “has no place in religion, although it can 
give more comfort to the bereaved than any bishop. It doesn't belong in cheap 
and emotional seances, but in the scientific category. | am not prepared to 
say, although | have been getting messages from the alleged dead for seven 
years, that this thing has anything to do with spiritualism, but I do say there is 
another dimension more nebulous than our earthly dimension can grasp, and | 
have seen those said to be dead going their way, happy, actually existing in 
their own atmosphere. Life can never really be destroyed, and there is no 
such thing as limits of time or space. | know because | have found the way to 
bridge them.” 


In California that year, lecturing for the Los Angeles. branch of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, an officer of the group who was also 
a songwriter for Paramount Studios showed Eileen around the Paramount lot 
in Hollywood. In the course of that day off for sight-seeing, she stopped to 
watch the great director Cecil B. DeMille at work on one of his spectacular 
pictures. She looked on at a scene. in which DeMille was working with Elissa 
Landi in an Oriental setting that contained a bathtub. Eileen watched in 
relaxed silence until she sensed somebody else, a small determined-looking 
lady in Western dress come upon this Oriental background, stand beside 
DeMille, and say, "I wish you would give up these scenes. We always wanted 
the very best of everything you did, and | have always implored you never to 
do second-rate things." 


Eileen, now certain that she was really seeing this tough little old lady who 
looked like an old American schoolmarm speaking so sharply to DeMille, 
wondered what DeMille would say. But he only scratched his head without 
turning and continued to work as the lady went away. Astonished, Mrs. 
Garrett turned to her daughter, Babs, standing beside her, and said that the 
California sun was so hot that it must have blurred her eyesight, for she was 
certain she had seen a little lady in a neat dark suit scold the great director in 
a good-natured sort of way. Babs, long used to her mother's ways and visions, 
smiled and said nothing, continuing to watch the making of a movie. 


In a little while the lady returned and spoke to Eileen. "I can't make him 
hear,” she said. "I wish you would. Speak for me. | am anxious that at this 
time of his life he should make a very good impression." And then, for the first 
time, Eileen realized that it was a dead woman speaking with her, for the 
little lady said, "We were great friends during my lifetime. Alas, | have not 
been able to reach him in these later years. He is a very lonely person. He 
needs my counsel that he ever took very great notice of it. And yet, he does 
have a lasting love for me. He would even respect the things that you 
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represent, and | wonder if you wouldn't find time to see him and let me tell 
you some of the things | would like him to say through the medium of his 
work. | would like the things he will do in the years ahead to mean something 
to others. | want him to do something in politics for the little people. 


And then the little woman vanished. Eileen knew the head of the 
Paramount Studio, Jesse Lasky, from working with him. in trance, and she 
asked him how it would go if she told DeMille what she had just heard from a 
woman who had returned from the dead. Lasky advised against it, saying that 
DeMille “does not brook interference from the living or dead," and anyway, 
what she had to tell him would land her in an institution for the insane. 


Two years later, again in Hollywood, she once more found herself in the 
presence of the same old lady. Puzzled, she called her friend Hamlin Garland. 
He was a friend of DeMille’s, they lived on the same street, and they often 
discussed psychic phenomena and survival. DeMille was in New York at that 
moment, Garland told her, but if Eileen would write to him, as well as to his 
secretary, whose name and address Garland gave her, the letter would surely 
get to DeMille. She wrote and told DeMille that as one who had worked 
psychically she would like to discuss some experiences which would have 
particular interest for him. She heard nothing for ten days, and was preparing 
to leave for Lake Arrowhead and the lecture at which Lamar Trotti first heard 
her when a note arrived from DeMille saying that he would see her at his 
Paramount Studio office. 


She found DeMille terribly busy. He scarcely recalled that he had invited 
her to the studio. She had his note and offered it to him, but he was not 
interested. He looked out of the window, with his back to her, and said, 
"Well, tell me what your business is." 


She felt again the small woman of two years ago beside her, urging her to 
speak to this greatest of movie directors, the man in the white suit by the 
window, imperious and tense and so eager to get on with the work of another 
day. The woman told Eileen to persist nevertheless, saying, "Go on, go on." 
The little woman's personality then overcame Eileen’s, and she began to speak 
through her with her schoolmistress precision to DeMille, who still did not look 
at her. "Let not my emotion overcome me at this point, when | put my arms 
around you, but let me rather talk about the things | believe are important in 
your future." The woman, or rather the voice of the woman, went on to 
criticize some of his work, and to tell him that he must help others. "There 
are certain things | want you to do. You are a good Republican. | want you to 
use your forces, the forces that Lincoln understood and knew. Use them with 
heartfelt warmth. | want your dedication to the mature people. | want you to 
become proficient and to help youth. | want you to carry them a promise, and 
it must always be the promise that comes only when you teach youth 
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responsibility. You have much to do for people here and for people across the 
border." She went on to tell of her early days as a teacher, thus confirming 
what Eileen had supposed her profession to have been, and then she 
addressed him as "my son.” telling him that he must yet produce his greatest 
film about Russia and America with its message for world understanding. 


Mrs. Garrett stopped, looked at the impassive figure of the man whose back 
was toward her, and said, "That is all, Mr. DeMille. May | go now?" 


The director turned around. There were tears in his eyes and on his face. 
"Where have you come from — and where next?" he asked. 


She told him of her travels from London to New York to the West Coast. "I 
am not a woman with a mission," she continued. "I take my work very 
seriously. | have some reputation as a sensitive, and | am happy that what | 
have done has often been of some use. 


"Of some use, of some use," he repeated, as if it were a gross 
understatement. "I loved my mother... We didn't always understand each 
other, but | had great respect for her. | have waited for this for over twenty 
years. 


At Lake Arrowhead the next day her room was filled with roses, a gift from 
DeMille, with a card saying that she must tell him whenever she came to 
California again. 


Prior to returning to England that year, Eileen worked with Dr. Anita Muhl, 
a San Diego, California, physician, psychiatrist, and psychologist, in an 
experiment that would utilize her alleged abilities to project herself 
telepathically over a long distance. Eileen was seated in a room in San Diego 
with Dr. Muhl and a secretary engaged to take verbatim notes of all messages. 
Dr. Muhl then asked Eileen to get in touch with Dr. D. Svensen, a psychiatrist 
who was Chief of the Division of Mental Health in Reykjavik, Iceland, and with 
whom she had made specific arrangements for his participation in the 
experiment. Eileen had never been in Iceland, but she was soon able to 
describe Dr. Svensen’s room in his home and its surroundings. For she had 
transported herself telepathically, more than eight thousand miles. 


"| found myself,” said Eileen, “not only at the place of the experiment, but 
before | entered the house, | was able to see the garden and the sea as well 
as the flowers growing by the pathway. Then | passed through the walls and | 
was inside the room in which the experiment was to take place." She did not 
see Dr. Svensen there when she came in, but he soon came down the staircase 
and entered the room. Possessed of supernormal powers himself, he sensed 
her presence, and he knew that the experiment, in which clairaudience, 
clairvoyance, and precognition would be employed, was about to begin. 
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He now addressed her in a loud voice, saying, "This will be a successful 
experiment.” 


The secretary in San Diego recorded this remark, which Eileen repeated, 
just as she recorded her descriptions of what she saw and even smelled in 
Iceland. 


"Now look at the objects on the table,” Svensen told her. She followed his 
instructions as if she were in a trance or under hypnosis, and in this state she 
described to the secretary in California the various objects she saw in the 
room in Iceland. She also remarked that the doctor's head was ban daged, and 
at this point she heard him say, "Make my apologies to the experimenters at 
your end. | have had an accident and cannot work as well as | had hoped.” 


Dr. Muhl blurted out. "This can't possibly be true, because | had a letter a 
few days ago and the doctor was quite well." 


Unperturbed. Eileen continued her part in the experiment, telling the 
secretary what she saw. She watched Dr. Svensen go to his bookcase, and she 
anticipated that he would reach for a book about Einstein and relativity, 
which he did, and then he read a paragraph in the book, the essence of which 
Eileen gave to the recording secretary. Svensen also told Eileen that he had 
projected himself into the apartment where Dr. Muhl was living, and he noted 
that two pictures that were there during an actual visit he had paid her were 
no longer there and that an entire room had apparently been redeco rated. 


The experiment was concluded in fifteen minutes and the recorded 
description of events in Iceland, as seen and related by Eileen Garrett in San 
Diego, were sent to Dr. Svensen in Reykjavik. Like her, the doctor had been 
able to employ his own powers of clairvoyance, telepathy, and clairaudience. 
The following day a cable from the doctor revealed that he had had an 
accident and that he had indeed sustained a head injury. In a letter from 
Iceland which arrived some days later, he described the objects in his room 
and made other obs which fitted precisely the descriptions Eileen had given in 
the experiment. 


This was one of the most complex experiments in which she had ever taken 
part, and it required the use of all her supernormal faculties. Dr. J. B. Rhine, 
Director of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University, was impressed 
as well as baffled by it, particularly since he had such high regard for the 
work of Dr. Muhl, and, writing later, he con fessed that the Iceland 
experiment "whetted our desire to test Mrs. Garrett under laboratory 
conditions..." Other scien tists were baffled too, but betrayed little of the 
sympathy for Eileen Garrett and the psychical which Rhine, trained as a 
biologist and now suspect himself as a scientist because of his work in 
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parapsychology, so obviously had. Eileen herself gave this explanation of the 
experiment in her autobiography: 


What is not generally accepted by science, but which | nevertheless know 
to be true, is that everyone has a double of finer substance than the physical 
body; it is referred to either as the astral or as the etheric body by most 
scientists. This is not to be confused with the surround which remains in 
position enveloping the human body, while the double can be projected. It is 
by means of this double that either accidental or conscious projection is 
accomplished; now in these experiments | was doing conscious projection, and 
| know from my own experience that when | project this double, | do so from 
the centre of my chest above the breasts. From the moment | begin to 
project, | am aware at this point of a pull, accompanied by a fluttering, which 
causes the heart to palpitate, and the breathing to speed up, accompanied 
also, if the projection is a long one, by a slight choking in the larynx and a 
heady sensation. 


As long as the projection continues, | remain aware of these sensations 
taking place in my physical body. While | am in a state of projection, the 
double is apparently able to use the normal activity of all five senses which 
work in my physical body. For example, | may be sitting in a drawing room on 
a snowy day and yet be able in projection to reach a place where the summer 
is at that moment full blown; in that instant, | can register with all my five 
physical senses the sight of the flowers and the seas, | can smell the scent of 
blossoms and the tang of ocean spray, and hear the birds sing and the waves 
beat against the shore. Strange to say, | never forget the smallest detail of 
any such experience which has come to me through conscious projection, 
though in ordinary daily living | can be quite forgetful and memories may grow 
dim. 


She then went on to note that in the unconscious state. when daydreaming 
or almost asleep, her double might leave her without her willing it, and strike 
obstacles in such a manner that her physical body felt the jolt; but in the 
conscious state, when she willed her movement, or her projection, into a 
distant place, there was no such reaction. 


The Iceland — California experiment also required the use of her 
precognitive powers — in a phenomenon similar to projection — at the time 
she sensed and announced the doctor's prediction in Reykjavik that the 
experiment would be successful. She explained, in her autobiography: 


This and all the other steps in psychic functioning are induced by conscious 
changes in my breathing. To do pre-cognition | have to conceive of standing 
outside of time; that is a process which | learned as a child when | drew back 
from the curving movements of color and light, in order to watch them more 
closely. In this stepping back, | perceive yesterday, today and tomorrow as a 
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single curve, the circumference of which becomes visible to me at all points 
on its surface. It is only by moving out of time, away from past, present, and 
future, that | can examine every aspect. In this state they present themselves 
to me, not as in sequence, but as existing simultaneously; in that moment, 
time loses all reality and | seem to be able to live in the past and future at 
one and the same instant. To me, then, there can be no such thing as present 
time, for the moment we begin to think in the present, it is already past, and 
the future is already present. 


During her first visit to the United States, Eileen worked for three weeks in 
Baltimore with Dr. Adolf Mever, head of the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic at Johns 
Hopkins University. He was interested in the psychiatric aspects of her 
mediumship and he studied her in a series of sixteen sittings. But his results 
were inconclusive and he suggested that she undergo word association tests 
which might better determine the respective reactions of herself in her 
waking normal state, and when in trance and allegedly possessed by her 
control personalities Uvani and Abdul Latif, to the stimuli presented by the 
sounds of selected words. This test had been devised by Carl Jung, and its 
premise was that the response of a person to particular words, the time 
required to respond to those words and a subsequent analysis of the word 
exciting a particular response would reveal important aspects of the 
personality of the person subjected to such a test. Meyer suggested that she 
consult Hereward Carrington, a New York psychologist and veteran psychical 
researcher who was probably the best quali fied man to conduct the tests. 
Meyer helped finance the expense of the tests by turning over to Carrington 
some money from what he called an “intuition fund" which he supervised. 


Carrington, founder and first director of the American Psychical Institute, 
conducted nine tests on Eileen in 1932, and fifteen in 1933. His objective: to 
find out if Uvani was what he claimed to be — that is, a spiritual entity — or 
whether he represented merely an active dramatization by the medium's 
subconscious mind, with the other alleged “Communicators” similarly 
subconscious dramatizations. Like so many others who selected Eileen Garrett 
for scientific testing, Carrington chose her because she made no claims for 
her apparent gifts and was as interested as he and all other scientists in the 
nature of these gifts. There had over the years been considerable evidence 
that discarnate beings spoke through living. persons, through mediums, but 
the tantalizing evidence had yielded no proof. 


Carrington now attempted to seek a measure of proof through the use of 
accepted laboratory methods, instruments, and controlled experiments. If this 
entity, Uvani, brought messages from the dead, if he were a being separate 
from Eileen Garrett, then some proof of this would come from finding that he 
and she responded to stimuli in different manners. That is, if the medium and 
her control were two different persons, they would presumably respond 
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differently to the same set of one hundred test words. But if Mrs. Garrett and 
Uvani and Abdul Latif were really one person, then the response to the test 
words would be more or less identical. 


A galvanometer, precursor of the modern lie detector, was attached to 
Eileen, who was blindfolded and seated in a chair. This instrument indicated 
reaction — time variations as the stimulus words were given to her in the 
waking state and in trance when Uvani spoke through her. A psychiatrist and a 
physician were present and recordings were made of skin temperature in the 
trance state and the normal state. Aesthesiometers were used to test skin- 
space sensibility. Pulse and respiration were also noted. Before analyzing the 
results in detail, Carrington observed, “It is an interesting and curious fact 
that the normal Mrs. Garrett is not spiritualistically inclined; she seems to be 
more or less on the fence regarding the interpretation of her own phenomena; 
she frankly states. that she does not know the source of her own information, 
or anything much about her control. This is quite different from the ordinary 
medium!... She is interested in the material things of life. Uvani, on the other 
hand, is dignified and philosophical, and stoutly maintains the reality of his 
own identity. Their galvanic time and word reactions are correspondingly 
dissimilar." 


A mass of statistical data was obtained from these tests. Dr. Joseph Zubin 
of the New York Medical Center, an expert statistician, was asked to analyze 
the results, and he reported that there was significant variation in response to 
only eleven stimuli words. Carrington pointed out, however, that this in itself 
was of little consequence, since many of the words were so-called neutral 
words which arouse little reaction in either a medium or a control. But there 
were "key words,” words that always elicited a decided response, and these 
were the words to which Eileen Garrett and Uvani responded in markedly 
different fashion. Among the words to which Eileen reacted strongly, and 
Uvani weakly, were the following: Sleep. Expensive, Frog, Cook, Quarrel, Kiss, 
Old, Love, Finger. Uvani responded violently to these words which had little 
effect on Mrs. Garrett: Village, Salt, Bird, Despise, Wild, Pride. Woman. 


The New York World Telegram of March 30, 1934, head-lined the long 
article on these tests, written by its reporter Joseph Mitchell, as follows: 


PUTS DEAD ARAB THROUGH PACES IN MENTAL TEST CARRINGTON IS 
CONVINCED 


DIFFERENT PERSONALITIES SPEAK 
THROUGH ENGLISHWOMAN 


The story began by describing Carrington as a “vegetarian, magician, 
agnostic, and Director of the American Psychical Institute, who has been 
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hunting ghosts and astral bodies for thirty-five years much as other men hunt 
dollar bills or moose. 


In the experiment, Carrington told the reporter, ten thousand reactions had 
been received and recorded and they turned out “the nearest approach so far 
to scientific proof of life after death.” When asked how it was that Uvani, an 
Arab, spoke in English, Carrington replied that Uvani put his thoughts into Mrs. 
Garrett's subconscious where they were then translated. Carrington's 
conclusions, as well as his methods, were criticized by many, including Dr. J. 
B. Rhine of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University, and Dr. 
Whately Carington of the Society for Psychical Research, London (no relative 
of Hereward, whose surname is spelled with two "r's"). Nevertheless, 
Hereward Carrington, even years after the performance of his own 
experiment and de- spite the development of new and more sophisticated 
tests in psychic research, continued to say, "For my own part-while still 
holding my final judgment in suspense — | must say that our experimental 
tests seem to have furnished material which is at least indicative of survival- 
which in itself is a conclusion of little significance. Finally, from the strictly 
psychological point of view, they have served to throw light upon the nature 
of human personality and the mystery of life itself." 


Later that year, Whately Carington in England, assisted by two of the most 
distinguished psychical researchers in the country, Theodore Besterman and 
the Rev. Drayton Thomas, conducted his own word association tests on Eileen 
Garrett and Uvani. His tests were far more sophisticated than Hereward 
Carrington's, and better organized, but hardly more conclusive. However, his 
observation on completing them again. fixed attention on the astonishing gifts 
of Eileen Garrett, gifts which suggested to him for the first time that the 
human per- sonality may survive bodily death. He wrote: 


“| want to make it perfectly clear that nothing whatever in the facts | have 
presented entitles anyone to claim-as Some enthusiasts are sure to — that this 
work “proves human survival" or even “demonstrates the existence of 
discarnate antities.” Let it be clearly understood that it does neither the one 
nor the “other, and any claim that it does will constitute a grossly 
unwarrantable extrapolation of the facts. 


Discarnate consciousnesses may exist. | think that they do. Human survival 
of death may be a fact of Nature: | think that it is. It may even become 
strictly demonstrable: | believe that it will. But however true these 
propositions may be, not one of them follows from the facts | have described 
in this paper. All that | can claim that these facts show is, first, that the Word 
Association test — properly applied and its data properly analyzed — affords 
a most powerful instrument for the study of the problems which confront us; 
and, second, that in order to cope with facts elicited we may well be obliged 
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to revise somewhat extensively our theories concerning multiple personality. 
When, if ever, we succeed in obtaining significantly similar results from the 
same ostensible communicator through two different mediums, we may begin 
to talk about discarnate entities. And when, if ever, we obtain from the 
supposed communicator, through a medium, reactions significantly similar to 
those he gave before his death, we may reasonably begin to talk about 
proving survival. In the meantime we must suffer ourselves to be guided by 
the relentless Law of Parsimony, which bids us abhor superfluous hypotheses; 
but we may well take our motto from the words of Terence: "There is no limit 
to the powers of Research.” 


Whately Carrington wanted to believe — and probably did believe that his 
tests on Eileen Garrett and her controls proved survival, but it was too 
overwhelming a conclusion and he feared taking responsibility for it. "If 
nothing more important than a few million pounds or the fate of a couple of 
nations were involved," he said, "I should feel disposed to declare flatly that 
the operation of some such extraneous influence had been established and 
leave it at that. But the admission of such a conclusion, arrived at for the first 
time in history by the use of exact quantitative methods, would open up 
prospects beside which the achievements of the relativity-theory would be of 
no more than parochial interest. | prefer to make precaution doubly cautious 
and not to commit myself (if ever) till | have reworked the entire calculation, 
with the additional refinements indicated and the additional material now 
being collected. . .” 


Following these experiments, Eileen visited the United States again and 
submitted to tests at Duke University conducted by Dr. J. B. Rhine, who with 
the Scottish-born William McDougall, formerly of Harvard, Oxford University, 
and the University of London, where he had established the first psychology 
laboratory in the British Isles, was becoming one of the leading 
parapsychologists in the United States. Eileen was glad to work with the young 
and controversial Rhine because he was a protégé of the William McDougall 
with whom she had worked in England. Trained in medicine, anthropology, 
philosophy, a pioneering figure in twentieth-century psychology and the early 
researches in social psychology and the learning process, McDougall braved 
the ridicule of his orthodox colleagues by his encouragement of psychical 
research. Eileen referred to him after his death as "the scholar to whom | owe 
most of my singleminded determination to remain within the realms of 
psychical research. 


Dr. Rhine undertook the tests on Eileen at Duke with a frank avowal of his 
doubts about the validity of Hereward Carrington's findings. He said that they 
were "interesting." but he added, "Without first clearly knowing the sensitive's 
own natural capacities to impersonate, especially in the trance condition and 
with long experience, nothing can be concluded with safety about the 
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existence and agency of incorporeal capacities of whatever sort." He then 
proceeded to test Eileen for two capacities: 1) Clairvoyance, the capacity to 
perceive objects without the aid of mechanical means; and 2) telepathy, 
perception of thoughts in another person's mind. For the clairvoyance tests he 
used Zener cards, devised and named after one of his assistants, Karl E. 
Zener, and consisting of five cards for each of the following designs: 
rectangle, star, wavy lines, circle, plus sign. The absence of numbers on the 
cards made them easier to handle in experiments, required less shuffling, and 
made it more difficult for a person to recall or identify the place of a card in 
the deck of twenty-five. They also reduced to a minimum, again because they 
were not numbered, the possibility of tricks and fraud by a trained cardsharp 
who might be involved in the Rhine experiments. 


By the time Eileen submitted to the card-guessing tests, the Duke 
Laboratory had conducted ninety thousand tests of extrasensory perception 
and had found that more than ten subjects had scored quite high or 
moderately above chance to prove they had extrasensorial abilities. Chance 
expectation. would yield five correct guesses in a pack of twenty-five with 
the faces down. Observers had always been present to minimize the 
possibility of fraud and the subject was given hundreds, sometimes thousands 
of tests. The tests were always conducted in the same room, then in rooms 
separated by a wall, and sometimes by two walls. Eileen imposed no 
conditions on Rhine and his associates as they embarked upon these tests. 
This was in accordance with her lifelong habit of letting the scientists proceed 
in their manner while she regarded herself for the period of the experiments 
as a guinea pig with no preconceived theories about her behavior and with no 
personal objective save a better understanding of the true nature of her 
behavior. 


The Duke experimenters were interested in Mrs. Garrett's scoring in both 
the waking and the trance states. Unlike Hereward Carrington, they regarded 
her, for purposes of their experiments, as one and the same with Uvani even 
though they did note that in trance Eileen Garrett's voice, manner, and 
posture changed considerably. The tests began on April 10, 1934, and ended 
on April 28, at which time she had submitted to 14.425 trials. She was ill 
during most of that period, suffered from a cold the last week, and required 
medical attention continually. Nevertheless she went on with the tests. in a 
most cooperative manner. However, Rhine and others have often pointed out 
that illness and a weakened physical condition seem to contribute to lower 
scoring. Strikingly, in the trance state, with Uvani the control, only 1,575 
tests were given during the period April 17-25. 


He, Uvani, was far less. willing than the very willing Eileen Garrett, as the 
test figures indicate, to undergo so many trials. The total number of tests 
given Eileen and Uvani for clairvoyance and telepathy was 16,000. Chance 
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guessing would have resulted in 3,200 hits, but Garrett — Uvani scored 4,018, 
or 818 higher than chance. "This gives odds against the chance hypothesis of 
such a huge number-one with well over 50 digits — that it is beyond a 
moment's question,” said Rhine, “that chance is not the explanation.” In one 
final analysis both Eileen and Uvani scored about the same even though there 
was a wide variation in their respective powers of telepathy and clairvoyance. 
"Does this warrant any conclusion about the relation of Uvani and Mrs. 
Garrett?” asked Rhine. "I think," he replied, "most readers will feel that they 
do, and that the results favor the hypothesis of a common function or 
capacity, serving both personality states; but | would not wish to state this as 
a conclusion.” 


Thus, the well-organized and meticulously controlled Duke experiments 
were inconclusive and quite unsatisfactory to the spiritualists and survivalists. 
They were, to be sure, as Rhine wrote, "the first systematic examination of a 
recognized medium," but in the end Rhine had only discovered that Eileen 
Garrett was a medium of high sensitivity, scoring far above average in her 
card guessing. However, her control, Uvani, did well too, but always utilizing 
Mrs. Garrett's body as his medium. Therefore, said Rhine, Uvani's position 
leaves “a baffling question that cannot be escaped: If Uvani's capacities for 
extrasensory perception are those of the sensitive, as he says, and he himself 
has no such abilities independent of her, as he maintains, how could he have 
any independent mental existence? And if he is an independent mind, he 
should be able to call cards and thoughts like a corporeal sub-ject does. But 
these are only preliminary questions. 


We are not yet ready to come to grips with the problem of the ‘ultimate 
nature’ of Uvani. The question of his status is part of a more advanced state of 
the problem of parapsychic sensitivity. Those, however, who are already 
inclined — as many spiritists are, | think — to accept the ‘control personalities’ 
as trance impersonations by the mind of the sensitive, will (perhaps all too 
quickly) dispose of Uvani thus on the basis of this evidence." 


The trance state of a medium is similar in many respects to the state 
achieved in hypnosis. In both states, unlike that of sleep, the communicator 
can respond to outside stimuli, take orders, and carry out a voluntary act. It 
was understandable therefore that several scientists had long wanted to study 
Eileen Garrett and her mediumistic gifts when in the hypnotic state. She 
agreed in July 1934 to participate in such experiments, to be conducted by 
Dr. William Brown of Oxford, who had in the past worked under William 
McDougall. Brown, a distinguished physician and psychologist, was later to 
become Director of the Institute of Experimental Psychology at Oxford, and 
after that to serve as President of the British Psychological Association. These 
were unexpected honors for a man who, like his mentor William McDougall, 
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had a sympathetic interest in psychical research and the psychical aspects of 
behavior. 


With the assistance of an associate in London, he conducted a series of 
experiments on Eileen to ascertain what memories or even personalities he 
could discern in her when she was hypnotized, in contrast to her behavior 
when she was in trance and the controls spoke through her. As in the word 
association tests, a galvanometer was attached to Eileen, but this time for the 
purpose of measuring resistance and emotional response to questions rather 
than reaction time to words. Brown began his experiment by first interviewing 
Eileen in her normal state, talking with her for several hours about her 
childhood, her friends, her discovery of her mediumship, and a wide variety of 
other details about her past. He then hypnotized her and obtained other 
information that she was unable to reveal when awake. 


For example, she was able when awake to recall the Children of her 
childhood days in Ireland, those imaginary playmates who used to appear 
spontaneously in her room and on the farm, but she could never give their 
names. Under hypnosis, however, she readily recalled them as Elizabeth, 
Susan, and Bobby. The two little girls were cousins who had died before she 
was born, but she had seen pictures of them in an album, and the boy, Bobby, 
was a next-door neighbor who had drowned. Dr. Brown was unable to summon 
up Uvani after he had hypnotized Mrs. Garrett, and this contrasted sharply 
with her ability to confront Uvani by placing herself in a trance in a few 
seconds. 


Eileen remained unperturbed when Dr. Brown warned her that there was 
some possibility that his analysis might break down her trance personalities, 
that is, that his approach to them might dissolve them in such a way as to 
bring about a loss of her mediumistic powers. She replied that she was not 
concerned. The following is a transcript of some of the questions Brown put to 
her: 


Brown: Now, | want you to remember this man who came when Babs was 
ill. How old was she, by the way? Garrett: She was three then. The doctor said 
she could not get well. He said, “Wrap her in cold blankets, damp blankets,” 
and | said | was so afraid. The doctor did not say it to me. He said it to my 
husband: "Take her out." When I went in, the blankets were round the door, 
and this man said laughingly: "Take them down.” 


Brown: Did he say his name, or did you know his name? Garrett: Abdul 
Latif. He said: “Take down all the blankets. Let there be air. Have her in your 
arms. She will be better. 


Brown: Just relax. When | put my hand on your forehead. Uvani will come. 
He will come in this room to you. and he will speak, and he will give us a 
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message which will be taken down. It will be an important message — 
important in connection with this research. Uvani will come and send a 
message to us. Now Uvani is coming and will speak to you. Uvani is coming. 


Garrett: Yes, Uvani is here. 


Brown: Get him to speak. [Pause] No Uvani? Garrett: | cannot find him. 
Where is he? 


Brown: Cannot you see him? 
Garrett: No, nothing but dark. No, no, no, | cannot see him. 


Brown: Now | am going to wake you up. [Mrs. Garrett awakens.] How much 
do you remember of all this? 


Garrett: | do pot remember anything, | feel | have been sleeping. 
Brown: You remember nothing at all that you have been saying? 
Garrett: No. 


Although the results of the Brown tests, like so many others. were 
inconclusive, Dr. Brown was careful to point out that they should “in no sense 
detract from the claim for supernormal powers which may be made on behalf 
of the medium. Such powers can only be ascertained by objective comparison 
with independently ascertained facts. 


Early in 1936 Mrs. Garrett went to see Dr. Alexis Carrel. the 1912 Nobel 
Prize winner in medicine, at the Rockefeller Institute in New York. A little 
bored and a little amused by the inconclusive tests she had undergone during 
the past year. she knew that she was "due for some mischief," as she put it. 
when she decided to do some testing of her own on a world figure of 
impeccable scientific credentials. He struck her immediately as one of the 
more imaginative scientists who would not scoff at people who experienced 
psychic phenomena, and they talked for three hours. 


"Has it ever been proven there is such a thing as an objec tive psychic 
state?" he asked her. She replied that she surely had experienced the psychic 
state and that strange and fright-ening things seemed to happen to her in that 
state. He went on, saying, “Yes, but a doctor might say that was a state of 
neurosis, a state of hysteria, a state of fraud, conscious or unconscious. But 
you would have very great difficulty, | am perfectly certain, in getting a 
medical man to say there was an objective psychic state.... If you can go and 
do something about that. | think you will be making a real contribution." 


It had been a valuable exchange with a great scientist. Carrel had said she 
must first seek objective proof, but she also knew from his sympathetic 
attitude that he was already convinced, for she was as sensitive to the 
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feelings of a world scientist as she was to the inner feelings of her workaday 
friends. Furthermore, hadn't he told reporters on returning from France 
recently, “Intuition, which enables certain per- sons particularly to have 
telepathic and clairvoyant powers, is a natural physiological process. It is the 
sixth sense.... It is something that really makes telepathy and clairvoyance 
possible." 


Eileen felt that a series of physiological tests performed by a physician, a 
skeptical physician, would be in order. She found such a skeptic in Dr. 
Cornelius Traeger of the repu- table Roosevelt Hospital in New York. Dr. 
Traeger's specialties were rheumatoid arthritis and cardiology. He seemed 
hardheaded enough about trance personalities and expert enough in 
physiological testing techniques to be the objective investigator of the 
phenomena which produced Uvani and Abdul Latif. Busy as he was, he agreed 
that he would somehow find time to conduct the tests over a period of six 
months. He told Eileen at the outset that he was more than dubious about her 
alleged trance personalities and didn't think they had any effect on her 
physiological processes. "I don't think you are telling yourself a lie about these 
trance personalities.” he said, “but | think they have grown up out of some 
suppres sion, some desire, out of, shall we say, a too vivid imagination. But, 
anyway, let us get on with them.” 


It was an intensive six months. Sometimes Traeger worked with Eileen 
every morning from nine until two in the afternoon, and there were many 
evenings of work also. In general she responded best in the morning, when she 
was least emotional, when he discovered as accurately as was possible what 
she called "a normal me.” He had planned a series of comprehensive tests, 
assisted by other doctors and a technician. He would test blood count, 
bleeding time, clotting time, respiration, pulse, and blood pressure, and he 
would make cardiographic records. He would also inject drugs which would 
reveal the nature of other physiological processes. The plan was to apply 
these tests to the normal Eileen Garrett, and then to repeat them in two 
other separate series when she was entranced. 


Traeger was frankly embarrassed when he began testing. so much so that 
he spent a great deal of time, probably much more than he need have done, 
on the normal Eileen Garrett. Here he was most comfortable and untroubled 
by ghost stories and old wives’ tales, for that is what the Uvani and Abdul Latif 
business probably was to him. Still, he had to get to them and he finally did. 
The first entity, Uvani, came to him one morning after Eileen, preparing to go 
into trance on her own volition, slumped in her chair, with legs spread apart, 
her whole body limp and relaxed, her breathing hard and coming in short 
gasps, her eyes rolled back so that only their whites could be seen, with 
something resembling a struggle issuing from her mouth and throat, then a 
moaning sound. more evidence of struggle, then a sense of escape, and finally 
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a rumbling, mannish voice, saying, “It is |. Uvani. | give you greetings, friends; 
peace be with you and in your life and in your household." 


Here was the fantasy, here the nonsense he had wanted to avoid, but there 
was no avoiding it now. He spoke to Uvani himself, and the mannish voice 
emerging from Eileen’s mouth replied that he would cooperate in every way 
with Traeger and the technician who would administer many of the tests. 


When Traeger asked about Abdul Latif, there was a change of controls, and 
Abdul appeared. Abdul, a physician himself in an earlier life, and speaking in 
a different accent, took the liberty of making some medical diagnoses 
himself, and they impressed Traeger and the other doctors with the medical 
background and sound judgment they revealed. Abdul also told Traeger that 
his technician was a sick man, that there was a history of tuberculosis in his 
family, and that at that moment the technician was suffering from an anemic 
condition, as a blood count taken shortly thereafter at the hospital confirmed. 
The doctors also asked Abdul what he thought about modern medicine and 
how it compared with the medicine of his own day on earth, and they listened 
attentively as Abdul spoke knowledgeably of medicine and its methods in the 
thirteenth century. 


With two controls to work on it was necessary for each to signal his 
approach, to which they both agreed. That is, Uvani would so control Eileen's 
reactions that she would rap once on her chair when he appeared; and Abdul 
would cause her to rap twice when he was the control. During the tests they 
were not to speak, for Traeger believed that if he permitted. conversation, 
both Uvani and Abdul would get so excited and emotional that they would be 
unable to present to him their normal condition, which was what he wanted 
to observe and subject to tests. And so each of them, Uvani and Abdul, 
submitted in silence for periods of up to two hours each while the tests were 
administered. 


The physiological results for Eileen Garrett differed markedly from those of 
Uvani, but much more striking were the differences between Uvani and Abdul. 
As an example. it took about three minutes for Eileen’s bleeding to stop: for 
Uvani the time was thirty-three seconds; and for Abdul it was ninety seconds. 
The hemoglobin count for the three was 70 for Eileen: 85 for Uvani; and for 
Abdul 110-115, high enough to indicate severe high blood pressure. For Abdul 
pulse changes hovered at 110-112; for Uvani they dropped to 50. The 
cardiographs were even more startling, revealing muscular weakness for 
Eileen, as her medical history confirmed; strong and healthy heart action for 
Uvani; and the weakness of heart of an aged man for Abdul Latif. The doctors 
became so familiar with the cardiac condition of their three subjects, 
Garrett, Uvani, Latif, that even in the absence of the pre-arranged signals by 
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which the controls would identify themselves, the doctors could tell from the 
charts showing heart action which personality — or entity — was being tested. 


The skeptic Traeger was intrigued and puzzled, as were his medical 
colleagues. He therefore asked a friend at the Rockefeller Institute, Dr. Alfred 
T. Lewis, to scrutinize the cardiographs. "Would you consider they had any 
relation, one to the other?" he asked. 


Lewis said, "No, | do not think it possible.” 


Blood tests were then undertaken at the Wickersham Hospital in New York. 
They were made at intervals throughout an entire day, and they revealed a 
diagnosis of diabetes for Uvani, while the blood drawn from Eileen as herself 
and from her body when possessed by the Uvani personality did not indicate 
that condition. 


Traeger was startled and exasperated. Was this some form of trickery? 
"What are we to believe?" he exclaimed to his colleagues as he studied the 
carefully obtained results. 


Now the doctors went on to tests with drugs. Eileen had used many of 
these drugs in the past, and so, with her long history of bronchitis, pleurisy, 
asthma, and other respiratory illnesses, she was able to absorb with little 
reaction substantial quantities of adrenalin. But when Uvani came through 
and adrenalin was injected, he became cold, shivered, and had a spasm that 
lasted for twenty minutes. This was the reaction that might have been 
expected had the adrenalin been administered to any patient of normal 
health and without a history of respiratory illness. Abdul Latif also underwent 
a shivering spell following injection of adrenalin, and it was so severe that he 
broke the silence agreement and said, "I don't like this very much." 


To morphine, which was administered next, Eileen responded violently, 
while Abdul had no appreciable reaction. and Uvani's heart showed none of 
the normally expected changes. A variety of other drugs were administered, 
and in all cases there were different reactions among the three subjects. One 
drug so affected the Abdul Latif entity that he seemed to collapse and go into 
a coma, distressing all the doc- tors and medical technicians in the room. The 
body was that of Eileen Garrett, of course, possessed during those moments 
by Abdul Latif, but it was difficult to return him to conscious- ness in that 
limp female body. When consciousness was finally restored, the distraught Dr. 
Traeger asked Eileen, hoping to learn the technique of bringing a control out 
of such a coma. "What should | have done?" Eileen, unperturbed, for she had 
no knowledge of what had happened, could only reply, "Why ask me?" 


Following the Traeger experiments in July 1936 Eileen returned to London 
and talked about them to a large audience in the auditorium of the British 
College of Psychic Science on July 23, 1936. She said that she was especially 
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impressed to learn that during the tests even the reflexes of the three per- 
sonalities, Garrett, Uvani, and Abdul, differed. For example, Uvani's feet 
were rigid, as if in a cataleptic state. Abdul suffered cataleptic seizures in his 
right leg and right knee. Both controls also had difficulty with their abdominal 
reflexes. But for herself, all reflexes were normal throughout the test. This. 
she told her audience, probably explained why mediums were often so weary, 
for a great deal of energy and power drained through the legs and the lower 
part of the body, as the react tions of the controls in the Traeger tests 
seemed to prove. These reactions might also answer the question of why 
mediums are frequently sickly. Eileen surely being a striking eample of a 
medium who had suffered from lifelong ill health. It is not overwork, she went 
on, as people often suggested, but rather, she told her listeners, 


| think it really amounts to this, that we do not know the forces we are 
using or the energy that is released in our bodies at all: and | think we go on 
doing it unconsciously, and those who work with us know as little as we do, 
and there comes a time when we are not able to dissipate all our energies in 
our work. | want to make that point because when | had blood chemistries 
done and the controls were present, they took the blood tests over and over 
again and there seemed to be almost a hanging-over... of the diabetic 
condition. It seemed to last for about thirty to thirty-five minutes. That is a 
very long time to hold that energy in the blood after you have returned to a 
normal state. And that is what we are dealing with all the time; we are 
dealing with these chemical changes, and we really do not know how to cope 
with them or how to use our time so that we do make the best use of the 
chemical changes, and not have too many chemical changes in the body. 


Her experiments with the Traeger group of doctors in New York marked 
only the beginning of important tests and perhaps discoveries, she said. They 
had already revealed something about the energy expended and the 
physiological changes which take place in mediumship. She had begun to 
prove to Traeger and other skeptics that there may well be a psychic state, 
one that can be established objectively, and, she went on, "if we can 
establish that in medicine, we do lift a great deal of what we might call the 
bad odor that hangs around mediumship. You know, the moment you say you 
are a sensitive, or a medium, eyebrows go up. If we can prove we are dealing 
with something that is a natural law in a practical way, it will help much more 
than all the propaganda to get mediumship recognized and accorded a sense 
of dignity not allowed today. So | think those experiments had a purpose.” At 
the conclusion of that lecture on July 23, 1936, Dr. Eric J. Dingwall, already 
one of the leading psychic researchers in the world, arose to say that here 
was further proof that Mrs. Garrett was devoting herself to the advancement 
of science. He had met her for the first time back in 1923, when in reply to 
his question, she had told him even in that early. period that she would work 
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for scientific truth no matter where it would lead. This hard and 
uncompromising Cambridge — trained anthropologist said of Eileen: 


Mrs. Garrett possessed then, and still possesses three very remarkable 
qualities very rare in mediums: She wishes to know something about her 
mediumship. She knows the scientific method is the only method by which she 
will ever know. And, moreover, she comes to science and helps scientific men 
to get those facts. We have heard tonight some of the results. Here we have 
Mrs. Garrett coming along and giving important evidence from the 
physiological point of view that profound differences exist in reactions when 
those personalities control the medium.... We are gradually beginning to 
know something about secondary personalities: whether they are independent 
in the sense that the medium is controlled externally, we may know later. We 
get these changes both in the mental and physical sphere, at the moment 
entirely unrecognized by physiology and psychology.... | wish to say here we 
have a médium who at last, through scientific experiment, is being able to 
add to our knowledge in a remarkable way. Science owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Mrs. Garrett. 


Upon her return to London from another trip to the United States in 1937. 
Eileen received a request from Mrs. K. M. Goldnev and Mr. S. G. Soal of the 
Society for Psychic Research (S.P.R.) to work with them and several leading 
London physicians and scientists who wanted to conduct tests similar to those 
undertaken by Traeger. There were mediums aplenty in both England and the 
United States, but Eileen Garrett had a considerable reputation in both 
countries as the one medium who willingly offered herself to scientists and 
laboratories for experiment and research. There were demands for her 
services everywhere and from the most reputable quarters, far more than she 
could fulfill, but the request from this most prestigious of the psychic groups 
was obviously one she would grant. 


Five London doctors offered to undertake the experiments, and they were 
carried on at various times in June and September of 1937 in the offices of 
the following: 


Geoffrey Bourne, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, King George Hospital, 
Letchworth Hospital: Examiner. Pharmacy and Therapeutics, Medicine, 
University of Cambridge; Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine. 


Cuthbert Dukes, St. Peter's Hospital, St. Mark's Hospital: Lecturer, Kings 
College for Women, F.R.S.M. 


William Nunan, Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine; late police 
surgeon, Bombay; former professor of medical juri prudence and toxicology, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay; psychotherapist. Institute of Medical 
Psychology, London. 
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V. J. Wooley, St. Thomas Hospital, London: Research Of ficer, Society for 
Psychic Research, London. 


Dr. Helena Wright, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., M.B., B.S. 


In addition, Dr. Nandor Fodor, Director of the International Institute for 
Psychical Research, was present at all the experiments, as was Mrs. Goldney, 
who took notes and transcribed records, all of which were sent to the 
participating doctors for their approval prior to publication in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research. Eileen also made available to Mrs. 
Goldney all the records of her experiments and tests with Dr. Traeger in New 
York; and Traeger, at Mrs. Goldney’'s request, sent her copies of all pertinent 
charts and other data which might be helpful in the London tests. Traeger 
included with these materials a letter to Mrs. Goldney in which he indicated 
that his work had been tentative and the results inconclusive, and that he was 
distressed by the melodramatic accounts of his experiments in the press, 
which had tried to give "these rather tentative experiments of accuracy and 
finality which they do not possess." Traeger asked Mrs. Goldney to make this 
statement for him in her report on the London experiments. 


Fully briefed on the New York tests, the London doctors. now went about 
making their own. They examined Eileen before she went into trance, during 
trance with Uvani and Abdul Latif the respective controls in separate sessions, 
and after she emerged from trance in each session. After the most exhaustive 
tests — electrocardiographs, basal metabolism, blood chemistry, hemoglobin, 
red blood cell count, pulse rate, plantar reflexes, eye reflexes, and others — 
their conclusions varied radically from those reached in New York. 


Dr. Cuthbert Dukes wrote Mrs. Goldney that in the American records she 
gave him the variations in blood-count rates for Eileen in her normal state and 
in trance with Uvani and Abdul Latif were all “definitely within normal limits. 

. . | should say,” he continued, “that these chemical and microscopical tests 
are such as one might expect to find by these repeated tests carried out on 
the same person. No conclusion can be drawn from the tests that any unusual 
change takes place in the blood during the period of trance. My own feeling is 
that the matter is not worth looking into further along these lines.” Dukes did 
nevertheless conduct his own tests on Eileen in London and came to the same 
conclusions. 


Dr. Bourne, who conducted the electrocardiographic tests before, during, 
and after the separate trance states for Uvani and Abdul Latif, wrote: "I can 
find no significant changes in any of these tracings, which obviously came 
from the same individual." 


Dr. Wooley examined the basal metabolism charts from America and wrote 
Mrs. Goldney as follows: “All that these charts show is that when the subject 
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made violent inspiratory gasping efforts she consumed more oxygen that when 
she was lying at rest. This is not surprising: in fact, it would have been 
surprising if any other result had been obtained. In all basal metabolic rate 
determinations, the first essential is for the subject to remain quietly at rest 
throughout. All these charts show is how not to do it. 


Dr. Nunan commented on the unblinking open eyes of the medium when in 
trance, a phenomenon often regarded with awe by people who consult 
mediums. When entranced, with Abdul Latif her control, Eileen had been able 
to keep her eyes open without blinking and despite the passing of a lighted 
flashlight over them. "Very many normal people," said Nunan, “can stare 
unblinkingly, even at a bright object, for indefinite periods. Hysteria or 
hypnosis would produce similar results." 


There were other reports of this nature, all giving opinions. diametrically 
opposed to those results obtained in the Traeger tests in the United States. 


Eileen accepted these findings as imperturbably as she had received the 
results of the New York tests. Mrs. Goldney expressed her great appreciation 
for Eileen's cooperation and for the great service that she had rendered to all 
students of psychical research by her completely objective attitude. Eileen 
Garrett, said Mrs. Goldney, 


has throughout given us her services entirely voluntarily, and has grudged 
neither time nor work. Moreover, she faces with courage the possibility that 
these searching tests may prove disappointing to the hopes and possibilities of 
mediumship, but never fails to appreciate that it is by such exhaustive tests 
alone that we can hope to progress in our knowledge of the subject... The 
extensive setting forth of purely negative results in this instance is 
necessitated by the publicity given by the psychic press to unjustified 
conclusions regarding the trance state... Truly, the greatest enemies of 
matters psychical are its own devotees only do such exaggerated statements 
bring the whole sub ject into disrepute but these traveller's tales, so lightly 
disseminated, are largely responsible for the fraud so extensively practiced in 
our midst today which should be regarded as experimental hypotheses. 


THIRTEEN 


And so, after years in which her body had been subjected to X rays, 
galvanometers, fluoroscopes, and the rest of that interminable catalog, Eileen 
Garrett became convinced that most of the scientists who had examined her 
had failed in coming to a better understanding of mediumship, largely 
because they approached their examinations of her with a negative attitude 
or because they sought something very personal and were not as objective as 
they believed they were. That is, they undertook these tests, knowingly or 
unknowingly, in the hope that they could somehow benefit in their practice as 
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physicians or scientists from the data that might be revealed. These well- 
meaning scientists would reject as unthinkable the charge — observation is 
probably a more accurate word — that they examined Eileen Garrett for 
reasons of personal gain, but she was always convinced that some of them did 
so without knowing their true motivation. A larger number, she felt, were in 
fact negative about psychic phenomena and actually sought in their 
examinations to confirm the negative conclusions they had held when the 
examinations began. Such an approach she always regarded as destructive. 


Her disillusionment with the methods of so many great scientists, and the 
inconclusive results of tests by others, made her re-examine herself at this 
time, and it was an experience that confirmed her growing feeling that her 
psychic gifts had first appeared in her childhood when she saw and sensed 
what she called the surround of every living organism, including man. All 
living things, she had noted even then, expanded and contracted, that is, 
breathed with what she called an outer lung. She had also observed that when 
flowers inhaled they took on light and color, as did all other plants, animals, 
and human beings. With each breath they took on an aura of color which she 
could see, and for each person or animal, as for each flower, there was a 
particular or significant color. 


This awareness had made her acutely aware of her own breathing. There 
was a special pattern and rhythm to it, and as she learned more about this 
pattern she was able to use it in controlling her psychic states, changing her 
breathing from one state to another as circumstances required. In 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, telepathy, and precognition, as in all the other 
supernormal states she was able to enter into, she found it necessary to 
breathe in the particular tempo suited to each of them. She observed that 
when some people discover at an carly age that they possess psychic abilities 
and those abilities manifest themselves in supernormal phenomena, they 
often become hysterical. One reason is their inability to control their 
breathing. Psychic people are far more sensitive than the non-psychic, but 
that sensitivity can be protected and made to yield rich phenomena when 
breathing is controlled. 


No doctors had ever told this to her or thought it of much significance as 
they went about their extensive examinations. But she had begun to teach 
herself how to breathe most ef fectively and consequently gained a rare 
sensitivity. 


She learned very early in life that her ability to perceive the special light, 
color, aura of all things, which she felt in the form of rays, enabled her to see 
in a supernormal way the very workings of another person's mind and body. To 
a person of such perceptivity, the trance takes on special importance. In 
childhood, going into trance provided a means of escape from punishment, 
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other kinds of harsh experience, and pain. It is in a measure a schizophrenic 
state, for there is dissociation of personality, with one part of the self for a 
time oblivious of conscious reality. But, said Eileen, that is only the beginning 
of trance. How is it that in trance some people can penetrate beyond the 
conscious and into the recesses of the subconscious mind? In such instances 
trance becomes not merely an empty passive state, but rather a condition 
combining passivity and activity, in which it receives and has impressed on it 
images and thoughts which might in the normal state elude it. It is, 
furthermore, a condition brought on by glandular and other physiological as 
well as emotional changes of the medium. The active-passive, negative- 
affirmative principle which governs trance and mediumship is the same 
principle which gov- erns the utilization of matter and energy in nature. 


The medium's control is primarily the entity who interprets the images 
received by the mind in trance and is imbedded deep in the subconscious. But 
in this analysis Eileen also sug- gested the possibility, in light of the fact that 
the true nature of trance and mediumship required so much more investiga- 
tion and since so much still remained unanswered, that the control might 
simply be a way in which the subconscious mind "dramatises itself into a 
trance personality." However, she went on, there was also the possibility that 
the subconscious itself had a way of reaching out to the superconscious and 
receiving from the entire universe information and knowledge and wisdom 
denied the normal conscious mind. One evidence of this, said Eileen, was the 
fact that, when in a clairvoyant state, she received images and thoughts 
completely divorced from all the activity of her personal life. 


Scientists agreed that she seemed to have this heightened perception, this 
clairvoyance, this capacity to perceive in a supernormal fashion, and they 
termed it extrasensory and ab normal perception. But she disagreed, saying, 
"It is simply due 


to the intensification and refinement of the activity of the five senses, of 
touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing, combined and carried to a higher pitch 
of awareness than most people ever reach." In her autobiography she tells 
how it would come upon her: 


| might happen to be working clairvoyantly with a certain investigator and 
suppose that | find myself suddenly projected to the garden of the 
experimenter’s home. There | become aware of standing under an apple tree. 
Now all the physical senses here come into play within the conditions of my 
clairvoyant state, even though the clairvoyant sense still predominates. It is 
winter and I see the apple tree which is at that moment stripped and bare. 
Then I am able also to see that same apple tree in its different phases of 
seasonal change and growth outside of that moment in time. Just which 
aspects of the tree | may see depends partly on my focus, also partly on 
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circumstances beyond my control. | may glimpse it first as a seed when 
planted or as a young tree not yet ready to bear fruit. Or again, | may 
perceive it in full bloom and quite definitely smell the odour of its leaves and 
blossoms. Or | may get an impression of the tree, laden down with apples, and 
be able to describe the color and size of its fruit and anticipate their flavor to 
such an extent that saliva gathers in my mouth. While | am in sucha 
clairvoyant state all this may take place in rapid sequence. It may concern 
many periods of that apple tree's life, or | may catch a glimpse of the phase 
which is especially related at that moment to the life of the investigator with 
whom I am working. 


She then stresses that throughout this experience, supernormal though it 
is, she has nevertheless been using her five normal senses, and thus has not 
been sensing things in an extrasensory way. Moreover, although she does not 
know how clairvoyance commences within her, once it begins she can, by 
regulating her breathing, control the intensity of the clairvoyant vision. The 
state of supernormal sensing must also be achieved in a relaxed state and not, 
as is often said, when meditating or concentrating in deliberate fashion. "I 
would say that ease, nonchalance, an absence of directed thinking about the 
process, are prerequisites to the production of such states. A mood of what | 
call high carelessness," she continues, “is the one in which | obtain the best 
results. In fact, | have found that any conscious effort to think, feel, sense or 
see in the manner of meditation makes impossible that ac- celerated 
movement which | have found essential to 'supernormal’ perception.” The 
following are what she terms the seven levels of consciousness she attains in 
the clairvoyant state and the accompanying physiological changes which take 
place in her: 


1. Reaction in the nerve centers of the stomach, accompanied by intense 
and primitive desire. 


2. Awareness of a swaying movement upward and outward from the solar 
plexus and then receding toward the base of the spine. This seems to 
transform the feeling of intense desire into a pleasurable state of suspension 
and anticipation. 


3. The torso expands, there is increased circulation and quickened 
breathing, with a resultant relaxation and flexibility of the spine, giving way 
in turn to warm and pleasurable sensations throughout the body. 


4 The warm sensations ascend from the spine to the back of the neck and 
finally reach the skull and brain. 


5. The space behind the forehead clears and becomes suf fused with soft 
light in which changing colors play an important part and | actually enter into 
a dimension which is color. Accompanying this state comes a condition of 
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peace, free of all thought and connection with time, space or events. This is a 
period of passive receptivity. 


6. A general acceleration and unification of all five senses. The process of 
clairvoyance begins to function and coordinates and speeds up all sense 
perceptions. The tiny space behind the forehead, illumined by the glow of 
light, seems to grow and expand beyond the measurement of time or space. 
The action which then. takes place can be related to an actual event of 
today, an occurrence of tomorrow, or of an episode which has lived a century 
or more ago. Likewise the actors in the scene | see in that space behind the 
forehead may be people who are now alive or those who lived in the distant 
past. Within this moving panorama these figures are distinct, whether they be 
large or small. 


7. This final level is no longer a part of the process, but it is the attainment 
of a new State of being. | become almost simultaneously more and yet less 
myself. At this moment of the crescendo of my clairvoyance, precognition, 
clairaudience, projection and vision-at-a- distance occur simultaneously... | 
receive inspiration and | become one, am identified with all my life, which my 
vision beholds ... | can reach out and be sure at will of the cycle of life of any 
human being. 


The entire process of reaching into the clairvoyant state is so intense and 
exhilarating that it can be exhausting, but Eileen learned to control the 
intensity of these reactions and actually attained by this self-discipline a state 
of peacefulness. Most people who discover that they have this power too 
often hurry into premature activity without disciplining themselves for the 
control which is essential to cushion the impact of overwhelming experience. 
They do this from ignorance or from impatience and a desire to achieve fame 
or riches, and this shunning of the training so necessary to effective 
clairvoyance and mediumship can result in neurotic behavior. 


With proper training a person possessed of such gifts, can and does see and 
analyze the history of man, his music, his lan guage, his old rituals, his art, 
with an accuracy denied the conventional archeologist, anthropologist or 
historian. And yet, Eileen emphasized: 


“The foundations of such powers as clairvoyance and telepathy are not 
abnormal, but natural to all human beings. they are simply the result of the 
development of our physical senses and are the instinctive products of man's 
gradual evolution. | know this to be true, not only from my own ex- perience, 
but from my knowledge of people from all parts of the world, whom I have 
met, types which have oriented themselves to a normal and practical 
existence but who happened to develop some aspects of “supernormal 
sensing” which helped them to enlarge their personal or professional life. 
People whom | have met in archeological or anthropological research have 
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admitted to me that they have found themselves possessed of faculties which 
enabled them to perceive the inward nature of whatever objects they were 
investigating.” 


She recognized that conventional psychology denied the validity of such 
claims and characterized them as manifestations of the abnormal, the 
neurotic, or disturbed personality, but she believed always that continued 
study and investigation would yet reveal to these psychologists and all the 
other doubting scientists that the coordinated functioning of the conscious, 
subconscious, and superconscious gives to memory a vision into the past and 
future as well as into our present environment that would expand incalculably 
man's understanding of himself and his world. "Did man but comprehend the 
potential range of his powers,” she wrote, "he would be capable of reaching 
beyond time to a state where past, present and future are one, and beyond 
conscious mind to an area where the subconscious, the conscious and the 
superconscious are united. When man comes to recognize such experience as 
his birthright, he will indeed be able to live with himself at the same time in 
those states outside of time, which are as vet little known or understood by 
him." 


FOURTEEN 


In 1939 Eileen Garrett was regarded as the leading medium in the world, 
though some would say that she shared this distinction with Gladys Osborn 
Leonard, who was ten years her senior and had worked very closely with Sir 
Oliver Lodge and the Society for Psychical Research in London. Eileen 
respected Mrs. Leonard as a very great sensitive and had the warmest feeling 
for her as a friend and colleague, but she maintained a deliberate aloofness 
from some of Mrs. Leonard's work with Sir Oliver Lodge and the S. P. R. She 
was always dubious about the validity of the experiments which allegedly 
proved the persistence of life beyond death, and communication be tween the 
dead and the living. For Eileen this was the far from established spiritualist 
hypothesis which cluded some of the most elementary scientific tests. These 
remained her views after repeated trips to the United States for lectures and 
experiments and after working with a variety of English organizations. She 
would continue her interest in psychical research, but she would now be more 
of an observer and would give up the actual practice of mediumship. 


This was a decision arrived at reluctantly, for it meant a separation from 
warm friends with whom she had worked closely and it brought back 
memories of exciting days when she had discovered her mediumship and had 
worked with Hewat McKenzie at the British College of Psychic Science. 


But McKenzie was dead, the College lacked its old vitality, and, most 
important, it was spiritualist-oriented and demanded something akin to 
religious faith rather than rigid scientific experiment. To McKenzie and the 
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others at the College. Uvani and Abdul Latif were discarnate beings. separate 
from Eileen, a view she could never accept. She would remain ever grateful to 
McKenzie for giving her the discipline that had enabled her to study herself 
and to better understand her psychic gifts, but she was not unaware of the 
limitations he had unwittingly imposed on her own scientific development. 
Therefore, she wrote at this time, "I find myself reluctant to continue my 
work as a professional medium, since | have become convinced that it 
interferes with the objective research to which | now desire to devote myself. 
| have come to the conclusion that the spiritualist hypothesis alone limits. the 
freedom of such research; nor is the point of view of most psychic researchers 
as yet sufficiently objective or detached to penetrate into those new and 
unexplored areas of the mind. into which | now propose to experiment.” 


As for her control personalities. Uvani and Abdul Latif, they continued to 
come to her and to urge her to investigate scientifically the nature of their 
own beings as well as her own trance state and her supernormal powers. 
Again she tried to dislodge them, as she tried so many years earlier, and 
again. they remained with her despite all her efforts. But now she accepted 
her controls calmly. "I have reached that point in my development,” she said, 
"where I can live in harmony with myself and at peace with those so-called 
personalities, for | am now able to regard them as finer aspects of my true 
self. Whatever their origins may be. | do not, at the present, have at my 
command the means of knowing; but for the time being, | am content to 
accept the controls as aspects of a constructive principle upon which my 
entire life has been built.” 


The decision to remain aloof from the London groups and coteries in 
psychical research and spiritualism gave her an opportunity to travel 
extensively on the Continent. A visit to Munich and other German cities 
confirmed for her what the experts were saying that war was inevitable. Long 
a devotee of southern France and the Riviera, she rented a villa at Juan-les- 
Pins, where the softer climate was beneficial to her respiratory condition. She 
was there when France fell in 1940. For a while she made a new career for 
herself helping to provide food and shelter for the French children of the area 
and for the children of the refugees who poured into the Rivieral towns from 
all over Europe. But she knew that her welfare work would make for a short 
career as the war intensified. If she did not leave voluntarily, the authorities 
would surely force her, a British subject, to go. 


She could not obtain air or sea passage to England but managed to get to 
Perpignan by rail and from there to Lisbon, where she became one more of 
the thousands of refugees who had been waiting for weeks and months for 
transportation to any neutral country that would take them. She tried to get 
passage to London, but the English consul, looking at her passport, her 
American visa, and the stamps which told of her many visits to the States, 
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suggested that she might do better work for England and France by going to 
America, where she could lecture again, but this time for the Allied cause 
rather than for psychic research. Her daughter, now in her early twenties, 
was relatively safe in Oxford, England, working in an office as a secretary, 
and although it would be good to see her, she wouldn't be helping the war 
effort very much by returning to England, certainly not as much as she might 
in America. But a ship, for England or America was out of the question for 
months at least. 


Refusing to give up, Eileen left the Consulate and returned to pacing the 
streets of Lisbon, streets filled with doom and hopelessness and refugees of 
all descriptions: the very rich, the newspapermen, the professional men with 
shattered careers. in a Europe they would never know again, bankers, war 
orphans, expatriates from the bohemias of Paris and other cities, rich tourists 
who had until recently refused to believe that war would come or that it 
would last long if it did, ex-soldiers from many lands. They all waited in 
Lisbon for transportation to home or to safety or to work for the war effort. 
Despite the discouraging outlook, Eileen, equipped with a good supply of 
traveler's checks, shopped around and was informed that there was an old 
ship of Cuban register in port, the Cibony, which used to ply between Havana 
and other Cuban ports and South America and would be leaving in a day or 
two for New York. Hardly a luxury liner, but she would take it gladly, even 
with a sense of adventure. On board she learned that they would be at sea for 
almost two weeks, depending on submarines and other hazards of war, and 
she would have to share a big compartment with two hundred women, most 
of them forlorn and weeping for lost husbands and children and shattered 
lives. She gave the steward some traveler's checks for a blanket and a place 
to sleep, but she sat up every night until her arrival in New York thirteen days 
later. 


Finally, in New York, adjustment was easy. She rented an apartment in the 
Murray Hill section and within a week she was lecturing for the Free French 
and the British, and obtaining considerable fees for the Allies in still neutral 
America. As United States entry into the war drew nearer, there was less need 
for special pleaders for the Allied cause, and that permitted Eileen to fulfill 
her long-standing dream of publishing books she liked and, more important. 
her own magazine. She would call the book publishing firm Creative Age Press 
— The magazine would have the name Tomorrow, and its raison d'être would 
be to serve as a directive for youth. "I often |dreamed when young." she said, 
“of owning a magazine which would express my own ideals of creative living, 
but the years had given little enforcement to the idea. But in 1941 Tomor row 
was launched to become not an expression of myself alone, but a significant 
monthly publication drawing nourishment. from the still-too-small fraction of 
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those who must participate materially and spiritually in the shaping of the life 
ahead." 


FIFTEEN 


Psychical research must be the province of the professors, the scientists, 
the university laboratories, insisted Eileen Garrett after decades of searching 
for the meaning of her own mediumship. But she was already acquainted with 
the leading psychical researchers in England and the United States, and she 
was disillusioned. There had of course been considerable advances since the 
days of the darkened seance room, but the respectable psychical societies 
and the academic folk had too often become vested interests of particular 
approaches to the study of paranormal phenomena and consequently acquired 
a rigidity that did not encourage the freest research and experiment. Even in 
general trade publishing where, with her Creative Age Press, Eileen had built 
a firm known for the quality of its titles and editorial selectivity, the best 
psychical titles were regarded with suspicion even when they were important 
pioneering works, and it was a suspicion that came from criteria. dominated 
by one question: Will it sell? She had managed to publish some of these 
psychical works whether or not they promised to sell, but only because of her 
own domineering ways and by simply overruling her editors and sales 
managers. 


And so, through the years, there was the unrealized, elusive, but 
continuing objective of establishing an organization that would seek out, 
encourage, and aid in concrete monetary fashion the best and most deserving 
experimenters in the field. 


Dr. J. B. Rhine of Duke University, the best-known parapsychologist in the 
United States, was one of the men with whom Eileen discussed the new and 
more daring organization she envisioned. It was during one of her early trips 
to the United States, and Rhine himself has described it well: 


The experiments with Mrs. Garrett at Duke were a turning point in 
parapsychology as a science. Mrs. Garrett herself took the results well and 
seemed always to enjoy her part in the laboratory studies. In fact she had no 
sooner finished with the Duke investigations than there evolved in her mind 
the dream of a research institute to expand the work going on there. In her 
vigorous way she went far on this course before announcing her plan. | vividly 
recall the evening in Washington in 1936 when she unfolded before my eyes a 
charter for the “National Institute for Parapsychology” (or it may have been 
"International") which she had legally drawn and impressively engraved. The 
proposed institute was to be built on the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke, 
and Mrs. Garrett was planning a fund-raising tour to provide endowment. In 
my breathless surprise | could only gasp, "Oh, | wonder if Duke will go along 
with this.” It was a moment of supreme inadequacy for me, and | shall never 
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know what took place in Mrs. Garrett's own mind during the silence of that 
embarrassed indecision. Having to catch a train | took flight on the wings of 
expediency to allow time for a cautious approach to this amazing proposal. 


Here, indeed, was the indecision and caution of the academic man and 
scientist with whom Mrs. Garrett had had so much discouraging experience in 
the past. But J. B. Rhine, a lonely and semiostracized figure in academic 
circles, was nevertheless sensitive to the requirements of academic 
respectability at the same time. Rhine was frank to admit that Mrs. Garrett 
did not work so deliberately. She went ahead without him and other 
professors and established the Parapsychology Foundation. She did ask Rhine 
to serve on the Board of Trustees, and he say's that they discussed the pros 
and cons of her invitation and in the end they agreed “it would be better to 
keep our independent ways and achieve thereby a wider coverage. We would 
in any case keep up our friendly cooperation." Rhine continued: 


Unhampered as she was by a scientific board, Mrs. Garrett blazed her own 
trail and made the Parapsychology Foundation by all odds the greatest 
achievement of her life. Its record speaks for itself. One of its unique services 
was the annual international conferences of people more or less actively 
interested in parapsychology. These gatherings filled an educational need the 
more scientific meetings naturally could not provide for. One of Mrs. Garrett's 
most laudable aims was to establish a first-rate library for parapsychology and 
this became another of the Foundation's accomplishments of lasting value. 
Her publications too went far to fill the gap between the scientifically edited 
publications and the frankly popular range... But to many people the 
Parapsychology Foundation's greatest gift to parapsychology has been in 
dollars. There has been nothing else to compare with the generosity of this 
Lady Bountiful of Parapsychology as she willingly poured out the financial aid 
needed by isolated workers in many countries struggling to do something in or 
near the field of psi research. She helped new centers to get started, 
stimulated publication of reports, and opened up neglected branches of 
inquiry. Who will ever do the like again?... Eileen Garrett has had a hand in 
the development of parapsychology in our culture that in its way will not 
likely be equalled. 


The Parapsychology Foundation was not to take form until many years after 
Eileen first mentioned it to Rhine, and she has described its more immediate 
origins somewhat differently. In 1951, after she had sold Creative Age Press to 
the publishing firm of Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, she was tired and ill. 


"One day, during this period," she has written, "I had an auditory 
experience that brought into focus my plans for setting up a research 
foundation. On the periphery of sleep, | heard a voice telling me that | must 
get well and build an ‘edifice’ that would honor the subject to which | had 
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given my life, however ambivalent that devotion may appear to the reader. | 
awoke with a feeling of deep conviction that | must begin to build a new 
structure containing the best elements of my own, work." 


After this auditory experience she made deliberate plans for the work of 
the new Foundation, which would include a grant program to scholars 
everywhere in the world, a publication program making possible the issuance 
of books, monographs, and periodicals, a library of research materials in all 
areas pertaining to the paranormal, periodic conferences addressed to a 
particular problem or theme in parapsychology, and a research division 
(engaged primarily in work pertaining to survival, but discontinued after the 
first six years as falling beyond the objective aims of the Foundation). Such an 
organization would require funds more substantial than those hitherto 
available to any psychical group, and these were donated by Mrs. Frances 
Payne Bolton, a warm friend of Eileen's who had long supported some of the 
work in parapsychology at Duke and elsewhere. With Eileen’s aid, Mrs. Bolton 
had discovered. in the psychic world experiences which, she said. "gave me a 
sense of security and peace which | had never known before.” But like Eileen, 
she felt that all such experiences, whatever personal meaning they had for 
the individual, must be subjected to the strictest scientific inquiry, and this 
the Parapsychology Foundation promised to achieve better than any other 
organization. Mrs. Bolton was elected vice-president of the Foundation when 
it was organized and has served actively in that capacity from its beginning. 


The Foundation was chartered by the State of Delaware on December 14, 
1951. Its aims were the furthering of “knowledge of human responses to 
psychologically recognized stimuli transmitted by human beings by means 
other than sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell" in the areas commonly 
known as “parapsychology, electrobiology and extrasensory perception.” There 
would have to be new offices for the new Foundation. "I found another 
office," Eileen said. "I moved to 500 Fifth Avenue. Again the numbers of my 
location seemed propitious for an individual effort. There was still a division 
of interests in my interior and objective will, but | would leave them to work 
out their pattern. | knew that there was a strong turbulence going on in the 
depth of my unconscious that would reveal itself in time. These attitudes of 
change are exciting to live with. One dwells on the fringe of expectation, 
serving at times a long novitiate." 


At its beginning and for a period of several years, after which publication 
was discontinued in the United States and carried on in London under non- 
Foundation sponsorship, Tomorrow was issued as a popular psychical 
quarterly. The scholarly quarterly was the International Journal of 
Parapsychology, whose first issue appeared in 1959 and which ceased 
publication in 1968. The newsletter issued six times a year by the Foundation 
was renamed The Parapsychology Review, combining the news items and 
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related material of the newsletter and the scholarly articles of the 
International Journal. The nucleus of the new research library, donated to the 
Foundation, was Mrs. Garrett's own collection of rare and out-of-print books 
and original manuscripts by leading researchers. The publication department 
of the Foundation would not only issue the magazines, but would also publish 
books and monographs. There would be grants for scientists and others who 
could contribute to discoveries in the field. And there were conferences on 
aspects of parapsychology that would help end the isolation of psychical 
workers all over the world. There had never been any organization so 
elaborate and so ambitious and so well endowed financially in the history of 
psychical research. 


Academic people would still be wary of psychical research, and many would 
continue to shun it whatever their deeper feeling regarding the subject, for 
such an interest was hardly an aid and could be a hindrance to advancement 
in too many universities. But as J. B. Rhine has pointed out, there for the first 
time were the dollars for serious research, and making them available was an 
organization headed by a wise and generous and worldly woman who was 
herself a psychical researcher, who had participated in some of the most 
notable psychical experiments of the day, who held no brief for any special 
viewpoint or school of thought, who even suggested with a chuckle that there 
might in the end turn out to be nothing for science to discover or investigate, 
but who was prepared to encourage those who believed that the world 
beyond the senses must be investigated and must inevitably yield data of 
value to all men. Obvious areas of study were extrasensory perception, 
psychokinesis, clairvoyance, clairaudience, telepathy, and precognition. 
Those who received grants for such studies were physicists, chemists, 
theologians, psychologists, psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, pharmacologists, and 
mathe- maticians, among others. But Mrs. Garrett also approved grants in 
those borderline areas about which she had many doubts — survival after 
death, communication with the dead, and reincarnation. Scholarly objectivity 
demanded an open mind toward such phenomena and, as pointed out earlier, 
if she in her normal waking state could not see her way clear to approving 
funds for research in reincarnation and survival. then she would turn to one of 
those other entities who spoke through her, perhaps Uvani or Abdul Latif, and 
they would advise approval. 


Did some professors and scientists take advantage of Eileen Garrett's 
generosity and her quest for scientific objectivity? Of course, as any 
Foundation executive knows. Her friend of fifty years. Dr. Eric J. Dingwall, 
the veteran psychical researcher, said of her generosity. "I hated to see her 
exploited by the many charlatans who are always holding out their begging 
bowls to generous souls who find it difficult to resist their flattering 
blandishments. It was but rarely that | succeeded in persuading her to refuse 
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a grant to some patent swindler. After all, the Foundation was her brain child 
and | loved her for caring for it. "You never know," she used to say, ‘there 
might be something and we mustn't miss it, must we?" 


The Foundation's scholarly books and monographs provided an opportunity 
for a direct relationship with the type of and women who had made Creative 
Age Press exciting. The printed word was an outlet for the scientist and 
psychical researcher just as it was for the poet and novelist. This led to 
Eileen's establishing, during the early years of the Foundation, Garrett Press/ 
Helix Books, a separate, technically commercial publishing firm which would 
specialize in books of a less scholarly and scientific nature than those of the 
nonprofit Foundation. 


Thus did Mrs. Garrett return to publishing in the new role of what Rhine 
called the Lady Bountiful of Parapsychology. She gloried in it all, thanks to 
her objectivity, curiosity, skepticism, and humor. It was good to meet with all 
those petitioners who came to her for grants or for book contracts, and it was 
good to help give birth to new ideas and projects. She also enjoyed playing 
the role of mother confessor to so many of these petitioners. They came to 
her often from great universities and laboratories, frequently laden with 
honors, and yet in the presence of Eileen Garrett they poured out their 
personal problems, fears, and anxieties. She was still to so many of them the 
medium, the seer, the great physician. It was a role she could never abandon. 


The international conferences gave a particular panache to the 
Foundation’s activities. They were the means of reaching out to every part of 
the world and bringing together, by Eileen's invitation only, all scientists who 
were engaged in what she called "pathfinding” work. She invited these men 
because so many "were isolated from colleagues in other lands. equally eager 
to advance beyond an easy orthodoxy of thought and technique into the 
broader aspects of physics, chemistry, and biology, and to relate these fields 
of research to the human personality and its largely unknown extrasensory 
capacities.”" Her first international conference must emphasize, she felt, the 
paramount importance of scientific research. As she stated: 


| consider it an important function of the Foundation to oppose 
materialistic negativism and ignorant superstitions, while opposing the 
concept of paranormal phenomena belonging to the abnormal or the 
pathological. | have often wondered whether man has not merely forgotten 
much of his original psychic knowledge, and now must find Iris way toward a 
new understanding of psychic phenomena — not by delving into the dark 
mysticisms of the past, but by methods of modern scientific research.... | feel 
very strongly that so-called paranormal happenings are in reality not to be 
divorced from the reality that we know as normal. In our present-day 
civilizations we are like prisoners of the past that has served to isolate human 
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society from the very psychic factors that seem to govern the daily life of 
every one of us. 


She wanted to bring individuals together, but it was important that the 
conferences sponsored by her new Foundation, which stressed the scientific 
approach unceasingly, take place in a setting that was above reproach 
academically. Such a setting was the four hundred-year-old University of 
Utrecht in the Netherlands. For the period July 30 to August 5, 1953, the 
University would make available many of its lecture halls, dormitories, and 
other facilities to the Parapsychology Foundation for The First International 
Conference of Parapsychological Studies. 


Eileen, now busy organizing this first meeting, knew that the willingness of 
the University of Utrecht to permit such a meeting on its ancient grounds 
symbolized a great advance, a dramatic emergence from the seance room and 
from her own earlier investigations and experiences in England and the United 
States. Buoyed by this external affirmation of the value of their endeavor, she 
and her staff invited eighty-six men and women from fourteen countries- 
physicists, chemists, biologists, philosophers, mathematicians, theologians, 
physicians, among others — to participate and present papers on studies of 
paranormal activity which fell into these four working groups established by 
the Foundation: Quantitative Studies; Psychotherapeutic and Psychoanalytic 
Approach; Spontaneous Phenomena and Qualitative Research; and Personality 
of the Sensitive. 


The chairman of the conference was Dr. Gardner Murphy, the Foundation's 
General Research Consultant, President of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, a leading American psychologist, and Director of Research at the 
Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas; but the hosts of the conference, Eileen 
Garrett and Frances Bolton, founders of the Parapsychology Foundation, were 
actually the dominant figures of this extraordinary meeting. It was this unique 
part- nership of two women, the first a medium who refused to believe there 
was magic in mediumship, the other a woman of great wealth who agreed 
that mediumship and related phenomena must be investigated scientifically 
and provided the funds for such studies, that had brought about this meeting 
— and all the meetings which were to follow for the next two decades and 
beyond. The following is a list of the invited participants, who were joined at 
all the meetings by faculty members from Utrecht and the other Dutch 
universities, other scientists, and official representatives of the Netherlands 
Minis tries of Education and Public Health: 


Mrs. Edward W. Allison (U.S.A.) 


Mr. Robert Amadou (France) Prof. Hans Bender (Germany) Dr. John 
Bjorkhem (Sweden) Dr. Gotthard Booth (USA) Mr. G. Spencer Brown (Great 
Britain) A) 
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Dr. Orlando Canavesio (Argen tina) 
Dr. Wilfred Daim (Austria) Dr. E. J. Dingwall (Great Brit ain) 
Mrs. Laura Abbau Dake (U.S.AD) 


Dr. Jacques Donnars (France) Dr. Jan Ehrenwald (USA Dr. Jule Eisenbud 
(U.S.A.) Prof. H. Th. Fischer (Holland) Mr. Antony G. Flew (Great Britain) 


Dr. Haakon Forwald (Sweden) Prof. Gebhard Frei (Switzerland) 

Mr. Jean Gebser (Switzerland) Dr. Wm. H. Gillespie (Great Britain). 
Mrs. K. M. Goldney (Great Britain) 

Prof. Hornell Hart (U.S.A.) Prof. Gustav Hartlaub (Germany) 

Dr. Peter Hohenwarter (Austria) 


Dr. Betty Humphrey (U.S.AD Dr. Winfried Humpfner (Austria) 


Mr. David Kahn (U.S.A.) Dr. J. Kappers (Holland) Dr. W. Kat (Holland) Mr. 


Raphael Khérumian (France) 
Dr. J. M. J. Kooy (Holland) Prof. D. J. van Lennep (Holland) 
Prof. Sven Krohn (Finland) Dr. William Mackenzie (Italy) Mr. A. Mak 


C(Holland) Mr. Gabriel Marcel (France) Dr. Marcel Martiny (France) Dr. R. A. 


McConnell (U.S.AD Dr. Joost A. M. Meerloo (USA) 
Dr. C. A. Meier (Switzerland) Prof. Heinrich Meng (Switzer land) 
Mr. A. M. J. Mitchell (Great Britain) 
Mr. C. W. K. Mundle (Great Britain) 


Dr. Gardner Murphy (U.S.A.) Dr. H. Musaph (Holland) Mr. J. Fraser Nicol 
(Great Britain) 


Mr. Edward Osborn (Great Britain) 

Mr. F. Claude Palmer (Great Britain) 

Mr. Denys Parsons (Great Britain) 

Prof. C. A. van Peursen (Holland) 

Dr. J. J. Poortman (Holland) Mrs. Dorothy H. Pope 
(U.S.A.) 

Prof. H. H. Price (Great Britain) 

Dr. Wolf Dietrich Rasch (Germany) 

Mr. William G. Roll (Great Britain) 
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Dr. Louis Rose (Great Britain) Mr. William H. Salter (Great Britain) 
Prof. Hans Schaefer (Germany) 
Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler (U.S.A.) 


Mr. Michael Scriven (U.S.AD) Prof. Emilio Servadio (Italy) Mr. Aage Slomann 
(Denmark) Dr. S. G. Soal (Great Britain) Prof. Stefano Somogyi (Italy) Dr. R. H. 
Thouless (Great Britain) Mr. René Sudre (France) Prof. W. H. C. Tenhaeff 
(Holland) 


Dr. R. H. Thouless (Great Britain) 
Dr. S. W. Tromp (Holland) Dr. Montague Ullman. (U.S.A.) 
Prof. Hubert J. Urban (Austria) 


Dr. Paul Vasse (France) Mrs. Paul Vasse (France) Mr. René Warcollier 
(France) Dr. G. D. Wassermann (Great Britain) 


Dr. Thorstein Wereide (Norway) 
Dr. Joseph Wust (Germany) Mr. G. Zorab (Holland) 
When he opened the Conference July 30, 1953, Murphy said: 


| would emphasize five words: scientific, international, democratic, 
informal, courageous. The world of today is being transformed by science; by 
the discipline, the imagination, the patience, the care, the objectivity, the 
sharing of responsibility that mark the work of the scientist. Though we may 
differ from one another in countless things, | believe we speak to one another 
in the terms of science. | suggest that the primary reason why parapsychology 
has failed to receive the intellectual and moral support which its importance 
requires is timidity, fear of ridicule; at a deeper level, fear of getting out of 
touch with our neighbors. Frequently our data call for boldness We frequently 
have need of “outrageous hypotheses,” hypotheses which outrage the common 
sense of today. There is, | think, a very fundamental difference between a 
fanciful speculation and an outrageous hypothesis from which new directions 
in experimental research may take their start. How much shall we attempt to 
accomplish this week?... We need fuller understanding from the scientific 
public; fuller support for long and strenuous investigations, a much more 
effective way of finding the young men and women who will be the 
parapsychologists of the decades ahead. 


In the English-speaking world, if not elsewhere, said Murphy, the number of 
mediums has declined, a phenomenon that might well hamper future 
research, for mediums 


had in the past provided scientists with important data. It might well be 
necessary in the future to discover and train new mediums so that scientists 
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would be better able to study. and understand paranormal powers. Science, 
he continued, would not endorse or denounce spiritualism as a religion, but it 
would continue to study those with special sensitivities who had contributed 
so much to the research being done. As for the survival of human personality 
beyond bodily death, that was a problem which could not be solved by even 
the most modern methods currently available, but scientists must continue to 
study it with hope that improved investigative techniques might yield results. 


Parapsychology by itself would not be likely to bring about a more profound 
understanding of the nature of man, he acknowledged, but he concluded that 
the scientific spirit, pervading the social, physical, biological, behavioral, and 
medical sciences, "can lead us to an integrated conception of the nature of 
man more satisfying than that which we now possess. But in this integrative 
effort of all the modes of understanding man, parapsychology will, if our work 
be well done, play a vital role." 


Eileen Garrett was to organize and to preside over eighteen more 
international conferences. Some were held in New York and London, but most 
— thirteen, to be exact — were held in St. Paul de Vence in the south of 
France. It is country of incredible beauty, quiet, sleepy, and yet stimulating, 
as the hundreds who participated in the conferences held there will testify. 
Through the olive trees and beyond, through the rich semitropical foliage 
stretching from the hotel and bungalow complex known as Le Piol, one can 
see clearly up the hills toward Vence, the walled fifteenth-century town of St. 
Paul. 


This was indeed the place for scholarly retreat, meetings and research, said 
Eileen as she wandered through the countryside when she returned to France 
on a visit after the war in 1947. Her business manager, Jean Andoire, was with 
her as she poked around the deserted building and the grounds, sniffing in 
characteristic mischievous fashion that said she was pleased. She saw great 
possibilities in that site and she told Andoire to keep his eye on it and to be 
alert to the opportunity of buying it for the Foundation. Later that year, in 
London, she heard that it was for sale and bought it quickly. Within seven 
years she had so transformed it that she was able to begin holding 
conferences there. The following is a complete list of all the conferences she 
organized: 


First International Conference of Parapsychological Studies, 1953. Utrecht, 
Netherlands. Chairman: Gardner Murphy International Philosophic Symposium, 
1954. St. Paul de Vence, France. Introduction by C. J. Ducasse International 
Study Group on Unorthodox Healing, 1954. St. Paul de Vence, France. 
Introduction by Jule Eisenbud Conference on Spontaneous Phenomena, 1955. 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England. In cooperation with the Society for 
Psychical Research, London. Joint chairmen: W. H. Salter, Gardner Murphy 
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International Symposium on Psychology and Parapsychology, 1956. 
Royaumont, France. Joint chairmen: Robert Amadou, Emilio Servadio 


International Research Coordination Meeting, 1957. St. Paul de Vence, 
France. Chairman: Emilio Servadio Conference on Parapsychology and 
Psychedelics, 1958. New York, NY, USA. Chairman: Carlton Sherwood 
Conference on Parapsychology and Pharmacology, 1959. St. Paul de Vence, 
France. Joint chairmen: Humphry Osmond, Emilio Servadio 


The Study of Precognition: Evidence and Methods, 1959. 


New York, NY, USA. Chairman: Gardner Murphy Conference on Inter 
Disciplinary Studies, 1961. St. Paul de Vence, France. Chairman. Emilio 
Servadio 


Psycho Physiological Correlates of Paranormal Mental States, 1963. St. Paul 
de Vence, France. Chairman: W. Gay Walter 


Parapsychology the Next Decade, 1964. London, England Chairman: Eric J. 
Dingwall Psychological Aspects of Parapsychological Phenomena, 1964. St. 
Paul de Vence, France. Chairman: Emilio Servadio 


Religion and Parapsychology, 1965. St. Paul de Vence, France. Chairman: 
H. L. Puxley 


Survival, 1966. Part I: London, England. Chairman: Eric J. Dingwall. Part II: 
St. Paul de Vence, France. Joint Chairmen: Allan Angoff, J. Fraser Nicol, 
Lawrence LeShan, C. W. K. Mundle, A. R. G. Owen 


Hypnosis, Drugs, Dreams, and Psi, 1967. St. Paul de Vence. France. 
Chairman: Montague Ullman 


Methods for Studying Psi-Favorable States of Consciousness, 1968. St. Paul 
de Vence, France. Coordinator: Henry Margenau 


Psi Factors for Creativity, 1969. St. Paul de Vence. France. Chairman: 
Henry Margenau 


A Century of Psychical Research: The Continuing Doubts and Affirmations, 
1970. St. Paul de Vence, France. Joint chairmen: Emilio Servadio, C. W. K. 
Mundle. John Cutten 


Eileen would arrive at St. Paul in June, and would stay until early fall at 
her sizable rented villa, called La Ferme Antonine, located some five or six 
hundred yards down the road from the entrance to Le Piol, sometimes 
stopping in London on the way back to New York. She had a long-term lease 
on the villa, where she had installed her private library, a swimming pool, and 
other luxuries. Both before, during, and after the conferences, she would 
receive a stream of guests, some of them scientists, some of them petitioners 
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seeking money, some of them seeking to benefit from her healing powers. 
some of them old friends. It was all informal in that lush atmosphere of the 
south of France, with the bright sun and the blue skies and the well tended 
gardens and their bright flowers, and yet it also had the aura of a court, with 
Eileen Garrett a sort of monarch at the center of it all. There was a magic 
that clung to her. 


The Foundation paid all transportation costs to and from the conference for 
all participants and provided complete accommodations for the duration of 
the meetings. Most of those attending arrived the day prior to the opening 
and departed the day after it ended. There were few five-day respites in the 
academic calendar comparable to those offered by the Parapsychology 
Foundation. Never had psychical research looked so respectable as it did in 
the conference room and dining room of Le Piol or in the gardens of Eileen 
Garrett's villa in the hills of southern France. She was the active and beaming 
hostess at all times, buoyant in a controlled way, exotically and tastefully 
gowned, always wearing an assortment of bracelets and other striking 
jewelry. The astonished, pleased, and slightly bewildered parapsychologists 
and other participants sensed that the eve of the conference required more 
than slacks and an open shirt even in the languid air of the Cote d'Azur, and 
they appeared for cocktails and dinner in more or less formal dress. 


Drinks in hand, standing at the bar or looking out toward the sea and the 
setting sun or Provence, or up toward the ever-striking walled town of St. 
Paul, they knew that nothing would begin until the wondrous Eileen Garrett 
appeared. There was always a bit of not unpleasant tension when someone 
who knew passed the word that her car was arriving below, and all waited 
with expectant smiles as she began the slow climb up the rather steep stone 
stairs toward the terrace near the top, assisted by two or three aides or a 
secretary. She would arrive at the cocktail area winded but smiling, and there 
would be warm greetings or kisses for all who greeted her again. She would 
ask this doctor to sit at her right and that professor at her left, and she would 
invite others to her table for drinks, and all would dutifully take their 
assigned places; and when all the places at her table were filled she would 
indicate with a hand gesture in regal fashion that the others were free to take 
their places wherever they were comfortable, and to drink whatever they 
wished. 


The French manager of Le Piol was at her side as she told him in English 
tinged with bits of French to take care of everybody, and from then, usually 
about seven thirty, until midnight or later, it was drinking and dining and 
talking, with Eileen Garrett's table the one to be watched and listened to. 
Sometimes she would find the cocktail conversation so engrossing that she 
would not indicate a readiness for dinner until nine o'clock or later, and then 
would begin the short trek to the glassed in dining section of the terrace. 
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Again, with all conference participants standing, she would select graciously 
and yet firmly those she wanted at her dinner table, and again the others, 
those not chosen for the royal table, would find their own places — the whole 
scene accompanied by mandolinists and guitarists and a singer of popular 
sentimental French songs played out against the decor of a blazing fireplace 
from which hung gigot and other meats. 


One year, there was Aldous Huxley, and at the same table another year 
there was Samuel Hugo Bergman, the Israeli philosopher and colleague of 
Martin Buber, seated on one side of Eileen, and Monsignor Corrado Balducci, 
Vatican envoy to the Kingdom of Jordan on the other side, while across from 
her sat Canon H. L. Puxley of the Episcopal Church of Canada. Other guests 
included. Henry Margenau, professor of Physics and Philosophy at Yale; W. 
Grey Walter, the neurophysiologist of the Burden Neurological Institute of 
Bristol, England; and Professor Arthur Bleksley of the mathematics 
department of the University of Witwatersrand in Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Each had studied the psychic realm in his own fashion and each was familiar 
with the disrepute it brought. But here in St. Paul de Vence they and their 
psychic studies received unprece dented recognition and respect in an 
atmosphere of euphoric luxury. 


That annual opening night, with its festivities, signaled the new status of 
parapsychology, at least for those few days, and of course the resplendent 
hostess had in her inscrutable and unknowable fashion made it all possible. 
She was a far more clusive phenomenon than the telepathy and psychokinesis 
and clairvoyance and clairaudience they were going to commence discussing 
the next morning. When, toward midnight, they looked at Mrs. Garrett's table 
and noted that she was preparing to leave, they rose as she rose, and they 
waited as she came to their tables and bid each good night. Other guests, not 
connected with the conference and sitting away from the conference group on 
the small terrace, apparently felt that presence also, for repeatedly at those 
dinners | used to see them rise in homage to this lady who was leaving. 


The excitement carried over to the next morning in the conference room 
and the opening ceremonies. Eileen always arrived early, well before nine, 
sitting at the front with the chairman, and she always stayed throughout each 
of the morning and evening sessions of each conference, participating actively 
in all of them, with questions, with doubts, with her own views of the 
meaning of mediumship and other psychic phenomena. | participated in most 
of these conferences and opened many of those of recent years. At the 
Nineteenth International Conference, whose theme was A Century of Psychical 
Research: The Continuing Doubts and Affirmations, held less than two weeks 
before she died, | noted in my opening remarks that it was Eileen Garrett's 
imagination which had brought together so many scholars and scientists, and | 
asked her to welcome the group. She said: 
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May | thank you personally for coming from so many distant places to 
participate in this conference. Some of you regard yourselves as skeptics, and 
| understand you very well, for | also feel very strange here, and | am perhaps 
the most skeptical of all of us. | have been told that | have been producing 
psychic phenomena for many years, but | still ask myself, "What am | doing?" 
How do | know what | am producing or what my other personalities — Uvani 
and Abdul Latif— are saying? | think Uvani prepares the way, and when there 
are subjects that seem impossible for him to take care of, he passes them on 
to Abdul Latif. And so | have for years lived and dealt with these two 
conflicting people. What pleases me most is that | have at least gathered 
together scientists in the service of parapsychology. These scientists are, in 
my opinion, the only people who may be able to give us the beginnings of 
some answers to the great enigmas of psychical research. Let me say again 
that | am the worst skeptic of all. | look forward to listening to you during the 
next three days. Again, thank you for coming here. 


Mrs. Frances Bolton, cofounder of the Parapsychology Foundation, also 
greeted the group amid the surroundings which her financial support to the 
Foundation and her regard for Eileen had made possible. Eighty-six years old, 
a member of the Congress of the United States from Ohio for almost a quarter 
of a century, Eileen's closest friend, she moved the group when she said that 
she could never express sufficient gratitude to this woman for giving her life 
greater breadth. and she concluded, “Thank you, Mrs. Garrett, for everything 
you have been to the whole world.” 


SIXTEEN 


Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, the New York psychiatrist who has long been active as a 
psychic researcher, undertook in his book, Telepathy and Medical Psychology, 
to study the medical and psychiatric implications of Eileen Garrett's 
autobiography, My Life As a Search for the Meaning of Mediumship. He says 
that the book "can be classed as a valuable human document ranking 
alongside the confession of such Christian mystics as St. Theresa of Avila, or 
St. Catherine of Siena, or in a smaller of E. Swedenborg." By psychiatric 
standards she suffered from “depersonalization and loss of feeling of reality, 
associated with what textbooks of psychiatry term autoscopic hallucinations," 
as when sitting at home in Ireland in a passive state she looked and saw her 
own image in front of herself. And when she speaks in her book of seeing 
through her fingertips and the nape of her neck and hearing through her feet 
and knees and the vibrations through the bony structure of her body, then 
such experiences, Ehrenwald says, “seem to have become crystallization 
points” of what psychiatry calls “systematic delusions." 


After the death of her two sons in infancy, Eileen consulted a psychiatrist 
in London. She does not give the details of the diagnosis in her book, but 
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remembers the psychiatrist's suggestion that the children died because of a 
disease they inherited from her and that her hallucinations were associated 
with her husband's sexual inadequacy. Ehrenwald goes on from here to "guess" 
other details of the psychiatrist's diagnosis which suggest themselves to him 
from other facts about herself that Eileen gives in the book: 


"There has been evidence of an eccentric disposition from early childhood. 
Her tendency to mental dissociation and daydreaming, “coupled with what her 
relatives regarded as fantastic lying, must have been strongly suggestive of 
hysteria. So was the dramatic impersonation of her phantasies by what she 
called her Unseen Children! However, at a later stage, her hallucinations 
assumed an increasingly schizophrenic coloring, as illustrated by her "seeing" 
through her finger tips or the nape of her neck. So-called extra campine 
hallucinations of this kind are generally regarded as symptomatic of a serious 
mental disorder, and so are her systematized delusions centered around the 
All-discerning Eve. Again, her attitude toward her aunt and her teachers had 
undoubtedly a slight paranoic coloring, whilst her claims to possess psychic or 
supernormal faculties may easily be regarded as symptoms of megalomania. 
The reported suicide of both her parents would then complete the picture of 
a schizophrenic or paraphrenic psychosis with ideas of grandeur in a 
constitutionally abnormal individual. 


This is the classic psychiatric diagnosis. With some minor changes, it is very 
much what a psychiatrist would conclude today after examining Eileen 
Garrett, reading her book, and talking with her. He would call her insane, 
perhaps prescribe electroshock or insulin therapy, and he might urge that she 
be institutionalized for a period. Had she or her husband friends heeded the 
psychiatrists who examined her as a young mother, she might well have 
entered and never emerged from one of those institutions for the insane so 
familiar in novels of late Victorian England. 


It is at this point, however, that Ehrenwald the orthodox psychiatrist 
becomes the psychical researcher, for he believed that diagnosing these 
psychic experiences as symptoms of mental disease is a shortsighted 
approach. "It goes without saying," he writes, "that such an approach is bound 
to destroy all semblance of supernormality which may be suggested by her 
case, to dissipate her personal myth, as it were... The diagnosis of a full- 
fledged mental disease was given the lie by the further development of Mrs. 
Garrett's personality. He goes on to summarize Eileen's extraordinary life and 
accomplishments. "Clearly," he continues, "this is not the history of a 
schizophrenic patient, and the diagnosis of a mild paraphrenic psychosis 
through which she passed following her first marriage would hardly cover all 
aspects of her case. How, then should it be assessed from the medico- 
psychological point of view?" 
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Pointing out that the modern psychiatrist takes the reports of his patients 
seriously, no psychiatrist, says Ehrenwald, would doubt Eileen's account of 
what he would call her hallucinations, but why would he doubt the veracity of 
her stories about messages from the dying and from her un- seen children? 
Why should he accept the psychiatric and medical revelations of her case and 
refuse to accept the psychic revelations? Ehrenwald concluded that while all 
of Mrs. Garrett's psychic revelations might not be equally acceptable, they 
should all be collected, studied, and sifted according to value. Ehrenwald 
does not answer the question of her telepathy and mediumship, but as a 
medical man he remarks that she had some control over her seemingly 
psychotic behavior 


It will be noted that her reaction to the impact of hetero-psychic 
experiences never assumed the degree of frantic des peration or the dismal 
negativistic coloring characteristic of paranoic schizophrenia. Ar its worst it is 
confined to a tran sient spell which soon yields to a more placid and 
optimistic attitude toward the world. This became increasingly obvious in her 
later years. At the time of writing her biography she seems to have succeeded 
in putting her house in order, in reconciling the "normal" and the 
“supernormal” aspects of her life with each other and in bringing them under 
something like unified command... Clearly, this is not the 


reserved, suspicious attitude of a paranoid or schizoid personality. It is the 
genial approach of a woman, impassive to implied criticism, yet easily 
suggestible and influenced by persons stronger than herself. It has obviously 
been a similar approach to people, to private and business affairs in general, 
which accounts for both her failures and successes in life. 


Ten years after Ehrenwald's analysis, which she respected since it came 
from a physician and psychiatrist who was also a leading parapsychologist, she 
felt that a purely psychological analysis, as distinguished from a medico- 
psychiatric one, might be helpful. She was particularly interested in the new 
holistic depth psychology which derived from Carl Jung in part and whose 
great exponent in the United States was Dr. Ira Progoff of Drew University, 
and in 1957 she asked Progoff to investigate her mediumship anew. She was 
still troubled by this phenomenon which separated her from other people and 
which brought so many to her so many years after she had given up the active 
practice of mediumship. 


Although she had been devoting her time for years now to publishing and to 
her Foundation, men and women continued to come to her for her apparent 
ability to communicate with the dead, and her powers of telepathy and 
clairvoyance. Frequently they constructed a philosophy of life on the 
teachings and communications received from her controls. It was a terrible 
responsibility, particularly since she was only the carrier of messages, merely 
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the medium through which these controls spoke while she was in trance, and 
she knew nothing of them in her waking state. She had had varying opinions 
about these strange entities for forty years, she was dubious about their 
existence, she wondered about their being parts of her own personality, and 
she considered the possibility that they came from her own powers of self- 
dramatization. Perhaps, therefore, she mused, not without some humor, the 
young and bright Ira Progoff might bring new insights that would help her 
better understand, if not explain, her mediumship. 


Progoff agreed to make the required studies and investiga- tions. These 
were to consist of private sessions extending over a period of several months. 
He would speak to Eileen in trance, and through her to Uvani, Abdul Latif, and 
any other control personalities which appeared — and, indeed, two other 
personalities did manifest themselves in those Progoff sessions: Tahoteh and 
Ramah. “Above all," said Progoff at the outset, "I would treat the figures as 
persons, whether they were really to be understood as spiritual entities or 
not. | would seek, in my conversations with them, to reach into their 
personalities. to draw forth their desires, and enter into communication with 
them concerning their goals and possibilities of their existence, just as | would 
talk with any individual in depth psychology work who came to talk with me." 
These four entities — Uvani. Abdul Latif, Tahoteh, and Ramah — appeared and 
disappeared throughout the months of Progoff's probing. He might on occasion 
carry on a normal conversation with Mrs. Garrett in her waking state, but 
after she went into trance, accompanied by what became the familiar trance 
preliminaries — the sighs, the heavy breathing, moaning, yawning, and the 
familiar but always strange controlled violent shock — Uvani always appeared 
first with his gracious greeting. 


Progoff called Uvani "the keeper of the door.” for it was he who controlled 
the appearance of the other entities who used Eileen as their medium or, as 
Uvani put it to Progoff at their first meeting, as their instrument. Progoff 
asked him how he had come to choose Mrs. Garrett's body, rather than 
somebody else's, as his instrument, and Uvani replied. "The choice was not 
made by me. | was appointed to be the doorkeeper. 


The choice was made for me by one of those who for want of a better word 
you will call the masters of her evolution and destiny.” When Progoff asked if 
Mrs. Garrett, or his instrument, had lived on earth before, he said that she 
had, and always in a woman's form, for "a woman's body always makes the 
best instrument for this form of knowledge. She is the passive receptor of 
thoughts and images. She is not the but there are women who have conceived 
or given of the seed that produces the child. The man is not always the matrix 
to which images flow. The woman is the mirror of what is to be created." 
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When the role of Uvani as doorkeeper was discussed further, Uvani 
remarked that with so many people demanding the attention of his 
instrument, it was necessary for him to maintain order, to stand between 
confusion and imagery, to maintain equilibrium. “There must be one who 
keeps order or she would be inundated with images, impressions, and all 
those unruly and unworthy confusions to which the mind having now a little 
tributary to be cut through, may suddenly find itself, like your land at flood 
time, carrying not only the good, but the not so good, the dross, all things — 
so you see, there has to be order." 


Commenting on this. Progoff calls attention to the richness of Eileen's 
psyche, the abundance of material in it, and therefore the necessity for 
keeping order. “A regulative person within the personality as a whole is 
necessary only where the psychic supply is more than abundant. A house with 
few visitors does not require a doorman; but an active place of passage does 
require strong supervision, and it is in these terms that we should conceive 
Uvani's role in the deep psychic life of Mrs. Garrett." 


Progoff calls Abdul Latif “the psychic healer.” As an entity he came through 
with a different tone of voice from that of Uvani, and with a heartiness, an 
outgoing, informal, extrovert manner, which contrasted with Uvani's formal 
manners. He told Progoff that he had been a physician in his day, a healer, 
but not in the ordinary sense. He was a healer of the personality, and he had 
first come to his instrument, to Mrs. Garrett, during a time of great sorrow, 
when her young sons had died and when it was so necessary to maintain 
within her a balance, a sanity. 


The entity Tahoteh was seen by Progoff as “the giver of the word," the god, 
the universal principle in man. When Progoff asked Tahoteh who he was, he 
replied, "My nature is universal. It is the breath of life... | have been regarded 
as a symbol of good by some men and a symbol of freedom by other men, as a 
symbol of that creative side of man. May | not then call myself truly in 
relation to you, the creative principle of life... | have been, and what is 
always more important for you to remember, is that | am always in the heart 
of man in suffering. | am that symbol of man himself, many countered, many 
edged, many sided. 


This is an illustration of the oracle dynatype or personality at work, says 
Progoff, and it contrasts with the mediumship dynatype. In mediumship there 
is a regard for the personal, for healing advice from Abdul Latif or information 
about the location of a missing diamond. But the oracle dynatype deals with 
universals, says Progoff, and it may well be called oracleship rather than 
mediumship, for it deals with the great human problems. Eileen Garrett 
embodied both types, but in her earlier years she was more concerned with 
mediumship. and as she progressed in her work, she was far more concerned 
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with “ultimate and universal questions which reached beyond the question of 
personal immortality." 


The fourth entity was Ramah, “the giver of life,” in his own words to 
Progoff: "I am the giver of life. | am representative in man's mind of the giver 
of life." Ramah, says Progoff, spoke in a manner not unlike Tahoteh's. Both 
spoke from the same level of consciousness, a level far deeper than that of 
Uvani or Abdul Latif. Their accents were Persian Arabic, and they spoke slowly 
and seriously. Ramah spoke in more labored fashion, and it was difficult to 
carry on too long a conversation with him without tiring Eileen excessively. 
She would emerge revitalized from a trance in which Tahotch spoke; but 
when Ramah spoke she was exhausted upon awakening, and Progoff therefore 
had to question her more carefully and briefly. 


Ramah’'s remark that he was the giver of life should not be taken literally, 
Progoff warns us. Remarks of that nature, he tells us in his commentary on his 
conversation with Ramah, 


are spontaneous symbols which have, on the one hand, their psychological 
significance in terms of the personal needs of the individual; and on the other 
hand they express a perception of reality that derives from dimensions not 
bounded by individual personality. Here the ultimates of life are expressed in 
varied symbolic forms so that they can be stated and perceived in the terms 
of intellectual consciousness. This is the primary function of the voices as 
symbolic organs of the psyche. They mediate between the dark depth level of 
personality where obscure insights into life are given, and the surface level of 
rational consciousness where statements can be made and people can 
communicate with one an other. The voices serve to connect the two realms 
of the psyche. 


Progoff's conclusions about his conversation with Ramah are as follows: 


When we consider the four control figures in this perspective as they have 
been organized internally by the Executive Dynatype personified by Uvani, we 
can see that each represents a level of the psyche. Uvani at the entrance is 
the regulator closest to consciousness. Abdul Latif represents the level below. 
Tahotel is below that, and Rama the base. These figures seem indeed to 
embody four levels of depth in the psyche. They can thus be understood as at 
once symbolic and specific indications of the stratified qual ity of the psyche 
that seems to be an underlying principle of human personality. The active 
dramatizing quality of Mrs. Garrett's psyche makes these stratifications 
relatively clear and easy to see in the form of the personifications of her 
control figures. 


Progoff rejected the belief held by spiritualists and others that the voices 
of Uvani, Abdul Latif, Tahoteh, and Ramah came from discarnate entities. But 
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he did not dismiss them as meaningless or as the pathological products of a 
deranged mind. "It seems most fruitful,” he concluded, “to approach the 
trance personalities not as spirit entities but as symbolic forms of 
dramatization by which larger principles of life are made more articulate in 
human experience and by which our intimations of meaning in life are made 
more specific." Mrs. Garrett's trance experiences, he emphasized, thus had 
meaning and they revealed her psyche and its tendencies toward 
dramatization more clearly than other methods. Within that psyche there 
were three dynatypes: the Executive Dynatype. the Medium Dynatype, and 
the Oracle Dynatype, that is, three separate personalities within one person. 
The Executive Dynatype showed itself clearly in Mrs. Garrett's organizing 
abilities as owner of a hostel, a publishing house, a magazine, organizer of a 
large international conference, and in other capacities. The Medium Dynatype 
within her expressed the intense sensitivity to the deeper psychological needs 
of other people, and to these observations of Progoff, it can be added here 
that it was this aspect of her personality which enabled her to lay ghosts, 
conduct book tests, bring solace to bereaved parents, or even give the 
reasons for an airship disaster. She fulfilled the needs of people in this way, 
and yet she was in no way personally concerned with the events she revealed. 
She was truly a medium in the literal sense of the word, the conduit through 
which the information came. 


The third dynatype, personified by two figures. Tahotch and Ramah, was 
the Oracle Dynatype, arising from the deepest layers of the subconscious and 
concerned with basic ques tions of human values, human destiny, the meaning 
of life itself. It represents an advanced form of psychic development, and 
even though it manifests itself in mediumship, as it did during the Progoff 
investigations, when he spoke with both Ramah and Tahotch, it achieves its 
greatest expression when it is evoked by a person who might be called a 
receptive stimulus. Progoff was that stimulus during his conversations with 
Eileen (or with Ramah and Tahoteh). "In this sense," he said, "my own psyche, 
entering the experience as a researcher but remaining as a person totally 
involved and committed to it, must certainly be counted in as a factor in the 
events that took place. The fact that as the sessions proceeded they be- came 
for me an attempt to make contact with my own internal oracle, and that this 
was sensed, touched, and dramatized by Mrs. Garrett through Tahoteh and 
Ramah, is indicative of the spontarebus mutuality that is effected when the 
conscious overlays of personality drop away.” 


Eileen Garrett dramatized her psychic needs as she matured. As an orphan 
in a Protestant household in Catholic Ireland, she had to develop what Progoff 
calls the “outer face" in order to maintain herself in that society and live up to 
its conventions. But there is an inner life, an inner face, and this had to 
develop also, even at the risk of conflict between the two. In early childhood, 
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it will be recalled, she was seemingly able to divest herself of one part of her 
personality, or consciousness, and take on a different one as circumstances 
required. Even after leaving Ireland, she seemed to be able to achieve 
another personality, but it was a frightening and incomprehensible experience 
and was sometimes called madness or, more kindly, an overactive 
imagination. But gradually, especially after her rigid training under Hewat 
McKenzie at the British College of Psychic Science, she was able to perfect 
the method that enabled her to enter the trance state at will, and in that 
state to achieve separate personalities. This ability, the result of careful 
training, freed her from the psychic tension that would surely have afflicted 
her had she been forced to contain in one waking personality at one time the 
outward self for the conventional world, along with the personalities which 
appeared in trance and when Uvani, Abdul Latif, Tahoteh, and Ramah spoke. 


Most women must live the life imposed upon them by the “outer face,” for 
they have not the capacity for change of personality, and the result is 
repression, with all its damaging. effects on the mind and the emotions. "Had 
the three dynatypes not found a means to enact themselves in Mrs. Garrett," 
says Progoff, "the repression of the inward face in a psyche so intense and so 
rich in personalities might well have broken the personality apart; but the 
psyche's spontaneous development of a disassociation of persons, and ordered 
segmentation of the psyche, made it possible for the personality as a whole to 
function in terms of both the outward and the inward worlds..." 


Epilogue 


Eileen Garrett found no answer to the meaning of her mediumship. She had 
submitted willingly, eagerly, to the probing of the spiritualists, the depth 
psychologists, the parapsychologists, the conventional psychologists, the 
psychiatrists. and so many others, but they had not enlightened her. She had 
gone into their complex insulated cages for tests and had permitted them to 
hook her up to a variety of machines, and always she was hopeful that some 
small discovery about the paranormal would result. But in the end, invariably, 
there was no discovery. She would return to her office more amused than 
disappointed. “They and their machines, she often said to me. "They are just 
footling around.” And increasingly during the last years she used to say, 
"Maybe there is no such force. Maybe it doesn't even exist. There may be 
nothing in it, nothing at all." 


But the momentum of a lifetime of her own probing into the paranormal 
made it impossible for her to abandon the field even as she became more and 
more dubious about its validity. For despite illness and age she continued to 
be excited by the new people who came to psychical research and to her 
Foundation for assistance, and she was always at her best when she had the 
opportunity to help others. The Parapsychology Foundation, with its program 
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of grants to scholars and scientists, with its research library, with its 
publishing program and its conferences, drew to her the people who excited 
her. It was an excitement that persisted to the end. Suffering continually 
from respiratory ailments, crippled cruelly and progressively by arthritic pain 
that required. stronger and stronger sedatives, she managed to get to the 
office most days for a heavy schedule of meetings with seekers of money for a 
laboratory or the publication of a book, sustenance for a destitute scientist or 
for a writer from the old Creative Age Press and Tomorrow days. She had aid 
for all, in grants from the Foundation or, when that could not be arranged, 
with outright gifts from her personal funds. There were charlatans and 
exploiters aplenty among those petitioners, and we often warned her against 
them, but she rarely heeded us, for she feared turning away any man in need. 
She would rather aid the charlatan and the deceiver than be mistaken about a 
good man. She would also aid the man who showed promise even if he 
repelled her. "You are the most obnoxious, the most arrogant scientist | have 
ever met,” she told a visitor from overseas who all but demanded a grant to 
carry on his work, “but | think you have a great mind and | will help you." She 
gave him two grants and told us that she had no choice as we listened in 
disbelief and admiration. 


In 1969-1970 it became almost impossible for her to come to the office. A 
chauffeur would drive her the short distance from her apartment on Sutton 
Place to her building on Fifty-seventh Street, only a few blocks across town, 
but a relentless and progressive arthritis made it painful to get out of the car, 
painful to shuffle slowly to the door and the elevator and finally into her 
office. Her daughter — the Babs who had traveled America with her as a child 
in the 1930's — now her chief assistant and being groomed as her successor, 
would close the door to her mother's private office and administer a sedative, 
which would enable her to get through most of the morning and many visitors. 
At noon Babs would give her another needle, and again Eileen forgot her pain 
and carried on with excitement and obvious relish. 


But the arthritis intensified and seemed to pervade her entire being. It 
finally became impossible to come to the office. She carried on thereafter by 
telephone, and we would also go to the Sutton Place apartment daily to keep 
her informed of office business, sometimes also bringing visitors there. At the 
Foundation office the entire staff felt her presence even when communication 
was by telephone only, and, as always in the past, final decisions were hers 
alone. And yet, though she knew she was very much in control, she sometimes 
wept, sobbed for her disability and fort what she knew was the inexorable 
ending of the excitement she so enjoyed when she worked with and helped 
scientists and writers and rogues. 


She wondered on those days if she would ever return to France and if she 
would ever preside over another conference. But in some miraculous manner 
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she took on enough strength in June 1970 to make the journey to Nice, aided 
by wheel-chairs at the Kennedy and Cote d'Azur airports. She arrived at her 
villa in St. Paul in surprisingly good condition. Her personal physician, for 
whom she had greater regard than the international specialists who also 
treated her, said that this kind of activity was a strain but also a stimulant, 
and he encouraged it. She participated in and dominated, as in the past. 
every session of the Nineteenth International Conference on September 2. 3. 
4. The day after it ended | walked down the hill to her villa and found her 
waiting for me in her sun-filled bedroom. She was overflowing with joy at how 
things had gone and at the fact that she had actually lived to be part of this 
conference, and she agreed that we could talk that very morning about next 
year's meeting. "It will be the twentieth, she said. “and we should make it 
something special." | left her beaming in the sunlight after we had arranged to 
meet in London some three weeks later for a reunion with Dr. Eric J. 


Dingwall, the skeptical psychical researcher and her oldest. friend. 


Some days after that, on September 10, she went to her favorite corner 
under a canopy on the grounds of her villa, overlooking a grove of olive trees 
with a view of the old walled town of St. Paul in the distance. She had books 
and papers on the table and seemed to be reading, as was her custom in the 
morning, the Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune. But her son-in- 
law, Bob Coly, Administrative Secretary of the Foundation, standing thirty 
feet away, noted not the slightest motion of the paper, her hand, or her 
head. He walked slowly over to her and saw that her head was now slumped 
on her chest and that her eyes were open. She did not respond to him. He 
quickly summoned the local doctor who knew her and had examined her 
innumerable times in the past. Eileen’s condition was very serious, the doctor 
said, and the nearest clinics at Vence, only four miles away, were not 
equipped to handle what appeared to be a stroke. He made arrangements 
with St. Roch's Hospital in Nice and she was admitted within the hour. 


She never regained consciousness. There were occasional flutters, signs of 
life trying to reassert itself. She died on September 15, 1970, and was 
cremated in Marseille the following day. 


APENDIX 
UNBBIDEN GUESTS 
WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 
II]. A SUNDAY MORNING IN A SAXON CHURCH 


The principal actor in an amazing adventure that took place in an ancient 
church was kind enough to permit me to have access to her notes made 
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immediately afterwards, and to give me further circumstances from her own 
lips. She is Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, the internationally famous sensitive, now 
resident in New York. She is the head of the Creative Age Press and the editor 
of the maga zine Tomorrow. This is the story: 


A few miles from the city of Bath, England, lies the town of Bradford-on- 
Avon, advertised in summer travel folders as “the prettiest village in 
Wiltshire.” The chief treasure of this community is a tiny stone church, 
commonly accepted as the only Anglo-Saxon church standing in all England. It 
survived through the centuries because it was used as a barn or storehouse, 
with other buildings attached to it on all sides, so that its identity was lost. 
But in the nineteenth century a clergyman with an eye for archeology looked 
down from a height upon the huddle of buildings at this spot and decided that 
one of the roofs looked as if it had once belonged to a church. 


He succeeded in interesting the antiquarians of the county, and work was 
begun on examining the structure. In the end, all the buildings immediately 
surrounding or built against it were stripped away, revealing this little stone 
shrine, complete in every detail, except that possibly some if not all the 
windows had been blocked up during the time it was used as a storehouse. 
Whether or not the church really dates from the tenth or eleventh century, as 
some people claim, it is certainly unique. 


It is still hidden away from the main thoroughfares of the town, and if one 
man's experience in trying to find it is typical, most of the citizenry are still 
ignorant of its existence. But it is, nevertheless, well worth the pilgrimage 
from Bath to see it. 


There is nothing else like it in the British Isles. In the first place. the church 
is unbelievably small. The nave is only twenty-five feet long by thirteen feet 
wide, and the porch is ten feet square. The height seems all out of proportion 
to the dimensions of the floor, and in those high walls there is scarcely a 
window. The narrow doorway, with its rounded arch and its sides sloping in 
toward the top, has the shape of a keyhole. The only adornment is a pair of 
crudely carved angels over the chancel. 


Apparently it is the custom for the local clergyman to hold service in that 
little sanctuary from time to time. Absurd as it sounded, this cleric confessed 
that while conducting service he was disturbed by something he called a 
"Presence." He was emboldened to speak of this because his brother, who also 
was a clergyman and some times took the service, also had complained of the 
same upsetting experience. Still others who had taken the service there 
reported the identical, curious and unpleasant sensation. According to the 
vicar, this disagreeable feeling was experienced at or near the chancel and 
was particularly strong during a special service. Somehow it seemed to “take 
control.” The vicar said that sometimes he felt actually nauseated, and for no 
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reason in the world found himself out of patience, not only with the 
worshipers but even with the service itself. 


The matter was brought to the attention of certain people who make a 
study of these mysteries of the mind, and one of them enlisted the 
cooperation of Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, the well-known psychic. On many 
occasions she has devoted her unique gift to the investigations and 
experiments conducted by both British and American societies for psychical 
research. 


Since the vicar had reported that Sunday was the day on which the 
"Presence" manifested itself most actively, Mrs. Garrett and her friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barber, chose a Sunday to make an excursion to Bradford and see if 
this sinister feeling could be detected. As Mrs. Garrett entered the church, 
instantly, and without warning, the scene changed before her eyes. She 
looked about her on the church, not as it was that morning but as it must 
have been centuries before. She could see, outside, a throng of people who 
were in the act of taking communion. To get a better view of them she 
walked to the left of the chancel rail, where she could could look through a 
spyhole. The men and women she saw were dressed in the costumes of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. She noted afterwards that she had “an acute 
awareness of all this in a strange way.” 


And these people's faces were singularly grim and forbidding. She was 
conscious of them as “people who seemed almost forced to worship." There 
was no joy or peace in their eyes while they participated in the service. A 
long time afterward she learned that centuries ago there was a large leper 
colony at Bradford and, of course, these afflicted folk were permitted to 
worship only on the outside of a church, listening to what they could get of 
the service, coming through spyhole and window. 


This spyhole may still be seen in many ancient ecclesiastical buildings in 
England. While Mrs. Garrett stood there near the chancel rail looking out 
through the spyhole, she felt a sudden push behind the ear. Since no one else 
was in the church she thought, of course, that she had been inadvertently 
jostled by Mr. or Mrs. Barber, who perhaps were trying to look out of the 
spyhole, too. But she saw that neither stood anywhere near her. 


Suddenly she became aware of a man of scowling and sinister aspect who 
seemed to be standing by something that looked like a door at her left. There 
was no such door in the church, she knew, and she walked over to look at it 
more closely, even though it meant approaching the forbidding figure of the 
man. Coming nearer, she saw that what she was looking at was not a door but 
an upright vault built into the wall of the church and marked by illegible 
lettering. 
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This was such an interesting discovery that she turned to draw Mr. Barber's 
attention to it. "Stanley," she called, “come here and look at this vault!"" 


Whether he did come to look or not she had to accept on hearsay, for she 
never knew. At that moment she felt a sudden quick push against her head 
that knocked her off her feet, and she lost consciousness. Two hours later she 
came to in the village inn, conscious of a miserably aching head, with a large 
and exceedingly sore bump on the back of it. She had been knocked flat on 
the stone floor of the church, and by an unseen hand. 


Undismayed by that experience, which might well have resulted in a 
fractured skull. Mrs. Garrett tried repeatedly afterwards to return for another 
Sunday hour in the Saxon church. Time and again she made all arrangements 
to go there, but each time something made it impossible. When the vicar 
heard her story he said that he too had felt himself pushed but never so hard 
as to knock 


Mrs. Carrett's experience occurred in 1932. From her story it would seem as 
if from the moment that she entered the church she stepped back into some 
distant period of history. For, as noted above, the church itself looked 
different all at once, and on the outside, where there still stands a number of 
buildings, she saw an open area filled with an unhappy looking assemblage of 
people in ancient habiliments, partaking of the communion service, but 
apparently against their will. 


Was it because the priest was hateful to them? Certainly, there seems to 
have been some malignant influence still at work in the church. Who was the 
evil faced man whom Mrs. Garrett saw for a moment standing by a vault 
which does not now exist? What hand gave her the push on the head the first 
time and knocked her to the floor the second time? Mr. and Mrs. Barber 
noticed nothing out of the ordinary that Sunday morning until they were 
horrified to see their friend struck to the floor. Certainly there was nothing 
imaginary about that. 


It is to be regretted that Mrs. Garrett was never able to return to the 
church in order to test its "Presence" again. Apparently no one else has ever 
tried, and perhaps some other vicar is there now who is quite impervious to 
ghostly sensations. But from Mrs. Garrett's story it would seem as if on that 
Sunday morning in 1932 she was transported back some five hundred years to 
a scene when the leper colony was assembled outside the church for a 
communion service, and within the sanctuary an evil man was presiding over 
the sacred ritual, one whom these miserable creatures hated. 


Ill]. A CHOST IS LAID 


All religions have had some rite or magic formula for the “laying” or 
dismissal of troublesome spirits. Among primitive peoples misfortune and 
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sickness are explained as the work of evil spirits; consequently, priests and 
medicine men have a great deal of exorcising to do. In the Christian church 
the practice of exorcism has dwindled to the business of expelling malevolent 
spirits from persons that are thought to be suffering from “possession,” and 
more rarely from places that are afflicted by what the Churchman calls 
“diabolical infestation." 


This ritual has disappeared from the Episcopalian prayer book, but 
according to the Catholic Encyclopedia exorcism is still a recognized practice 
in the Roman Church. The chief instruments in this rite are holy water, 
consecrated oil, and salt, accompanied by prayer. It is added that “the 
exorcist should be vested in surplice and violet stole.” While emphasis is laid 
on personal exorcism, “houses and other places supposed to be haunted by 
unclean spirits are likewise to be exorcised with similar rites.” It will be 
remembered that at Borley a priest tried exorcism but without conspicuous 
SUCCESS, 


For the most part, however, even the most loyal Catholic churchmen, 
including the priesthood, say little nowadays about the rite of exorcism. Few 
would admit the reality of ghosts or “diabolical spirits," anyway: and 
certainly, if there are no such things, why should there be any rite for 
banishing them? In Pierre Van Paassens's story of the spectral hound in his 
house it will be recalled that the Abbé, to whom he appealed for advice in the 
matter, did nothing to cure it with bell, book, holy water, oil, and salt. 
Instead. he told his friend to dismiss his young servant girl. 


It has apparently proved more successful in recent years, at least, to 
employ the services of a person who is known to be a "psychic" or medium. In 
the Introduction to this collection of ghost stories it was said that no mention 
would be made of specters that had been produced or evoked by mediums — 
no “materializations,” no direct-voice phenomena and the like. The story that 
fol lows need not be regarded as an exception to that principle because the 
ghost was already on the scene and the services of a psychic were used only 
for the purpose of dismissing it. 


In this instance the medium is a person whom the reader has already met 
several times in these pages, Mrs. Eileen Garrett, and to her kindness | am 
indebted for access to her secretary's notes taken while she was in trance. For 
further important details | am indebted to the two chief witnesses, Dr. Elmer 
A. Lindsay, and to Dr. Nandor Fodor who was in charge of the affair. The story 
has features that make it unique. 


For obvious reasons the real names of place and persons intimately 
concemed are not given. The scene was a house that we shall call Lynn Manor, 
situated in a small community in southern England at a distance of an easy 
three-hour motor drive from London. The time was July, 1936. 
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Two years before, a man and his wife-we shall call them Kirk — cquired 
possession of the Manor. Fragments of its walls were said to date back as far 
as the time of Edward the Confessor. But the place had been destroyed and 
rebuilt many times in the wars of the intervening centuries. Mr. Kirk obtained 
the estate at a low figure. He had not been informed that it was haunted, and 
would have laughed if he had. Lynn Manor was an attractive, rambling country 
seat with its twenty-four acres of lawn and gardens and rural landscape 
surroundings. 


The first indication of a haunting occurred about five months after Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirk and their daughter moved in. On Novem-ber 18th, the owner was 
awakened at three-thirty-five by three violent blows on his bedroom door. He 
got up and went down the hall to his wife's room to ask if she had heard 
anything. She said she had heard three loud bangs. They discussed the noise 
for a yes, while but without reaching any explanation. 


The next night at the same hour two loud knocks smote the door, and the 
third night, also at the same time, just one. This mathe matical regression 
series sounded like a deliberate intention, but who or what made these 
sounds was the mystery. 


For a few days Kirk was called away on business, and while he was gone the 
Manor was at peace. On the 25th he was home again. In his subsequent 
statement to Dr. Fodor he says that he found his room unnaturally cold. In 
addition, he had a queer feeling about the room that made him nervous. He 
had not forgotten the banging on his door. Accordingly, he decided to stay 
awake until three-thirty-five, and he left his door open and the lights on. This 
time he wanted to see what happened if the noise returned. About three 
o'clock, however, he snapped out the light and soon dropped asleep. 


Twenty minutes later he was awakened by another one of those resounding 
bangs on his door, and he sat up in bed with a jerk. In the doorway he saw "a 
little, oldish man, dressed in green smock, very muddy breeches and gaiters, 
a slouch hat on and a handkerchief round his neck.” Kirk's first thought was 
that a servant must have left the door open and a tramp had entered. 


"Who are you?" No answer. "What do you want in my house?" Still the 
intruder stood there staring in a stupid fashion and making no reply. Naturally 
Kirk was furious. He sprang from his bed and dashed for the man. He reached 
to seize him by the shoulder, but his hand went through the figure. Kirk cried 
out, lost his bal- ance, and fell heavily. He thought that he must have fainted, 
but he soon scrambled to his feet and ran to his wife's bedroom. 


To the great alarm of his wife and daughter he came staggering in, 
babbling incoherently, his eyes staring and his countenance livid with terror. 
He had barely lurched into the room when he collapsed. Mrs. Kirk's first 
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thought was to get some brandy, and she ran out into the corridor and back 
toward the servants rooms to get the keys to the wine cellar. This room was 
next to her husband's, but raised. As the hallway was dark she had her eyes 
lowered to watch for the steps. At her husband's door she noticed, first, a pair 
of feet and leggings. Looking up, she saw what she described afterwards as a 
little old man. "very solid, absolutely clear." She spoke of his costume as an 
old smock and "Elizabethan leggings and boots." covered with mud. Round his 
neck was tied a red handkerchief. His chin was clean-shaven, but with hair 
under it, and he wore "A little round, pudding-basin hat." The face was very 
red. 


the eyes malevolent, and the mouth open and dribbling. "He stared at me 
with the look of an idiot.” 


She thought that someone had broken in and was playing a practical joke 
on her husband. 


"What do you want?” she cried in anger. "Who are you?" It never occurred to 
her that this strange figure was an apparition, for it looked like any living 
man, solid, substantial. When no answer followed she hit at him with her fist 
as hard as she could. Her hand went right through and smashed against the 
lintel of the door, cutting the skin badly. The pain and the force of the blow 
spun her round. As she turned about, there the man was still standing “as solid 
and immovable as before.” 


Then she realized that this was no living man but something from another 
world. Terrified, she tumed and ran down to the cellar. As the Kirks looked 
back on the experience of that night. they recalled that although there was 
no light on in the corridor, that grotesque figure was so clearly visible that 
each of them was able to note the details of his costume and the look of his 
face, and yet the apparition did not seem to emit any light from itself. 


This visitation was only the beginning. The phantom was seen by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirk about two dozen times. At first, the intruder stood only in the 
doorway of Kirk's bedroom. After a while he took to walking around inside and 
disappearing at the chimney. When- ever he appeared the husband would 
shout for his wife. Then she would come and touch the ghost with 
outstretched hand. This made it vanish. 


On the third night that they saw him, the specter deliberately raised his 
head showing that the throat was cut from ear to ear. The wound was 
horrible, with ragged edges and tissues protruding. One night it was Mrs. Kirk 
and her daughter whose room was invaded. They heard heavy footsteps 
pounding down the passageway toward their room. Mrs. Kirk thought that it 
must be her hus band, but as she glanced at her dog she felt creepy all over, 
for she saw that the animal was petrified with fear. She looked toward the 
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door, which was bolted on the inside, and to her horror saw it open. All the 
while a bright electric light illuminated the room. The door opened, but no 
figure was to be seen entering. Instead, mother and daughter heard "an 
invisible man" tramp slowly across the room. Despite their fright they noticed 
that when the steps crossed the carpet their noise was not softened in the 
least. The terror-stricken dog, his hair bristling, could only follow the sound 
of the footfalls with staring eyes. Then the noises rose into the air as if the 
Invisible were mounting a staircase that did not exist. A moment later the 
trap door in the ceiling flew open, and after that the measured tread died 
away in the attic. 


Afterwards it was learned from a previous owner that there had been a 
flight of steps in that room leading to the attic but it had been removed long 
since. Also, although the heavy tramp of feet was heard in the attic, at that 
time all the oak flooring had been removed and there was nothing to walk on 
up there but the joists. 


As the haunting continued to grow worse rather than better over the 
months that followed, the Kirks were reduced to desperation. They tried the 
exorcism of the church, but it had no effect. Then Mr. Kirk applied to Dr. 
Nandor Fodor for help. Dr. Fodor was for several years Director of Research of 
the International Institute for Psychical Research in London. To him, as an 
expert in such matters, many people had sent their own experiences of 
hauntings, and sometimes these were accompanied by a plea for help. Dr. 
Fodor went to Lynn Manor and spent a night there, but he neither saw nor 
heard anything unusual. However, he examined the house and took 
depositions from Mr. Kirk, and from Mrs. Kirk and her daughter jointly. He 
learned in the village that the Manor had the reputation of being haunted, but 
during the seven years prior to the Kirks' occupancy everything had been 
normal and peaceful there. 


Dr. Fodor decided, as an experiment, to obtain the services of Mrs. Eileen 
Carrett, one of the outstanding psychics of Britain at that time, and one who 
was exceptional in the fact that she was not herself a Spiritualist. However, 
under the guidance of Mr. J. Hewat McKenzie. Secretary of the British College 
of Psychical Science, she had been successful over a period of ten years in 
ridding certain dwellings of poltergeist disturbances. She readily con sented 
to see what could be done at Lynn Manor. 


Accordingly, a party was formed for the purpose, consisting of Mrs. Garrett, 
her daughter, Dr. Fodor, Dr. Elmer A. Lindsay, an amateur investigator, and 
Mr. Rouse, Mrs. Garrett's secretary. On the afternoon of July 25, 1936, they 
drove out from London. Mrs. Garrett was told nothing about the Lynn Manor 
ghost except the mere fact that the place was haunted. 
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That evening, this group, joined by the Kirks, assembled in the host's 
bedroom, where he had first discovered the apparition at the door and had so 
often seen him since. Mrs. Garrett soon went into trance. "Uvani," her control, 
came through and gave his customary salutation: "It is 1, Uvani, | give you 
greeting.” This is said by Mrs. Garrett entranced, bowing formally with arms 
crossed over her chest. 


Dr. Fodor then explained that the house was disturbed by a ghost, the 
owners felt that it was suffering and they themselves were distraught. Was it 
possible to do something both for them and the unhappy spirit? 


"You will not mind if | say," Uvani replied, "that when there is unhappiness 
in a house and there is an impression of someone coming back it is because 
you make for that spirit a Garden of Memory in which it can live and revive its 
sufferings. If you are happy. all is pleasant — no constraint in your heart or 
mind — no visitation. You can't get a visitation from the fragment of 
something that is tied to its environment unless you yourself supply that 
environment." 


This was an interesting theory, intimating that a bad emotional conflict in 
the Kirk family had provided the setting for the unhappy human memory to 
relive its suffering. 


Dr. Fodor objected that this specter seemed very substantial, but Uvani 
stood to his thesis. “Life cannot die," said he. "You can explode its dynamism 
but you cannot dissipate its energy... A sensitive person may easily vivify not 
one but a thousand memories. About five hundred yards from this house there 
was in the early part of the fifteenth century, a temporary jail for prisoners of 
state. Many men and women lost their lives there. There are dozens of it is 


unhappy souls about. If a particular one comes to trouble you because that 
one had some affinity with you. If you are nervously depleted and live in this 
room, you give out energy with which the ghost builds itself up like a picture 
on the stage." 


Again Uvani addressed directly the occupants of the house. "Un- you of the 
household are unhappy, unless you are in constraint with each other... he 
cannot come and worry. 


Dr. Lindsay then asked, "What about uninhabited houses that are haunted?” 
Uvani's answer was that energy comes from the people who go there out of 
morbid curiosity, especially if a murder had been committed there. "We go 
there," he said. “and give out a life force that vivifies. Even an empty house 
can be kept haunted by the energy emitted as we hurry by, afraid." He stated 
frankly that Mr. Kirk was in a low state, mentally and emotionally, and this 
created the basis for the unhappy ghost. 
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Dr. Lindsay then inquired. "What makes the sounds?” referring to the noises 
of knocks and footsteps. 


"Nothing in life is lost." was the reply. "If you could get an instrument of 
sufficient sensitivity you could immediately hear the sounds of the past. If you 
wind back the clock of time it is possible for you to hear the prophets 
speaking or your own Christian One — you could see everything that 
happened. If this personality is trying to get in contact with you and you are 
sensitive to sound. you will be able to hear that sound. It is present in the 
record of timelessness.” 


The next query was, "What can be done to cure the haunting?" Uvani 
answered that the method was to call the memory into be ing and permit it to 
take possession of the medium. Then it could be dissipated. "I shall allow this 
chamber to be filled with the memory of the past. | shall stand aside. When 
that memory takes possession of this instrument [Mrs. Garrett] | shall be out 
of possession | promise you that when this memory is dissipated there will be 
no further trouble.” 


Dr. Lindsay then asked, "While this memory is vivified is the actual soul of 
the man in possession? Does he haunt the house?”" "While he is solid to you he 
does not know that he haunts the place. You must tell him that he does. It is 
possible that he is not at all aware of it... The form may not be aware of the 
fact that time is not what it was. He may even mistake you for something out 
of his past.” 


All this time Mrs. Garrett, in trance, sat with her arms folded across her 
breast, bending forward but relaxed. When Uvani had finished speaking, the 
tempo of her breathing changed, she groaned as if in profound sleep, and 
stretched out to full length, rigid on the edge of her chair. The breathing 
became labored as if she had a stricture of the throat. It was evident that 
someone else was in possession instead of Uvani. She pointed to her lips, ran 
her fingers round her neck, feeling it up and down as if the throat had been 
wounded. Apparently it was now the ghost who was in control of the medium. 
By touching the lips "he" seemed to be trying to indicate that he couldn't 
speak. Next, Mrs. Garrett beckoned to Dr. Fodor, as if the spirit were anxious 
to make sure that the scene was real, and when he came near gripped his 
right hand so hard with her left as to make him cry out. Dr. Lindsay tried to 
help loosen the fingers from that vise-like grip but failed to break it. Soon the 
hand went numb. It was swollen and painful for the two days following, and 
was still sensitive two weeks later. 


Suddenly Mrs. Garrett fell on her knees with pleading, helpless gestures. 
The members of the circle tried to concentrate on making the ghost 
understand that he could speak. There was a struggle to articulate. Dr. 
Lindsay touched the medium's tongue, and there followed a strangled cry. 
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For about fifteen minutes Mrs. Carrett remained on her knees. There was 
an evident struggle for speech with pleading gestures. Finally, the first word 
came, "Eleison." At first it was mistaken for “Alicia,” but when repeated later 
was recognized as the second part of "Kyrie eleison!" the Greek phrase for "O 
Lord, have mercy on us!" in the ancient church ritual. Dr. Lindsay, assisted by 
one of the other gentlemen, lifted Mrs. Garrett back into her chair. The hand 
groped down along her side as if searching for quill and ink bottle, and the 
feel of the feminine clothing was seen to be unfamiliar. Again the hand went 
to the throat. The next word was "Huntingdon." From fragments of words and 
phrases that followed the listeners guessed that this may have been the name 
of his liege lord. 


Someone asked, "Did he do all that to you?" 


“Taken everything," was the answer that came with difficulty. He then 
asked for his wife. "Prithee, friend, find me her resting place." It was clear 
afterwards that this phrase meant her dwelling place. Then he asked for his 
son; he said he was waiting news from him. At this point there was confusion 
because the group were unable to understand his diction. On his part the 
speaker was evidently baffled by the accents of the persons speaking to him. 
Dr. Lindsay spoke as an American; Dr. Fodor, as a Hungarian, spoke English 
with a slightly foreign accent; the others had the speech of modern England. 
However, the name “Buckingham” came clearly. The voice continued, "He 
offered me ducats and broad acres for my wife, my liege lord. He my enemy 
leaves me to rot here without my son. | wait for news from my son. 


At this point the medium's face took on a tortured look, with half-open 
mouth, half-closed eyes and sunken cheeks. It was no longer the face of Mrs. 
Garrett. Mr. Kirk stepped forward to look closer. "It's the exact image!" he 
exclaimed. Then his wife looked and cried, “O my God!" She turned away 
shaking with sobs. It was, she said, the very expression she too had seen on 
the ghost. From the fragments of speech that followed, it appeared that 
England was at war and the ghost's son was involved. Someone asked him to 
identify himself. “Charles Edward,” he replied. “My father, liege lord of 
Henley, My lands in Huntingdon and Buckingham you are familiar with. My 
son, John Edward Charles, fights for my ungrateful king. 


"Which king?" asked Dr. Fodor. "Can you tell his name?"" 


There was a long silence. Then, "I mention not his unworthy dealing with 
me and my son. Henley he takes from me and leaves me alone." 


Then, as if realizing that his auditors had difficulty in following his speech, 
he said “quill.” Dr. Fodor handed the medium his pencil and notebook. Holding 
the pencil in a queer, vertical posi tion, the hand wrote in shaky and curious 
letters "Henley." This is the present name of a farm near the Manor. Then 
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followed in a strange, tangled script, “Edward Charles,” followed by "Lord 
Huntingdon. 


Since it was clear that the group were in the dark as to the relationship 
between the ghost and these names, he went on, “Buckingham not my name 
but friend of childhood. Dorothy my wife. He forced her eyes [seduced her?]. 
Maulgré her father lies buried in Esse." 


At first the old French word "maulgré" was not grasped in its meaning of 
“notwithstanding,” and "Esse" was later discovered to be the ancient name of a 
neighboring village. He went on, “Buried in yonder grave. He did this to me. 
But this royal bastard forgets and takes. May his soul burn forever in that hell 
through which there can be no escape.” 


At this point several members of the group spoke, urging the unhappy spirit 
to abandon the thought of vengeance. But he repeated often that his only 
wish was to wreak revenge on Buckingham. He asked his auditors for help in 
attaining this end. When asked if he would like to see his wife, the 
unexpected reply was no, because she would not recognize him now. But he 
did desire news of her and of his son. 


Dr. Fodor then said that the ghost must realize his position, that he is no 
longer where he thinks he is; centuries have passed and he is what men call 
"dead." But he really is alive and he can be happy and meet his wife and son 
again if he calls for them and abandons all thought of revenge. That is 
something he must leave to God. He should pray that both he and his enemies 
might be forgiven. His reply to this little homily was, "You prate to me of God. 
| want my vengeance." 


Dr. Lindsay took him up at once by saying. "We prate to you of God. We 
also prated to you that you have your tongue and that your body is well. 
Therefore, why don't you permit us to prove to you that we are right 
concerning God as well?" 


“Well spoken, sir," was the answer. But he insisted that he wanted nothing 
for himself; only for his wife and son. And he was told that all depended on 
him. He could see them again, but he must give up this passion for revenge. 


"Which do you prefer,” Dr. Lindsay asked finally, "your vengeance or to see 
your wife and son?" 


The voice stammered. At last he said, "It is for them. | shall ask for myself 
nothing.” When pressed for a yes or no on this matter. he answered, "For 
them, yes." Then he pleaded, "Will you speak to me again?... Hold me, | 
cannot stay. | am slipping. Don't leave mel" 


Mrs. Garrett fell back in her chair and the grip on Dr. Fodor's hand was 
relaxed. Someone spoke agam about the wife and son, but there was no reply. 
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It seemed as if the instant the desire for revenge was relinquished the 
tortured spirit had been released. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Garrett came out of 
trance. 


To Dr. Fodor and the others in his party it seemed as if the ses sion had 
been both interesting and successful, but the Kirks were not satisfied. They 
said he had promised the ghost too much. Suppose he didn't find his wife and 
son, wouldn't he come back worse than ever? True enough, twenty-four hours 
after that sitting, Dr. Fodor received a telephone call from Mr. Kirk: "My God, 
he's here again! He is standing in the doorway, trying to open his mouth and 
speak.” He had already called up Mrs. Garrett with the same message. 


Dr. Fodor then arranged with her for a private sitting to hear more from 
Uvani about the case. The latter sketched a devastating picture of Mr. Kirk's 
private life and character and the emotional conflict going on in that house 
between him and his wife. This confirmed what Dr. Fodor had already 
discovered. 


Three days after the session in Lynn Manor, in the forenoon, Dr. Lindsay 
had a private sitting with another psychic, Mrs. Ruth Vaughan, at the 
headquarters of the British College for Psychical Research. She knew nothing 
of the evening at the Manor. When the session began he remarked to the 
control, giving no names, "We had an interesting time last week." 


"How do you like laying ghosts?" was the reply. "That too was a double 
laying.” This was in reference to a previous experience of 


POSTSCRIPT 


Mrs. Garrett, of which Dr. Lindsay knew. It came out later that at Lynn the 
haunting was not only that of the prisoner, Lord Henley, but of his jailer as 
well. 


Then Mrs. Vaughan was possessed by the ghost. She took on the same 
agonized expression that Mrs. Garrett's face had shown, and there were the 
same pleading gestures. And Mrs. Vaughan seized Dr. Lindsay's wrist in a tight 
grip, as Mrs. Garrett had done with Dr. Fodor. 


"Let go and I'll speak," commanded Dr. Lindsay. 


"I came the next night — that was the time Mr. Kirk had seen him and 
telephoned — "and you weren't there." The voice was a whisper. Dr. Lindsay 
explained that they had made no promise to return the very next night. Then 
the ghost said that he had made contact with his son but not as yet with his 
wife. At that point Mrs. Vaughan’s control returned and there was no more 
from Lord Henley, 
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That very afternoon, however, the same group that had met at Lynn Manor 
came together for a sitting in Piccadilly. Again Mrs. Garrett went into trance. 
When Uvani introduced himself, Dr. Fodor put to him some questions about 
the session of three days before at the Manor. Uvani replied that there had 
been no proper cooperation on the part of the Kirks. They had tried exorcism, 
but there was no prayer from the heart and so it was useless. "They have 
created for themselves an atmosphere in which this unhappy creature could 
express himself. They supply the energy to permit this haunting.” Continuing, 
he made a remark of special sig nificance to those who are bereaved: "This 
giving the dead a place in your heart is good only if you do it to release them. 
Continued sensitivity to your own grief makes for them a living death.” 


When asked what the group had accomplished for the unhappy spirit he 
replied. "We shook somebody out of a deep sleep nightmare... What we have 
done is to let him recognize that this [nightmare] was a phantasy he hung on 
to, not a reality. All he seeks to know is. 'How do I get away from this so that | 
may not dream again? Please stay with me in sympathy until such time as | 
shall not be afraid to fall down if | depart into the light!" 


Uvani continued with a long story of what happened to the unhappy spirit. 
He said that Henley had been a Catholic and the leader of a movement 
against the Tudor régime. While Henley was away in Scotland and France, 
Buckingham promised that Henley’'s family should be under his protection. 
Instead, Buckingham robbed him of both his wife and his lands. In addition, 
Henley's own namesake, a self-appointed Pretender to the throne, turned him 
over to arrest and by that means was able to escape the country and save his 
own head. In this betrayal Henley's own foster-brother had a share. At the age 
of thirty-four the poor wretch was seized and dragged away at the end of a 
rope to a lifelong imprisonment. To stop his outcries his tongue was slit. 
Despite his sufferings, he lived on until his middle sixties, supported only by a 
burning passion to get revenge on those who had so cruelly wronged him. 


"Remember," said Uvani, “when we have an idea in our minds it is difficult 
to take it away... Tell him the house of his dreams has gone with all the other 
things. In a little while you would be speaking to a reasonable gentleman... 
He still thinks of himself as unclean, unkempt, unrecognizable." 


Then followed a long, pathetic speech from the ghost, of which the 
following is only a brief extract: "I came to greet you. Prithee, good sirs. | say 
| have found speech... | have found my son... Is this all well? | beseech you 
play not with one who is sick unto death. Am | in truth no longer in this life? 
Err not for a moment's peace of mind, for | have stood so much... Give me 
strength to speak more that | may be sure that | am not again deceived. 


"You give me speech. You give me a clean body dead these many years and 
yet imprisoned. List to me well, good sirs... List with ears that are unaffected 
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by guile. | have prayed by the cross allegiance to my Lord, kissed the sword to 
do Him service. Men of my faith have taken my all. What of my Lord, does He 
permit that those who call His holy name shall torture one who served 
Him?...What have | done that He has forgotten?” 


Dr. Fodor asked for the year of his captivity. He answered. “Anno Domini of 
my marriage it is clear. It was in His name and on His day of Nativity, 1536." 


Dr. Fodor told him that he was living only in a dream house now. 


"You make a mistake You come to see me. It is truth? Is it because of my 
title that you release me?" "Dr. Fodor answered that they had heard of him by 
accident. Then the voice inquired about the jailer. Gradually it dawned upon 
him that the jailer had no power over him now. 


"His bones lay with me for many days and nights,” he said, “but his spirit 
held me. Have mercy, have pity and tolerance for me. | lived alone with his 
rotting body while his spirit moved not from me. He is no more? There is no 
affliction to come out of this? 


| may go in peace?" 
"You may go and find your friends." 


"Then let all the misery and hatred pass with me. . . | depart and take with 
me peace out of trance. 


"At this point Mrs. Garrett came It was a dramatic and tragic tale, and it 
would be most interesting if there were historical records that confirmed it. 
However, no results came from Dr. Fodor's efforts to look into the local 
history of the sixteenth century. No marriage records were kept there in 
1536. A handwriting expert was unable to identify the curious hand-writing 
made by Mrs. Carrett's hand in trance except to say that it was not "medieval" 
script, which was beside the point for a sixteenth-century story. The expert 
tried in vain over a matter of several hours to get Mrs. Garrett to write a 
passable imitation of that writing. 


There was a curious sequel. Shortly after this sitting Dr. Fodor heard a 
frightened voice over the telephone. It was Kirk, again on long distance, and 
evidently much agitated. “The ghost is within me now!" he cried. "I can't go to 
sleep at night. He haunts my mind. | shall never get rid of him!" 


Dr. Fodor then sent him a copy of Uvani's character sketch of him. 


To Dr. Fodor's great surprise the man called up again the next day and said, 
"Dr. Fodor, what Uvani said is terrible but absolutely true." The fact was, says 
the Doctor, that Kirk, despite his means and social position, was utterly 
debauched, being both a drunkard and a homosexual. His wife had a brilliant 
mind and came of distinguished ancestry, but it had a long record of reckless 
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living. At the time of the haunting she was a morphine addict. Between these 
two depraved souls violent conflicts went on. This was the unhappy emotional 
atmosphere Uvani spoke of as the basis for Lord Henley's appearance and the 

reenactment of his wretched memories and hates. 


Strange to say, the shock of seeing that revelation of his own character, 
coming in that supernormal way from Uvani, did something radical to Kirk. 
Somehow the bond between him and the ghost snapped, and no more was 
heard of the unhappy specter of Lynn Manor. 
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